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| PIPE. | LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 Broadway, WN. Y. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improved 
and original system, 
payment of TEN DOLLA 
will secure a policy for Two 
THOUSAND DOLLARg 
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HARNESS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


| FINE CARRIAGE and ROAD HARNESS of ever; 
description on hand and made to order. I use only 

} the VERY BEST MATERIAL, and WARKANT alk 

; goods as represented. 

| Also HORSE CLOTHING, in great variety, at whole. 

sale and retail, Saddles, Bridles, Whips, Bits, etc., of 

MY OWN importation, at the lowest cash prices, 


R. CAMPBELL, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
50 FOURTH AVENUE, WN. Y. 





SHIRTS, LINEN 
The largest variety of Harness of all grades of any 
house in New York. No exceptions. Harness for - 
s. Teaming, Trucking, Carting, Expressing, Railroads « 


Stages, Contractors, Livery Stables, Hotels, Business, 
Road Coach, and Pleasure use. Horse Blankets, and 
Robes a specialty. 


W. €. & ©. M. MOSEMAN,. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Warerooms 1483 Chambers St. 
(Send for Circular.) 
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DEMETER. 


(n, legend of foul shame to motherhood! 

ov doubly orphaned ignorance which 
wrought 

ich tale; which deemed a mother’s soul had 
bought 

One healing for her woe in that she could 

guike other mothers desolate, make good 

Her loss by theirs, unpitying while they 


sought mation of the criminal; not the imposition 
4s she uad sought, weeping and finding | of gy arbitrary and vindictive penalty. 

nought All agreed that reformation cannot be 
put eriel empty places where had stood secured by any single instrumentality. 
The children. 


Ah, true motherhood, bereft, 
Finds only joy in thought that joy is left 
For other mothers; smiling, it abides 
Inioneliness, a little way apart, 
Aud from all hagpy mothers gladly hides, 
And veils the chilly winter in ite heart! 
iG. 





SOCIETY, CRIME, AND CRIM- 
INA 


THE PRISON CONGRESS. 
BY REV. FRED. H. WINES. 


To Tax Evivor oF Tie INDEPENDENT: 


You ask me for a brief account of the 
proceedings of the National Congress on 
Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline, 
Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday, the twelfth of October, and 
wntinued in session until the evening of 
Tuesday, the eighteenth. How to begin, 
that to leave out, and where to leave off 
ye points not easy to determine, I assure 
yu. The labor of preliminary preparation 
ns great, the attendance large, the papers 
ylid, the interest sustained to the close, 
wi the present and prospective fruits 
vor) more than all the effort and pecu- 


hich assembled in 


tary cost. 
First as to the attendance. 


te Union, including Maine, California 


ai South Carolina. Among them were 
wo governors (Hayes of Ohio and Baker 
i Indiana), both noble men, one ex- 
joremor (Haines of New Jerasy), also a 
wile man, fourteen wardens, twenty- 


tre superintendents of reform schools 
burteen chaplains, five prison-surgeons 


ui four matrons, There are in the United 
twenty-five 
houses of correction, and thirty reform 
thools, Of these there were represented 
uthe congress state-prisons twenty-one, 
houses ofcorrection eight, reform schools 
wenty. Besides these, four . prison com- 
sions, five prison. associations, two 
tial science associations, and six ‘state 
wards of public charity sent representa- 
ts, Ten governors who’ could not at- 
tad were represented by deputies. The 


fates forty state-prisons, 


wionnel of the congress was fine. 


Hon. Speaker Blaine having been pre- 
nf from fulfilling his engagement to 
Reside over the congress, by the death of 
ts friend and neighbor, Gov. Cony, an 
*ganization was effected by the election of 
oy, Hayes as permanent chairman, with 
‘long list of vice-presidents. The Rev. 
b. Peirce, of New York; Z. R. Brock- 
ay, of Michigan; Rev. A. G. Byers, of 
hio; and Rey. Joshua Coit, of Massaehu- 
kis, were chosen secretaries, and Charles 
) Coflin, of Indiana, treasurer. Funds 
"ete raised for the payment of expenses 
7.80 assessment on each state repre- 
tated. The expense of the hall in which 
te congress met was generously borne 
: by the citizens of Cincinnati. 

The papers read numbered thirty-two 
: ®threcin all; most of which were more 
my" less fully discussed, 


tiscussions were 


td re 


Qik, by F 
by ; 
thud, on the | 


te 
Mite yi, 


bepstorft’ 


Poses of prison reform 


Yor 
*k, by Hon. J. W. Edmonds. 
® four Wer 


“ Americ: 


ter School, 


‘urn Penitentiary, New York, on sani- 


Ne 
rot 
2 ‘dence a 


vote 


“ 4 Detroit. Others still went deeper, 
a — theoretical or practical ques- 
Ouching the philosophy of crime 

“es Telations of society to the criminal, 

 POSe of 
LY of 
Children when in 
Se of the 
Gina ty of 
ian humanity and humanitarianism, re- 
Ory discipline as applied to adult 


“pals 


‘ Compensatory justice, 


Prison discipline, the Tresponsi- 


reformatories, the 
pardoning power, the re- 


There were 
rohundred and thirty delegates present. 
They came from Canada, from South 
imerica, and from twenty-two states of 


though the 
necessarily _ brief. 
teveral of these essays were historical in 
ir character. For instance: Dr. Peirce’s 
per, giving a general view of preventive 
fornatory institutions in the United 
4e3; One on prison discipline in Den- 
x by Fr. Bruun, of Copenhagen; one 
Sir Walter Crofton, of Winchester, En- 
Es rish prison system; one on 
Ysilihon of the wards of the state in 
“Sickusetts, by Hon. Gardner Tufts, the 
am iting agent; one on the Port 
*itish penal colony, by Fr. Ad. de 
gs _one on previous prison confer- 
@, . & Europe, by Signor M. Beltrani 
", of Florence, Italy ; aud one on the 

in New 
Three 
e simply sketches of individ- 
“a in institutions: the Indiana 
School, at Plainfield; the Lancas- 

te Ohio; the Girls’ Industrial 
“Sol, at Lancaster, Massachusetts; aud 

: ichusetts Nautical Reform School. 
~ a the principles of prison 
Tm school administration. Among 

Were an essay by Dr. Wolff, of the 


* Sience in its application to prisons ; 
¥Y Brother Teliow, of the Catholic 
“tory, New York, on the power of 
Sa reformatory agent; one on 
Sus forces. in prisons, by Chaplain 
ws of Detroit; and one on the educa- 
adult prisoners, by Mr. H. §. Tar- 


dining of prison officers, the proper 


Parents for the maintenance of 


Society for the existence of 


> 


at 







Sodependent. 
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to indemnification of a citizen un‘sustly im- 
prisoned, state district prisons in‘sermediate 
between the state prison and the,county jail, 
terms of prison sentences, the suppression 
of criminal capitalists by tae strong arm 
of law, and the substitation of reforma- 
tory for time sentences. A sketch of the 
proposed adult reformatory at Warsaw, 
New York, was read by the secretary of 
the board of managers, the Hon. Mr. 
Menvill. Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, 
discussed tke applicability of the Irish 
prison system to the United States. Dr. 
| Wines rea@ a paper on the feasibility and 
| desirability of an international prison re- 
form congress. The most remarkable and 
striking of all the essays read was by Mr. 
Z. R. Brockway, of Detroit, on the Ideal 
of a True Prison System for a State. 

It will, of course, be impossible to give 
even an outline of the substance of these 
various essays. They will all be pub- 
lished in book-form, together with a 
synoptical report of the discussions. The 
points which elicited most debate were: 
the comparative merits of the congregate 
and family systems in rcformatories; the 
| effect upon reformation of aiming at the 
highest pecuniary results in prisons; the 
principle of indeterminate sentences—i. ¢., 
of sentences of imprisonment until refor- 
mation; the admission of women to labor 
among male prisoners for their reforma- 
tion; the Irish prison system, especially 
the principle of the ticket-of-leave; the 
comparative efficiency of prison restraint 
with or without walls; the responsibility 
of parents for the full or partial support of 
their children when in reformatories; and 
the duty of society to indemnify persons 
wronged by unjust imprisonment. * 

The essays and debates evinced a very 
general agreement in opinion among those 
best informed upon the subject as to the 
true principles of prison discipline. All 
were agreed that the true end of discipline 
is the diminution of crime and the refor- 








his remark on the Amcrican tendency to 
crystallize every thought in a church, a 
society ; or, failing that, at least, in a reso- 
lution? But you will not care to hear 
each member called by name. Not one 
will be forgotten by any of us who were 
there. 

The last evening was, as Mrs. Sexton 
called it, a “love-feast.” We had music, 
short, telling speeches, the doxology and 
the apostolic benediction, and spiritual 
feast to the soul. 

The closing address was by Dr. Wines, 
who said: ‘“ When I entered this hall, to- 
night, I had no thought of opening my 
lips, except to offer the vote of thanks, 
which you have passed with such earnest 
cordiality; but I cannot see this congress 
separate without one parting utterance. 
It is this: Work is man’s mission here be- 
low; rest isto be looked for only in the 
higher sphere. We have all, I am sure, 
caught the inspiration of this great occa- 
sion. Let us, then, go down from these 
hights of social, intellectual, and spiritual 
enjoyment, toil faithfully, resolutely, per- 
sistently in our respective fields of labor, 
and so fulfill the mission assigned us by 
Providence—the regeneration .and re- 
demption of fallen humanity.” 





A NEW YORK LETTER 


FROM M.C. A. 


I HAVE never been able to trace the analo- 
gy between Broadway on a bright October 
morning and Guido’s “ Aurora.” ‘Yeti the 
same exhilaration which I feel in gazing 
on one quickens my step asI walk down 
the other. The glittering chariots and 
coursers of the air, with the fleet, light- 
bearing gods and goddesses, even Aurora 
herself, scarcely seem more buoyant, bril- 
liant, and bewitching than the moving 
splendors of the resplendent street. The 
broad band of azure above; the dazzling 
piles of marble on either side; the masses 
of color gleaming through the windows of 
ten thousand shops; the beautiful army of 





As far as the sentiment of the congress 
was expressed, in debate and in social in- 
tercourse, it appeared to be that the true 
ideal of a prison is a reformatory where 
the inmates are detained until reformation 
is effected; but that this principle cannot 
be safely applied, so long as prison admin- 
istration is subject to the fluctuations of 
party politics. 
With regard to the spirit of the meeting, 
it was warm, earnest, unselfish, resolute. 
The utter absence of sectarian or partisan 
feeling was a marked feature of the pro- 
ceedings, and well illustrated by the inci- 
dent of a Quaker reading the essay of an 
absent Roman Catholic. Each morning 
and evening session was opened with 
prayer. Every hearty religious utterance 
was welcomed; while it was evident that 
the atmosphere was one in which religious 
affectation would have been quickly de- 
tected and thoroughly despised, and that 
more stress was laid by all present upon 
Christian love and Christian work than 
upon professions of dogmatic belief. The 
hearts of all who attended were drawn to 
each other,and acquaintance and friend- 
ships formed which will be enduring. 
Saturday was devoted to visitation of 
the Longview Insane Asylum, the House 
of Refuge, the Workhouse, the Spring 
Grove Cemetery, and the Industrial Expo- 
sition. Carriages were provided by the 
common council, and an elegant collation 
served at the workhouse. A massive gold- 
headed cane was publicly presented to Dr. 
Wines by the congress, in a felicitous 
speech by Dr. Hatch, to which Dr. Wines 
feelingly responded. 
The congress adopted a platform of 
thirty-six articles—not thirly-nins, 98 Gov. 
Baker, who presided during the latter part 
of the session, facctiously remarked, Those 
are to be scattered over the country in the 
newspapers and in tract form. The most 
salient of them are those relating to the re- 
formatory character to be impressed on 
prison discipline; the progressive classifi- 
cation of prisoners, based on character; the 
evils of political appointments and of fluc- 
tuating administration; the professional 
training of prison officers; the substitution 
of reformation for the time sentences; the 
‘injurious effect of degradation as a part of 
punishment; the necessity for industrial 
training in prisons; and the supreme: ne- 
cessity of a central authority sitting at the 
helm, guiding, controlling, unifying, vital- 
izing the whole. 
On motion of Gov. Baker, it was de- 
cided to organize a national prison asso- 
ciation; and a committee of eleven was 
appointed to prepare a plan of organ- 
ization and to secure the passage of an act 
of incorporation. The committee are 
Gov. Hayes, of Ohio; Hon. James G. Blaine, 
of Maine; Gov. Baker, of Indiana; Ex- 
Governor Haines, of New Jersey ; Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight and Gen. Amos 
Pilsbury, of New York; F. B. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts; Z. R. Brockway, of 
Michigan; Charles F. Coffin, of Indiana ; 
and Hon. G. W. Welcker, of North Car- 
olina; and Dr. E. W. Hatch, of Connect- 
icut. The objects of the association were 
stated to be: 
1. The amendment of the laws of the 
several states in relation to public offenders, 
and the modes of procedure by which 
such laws are enforced. 
2. The improvement of the penal, cor- 
rectional, and reformatory _ institutions 
throughout the country, and their man- 
agement, government, and discipline, in- 
cluding the modes of appointing boards 
of control and other officers. 
3. The care of and the procuring suit- 
able and remunerative employment for 
discharged prisoners, and especially for 
such as may or shall have given evidence 
of a reformation of life. 
The national association wiil make the 
necessary arrangements for the interna- 
tional congress on penitentiary and re- 
formatory discipline, which it was decided 
to call, to meet probabiy in London, in 
1872. 
These statements of what was done by 
the congress convey no idea of the inter- 
est of the meeting. The Quakers present, 
in their neat dress and with their faces 
lighted up by inward peace—how all our 
souls went forth to them in leve. And 
old Mrs. Sexton—the chaplain of the Kan- 
sas penitentiary, seventy-one years of age, 
with her gray hairs, her gold spectacles, 
a large kerchief folded over her bosom— 
she never rose to speak without hushing 
her audience into silence and melting not 
a few to tears. Gen. Pilsbury, the veteran 
warden, whose whole life has been spent 
in the prison-work, was often moved to 
emotions which could not be repressed, 
wiped his eyes, protested that he could 
not speak, and finally avowed his deter- 
mination to devote his remaining days to 
the realization of the ideal prison of the 
future. Every one revered him, every one 
loved him. Sefior Cortez, of Colombia, 
was one of the most distinguished and in- 
terested auditors. Dr. Hatch, of Connect- 
icut, was always ready with his’ joke. 
Who of us can forget the man who fell 
from the top of a five-story building to the 
pavement, and felt slightly confused while 





the right be was im the air, but when he struck the . 


living women, in gorgeous attire—all to- 
gether make the atmosphere go radiant and 
so animated that one feels as if they were 
rising “to tread on air,” and only held 
down persistently to the sidewalk by a 
pair of diabolical nineteenth-century 
boots. 

On the country hillsides the ripened 
leaves are trickling, trickling earthward, 
scarlet, gold, and russet; and the air is fra- 
grant with theirsubtle exuding wine. The 
yellow, nebulous light is slowly filtering 
downward through the flickering boughs, 
lying warm at last on broad banks of ferns 
and on hosts of golden-rod, marsbaled 
by the brookside. The banners of the 
conqueror are fluttering from the mouat- 
ain-tops ; but no less his colors of conquest 
line Broadway. Iam in love with all of 
this fair earth, save with its sickness and 
sin; and Broadway on an October morning 
is a large delight. It has its landmarks, 
which neither war, nor time, nor change 
have moved. Armies have met, have 
conquered, have been vanquished; king- 
doms have risen, and have fallen; repub- 
lics have vanished, and have been pro- 
claimed; men and women have loved, 
sinned, suffered, and died ; the faces which 
press against these illumined windows are 
not the faces of even one year ago; yet the 
very atmosphere, the stillness, the repose 
pervades this spot. unchanged and un- 
changable which filled it when life—“ an 
undiscovered country,” uaknown, yet 
prophetic of all delight—awaited my ad- 
vancing feet. This is Scuavs’s. Every- 
body knows Scwavs’s who knows any. 
thing of New York. Millions of fect 
have paused beside this window to look at 
“ the last new picture.” Whats wonder- 
ful window it is, with its illuminating art 
get amid the bazars of dress fabrics and 
fashions, To realize what Williani Schaus 
has done toward the art-education of this 
city, one must try to recount the magnifi- 
cent paintings which year after year in 
succession have graced his art-store, and 
passed from it into the homes of citizens. 
It is but a few steps from the soft October 
sunshine without to the private art-room 
at the-extremity of thelong shop—which is 
agrand art-gallery in itself; and here we 
‘have not “ Indian Summer,” but a “ Sum- 
mer Evening.” There are many rare pic- 
tures here; but this is the rarest—a perfect 
gem in art. It was painted in 1861 by Ber- 
NARD CORNELIUS KOEKKOEK, now dead, 
a native of Holland. One would know 
it at once as a European landscape, if only 
from the atmosphere, and the tinge of the 
foliage, so different from those of America. 
It is a landscape in the Rhine Valley. A 
rough road strikes through a forest out to 
the open vale. Through this road we 
catch glimpses of distant mountains, along 
whose glorified summits drift pink and 
purple tints. The depth of the perspective, 
the distance that one.scems to. gaze down 
that forest-road, out to the mountain-tops, 
is one of the powerful qualities which 
gives this picture a claim to greatness, 
The trees, old and gnarled, are crowned 
with foliage—not ofthe vivid brightness of 
our own, but of an olive-green, touched 
here and there with pale amber tints. An 
atmosphere golden as that of our own In- 
dian summer pervades the scene; the soft 
light slipping through the forest-boughs, 
and dropping in gleaming bars on the 
mossy ground. The dark, rough stones by 
the brook-side are half covered with 
flowers and vines. A group of peas- 
ants are wending their way homeward 
through the evening shadows. A woman 
sits on a donkey, in scarlet petticoat and 


justing her saddle. An old man, a white- 
haired pilgrim, is sitting by the roadside, 
resting against a stone. A goat, a sheep, 
and a cow (marvelously drawn) are slowly 
and peacefully wending their way through 
the forest-road, and a dog stands drinking 
from the brook. It is apicture remarkable 
in its power, beauty, and repose. 

Just outside the door an uplifted face, 
full of inspiration, attracts the attention; 
and we pause to look on one “Called by 
the Angels.” Ideal faces are often fail- 
ures, solely because the asniration of the 
painter has not been reached by his execu- 
tion. This is one of the few of such faces 
not a disappointment. A woman's face, 
pure woman’s in its human beauty, yet 
takes on a light seraphic as it turns and 
lifts and listens to angelic call. This rapt- 
urous face may enter thousands of homes, 
for Mr. Schaus had it engraved while in 
Paris. It was painted by Mrs. Perry, the 
wife of the accomplished and gentle gentle- 
man who edits the Home Journal. 

The idol of the hour may always be seen 
portrayed in Broadway in a hundred win- 
dows. To-day it was Nilsson. Marie 
Sebach, enchained in the gutturals of her 
mother tongue, with all the impassioned 
grandeur of her genius in Marie Stuart, 
cannot make her one of us and with us as 
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whith she casts upon those who behold 


her grow less. Wemay decry the fact, but 
we cannot alter it—in any art the woman 
is seldom forgotten in the artist. This is 
supremely true in that art nearest and dear- 
est to the semses, whose most intellectual 
expression must be pervaded with passion 
or we miss in it its rarest and deepest 
power. Nilsson’s voice possesses a qual- 
ity solely its own; but ifit were not half 
as exquisite, Nilsson herself would still 
delight, and thousands would go 
and surrender themselves to the charm of 
that lovely presence if she could not sing 
at all. A wonderful voice can enchant 
when we know nothing of the personal 
life of the singer; but when to artistic 
power of the highest order and a voice of 
the purest quality a marvelous history and 
the loveliest womanhood is united, the en- 
chantment is complete. 

There is no finer test of the mystic 
beauty of Christine Nilsson than the clear, 
rare image of it which abides in the 
memory. Sitting alone in my room, I see 
it more distinctly now than when she 
stood in the dazzling radiance of Steinway 
Hall. Itwas a perfect satisfaction to sense 
and soul to behold her then. Iam loth 
to compare her to a swan or a lily, though 
she suggested both and was lovclier than 
either. Graceful as a swan and pure as a 
lily she looked, standing there with white 
flowers clinging to her golden hair and 
trailing in masses down her snowy robe. 
She comes back like faces that I have seen 
in pictures and in dreams; and thus her 
music comes back, a far-off heavenly 
strain. I hear it like a voice from another 
sphere. Yet in singing she has no idea of 
such effects. It is solely the result of 
temperament, of an organization pure, 
cool, and ethereal as her native snows. 
She does not thrill you, she does not 
make you weep for joy or sorrow, you do 
not love her strain for what it makes you 
forget, or for what it makes you re- 
member; but you follow it, till its un- 
faltering melody bears you away, and the 
world is left far behind. Looking on this 
daughter of Odin, it is easy to understand 
why the Scandinavians of old made 
woman supreme in their councils, 
their affection, their adoration. If she 
could not sing at all, Sweden would have 
done much for the world to have given it 
such a type of virgin womanhood. In 1843 
this maiden was born, the eighth child of a 
peasant, by the forest of Hasaley, “in the 
ochre-daubed cot of the Nilssons.” Think 
of what has crowded into this lovely life 
since a little girl she toiled in the fields, or 
followed her brother Carl, the village fid- 
dler, to sing the national airs at the coun- 
try fairs and at weddings! Many wonder- 
ful things have come into her lot, but noth- 
ing more touching than when she went 
back from Paris, from the adulation of all 
Europe, to her native hamlet, and there in 
the little church of Skatelo stood amid all 
her kindred and sung a psalm of love and 
thanksgiving to God. 





LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


Tue old man of seventy-four years who 
five weeks ago was petted by Gladstone 
and a fortnight after was snubbed by 
Menschikoff is not unworthy of a notice 
in Tog INDEPENDENT. Though he can- 
not be gauged, he can be surveyed. He is 
the greatest orator and the weakest states- 
man of the age. The essence of mind to 


character in every part of his nature. 
Declamation warms and action ‘freezes 


the gravity of a philosopher. His courage 
comes in feverish fits and ends in nervous 
attacks. Frailin organization, unimpress- 
ive in person, awkward in bearing, and 
weak in that presence that made Chatham 
and Fox azd Lyndhurst and Webster 
great before the upturned faces of an aud- 
ience, he possesses an intellect more elastic 
than the finest steel, a power of persuasion 
that spreads every step of his way with 


language, vividness of description, senten- 
“ of tat, 
narration that carry minds forward in spite 
of obstacles, and a power of arraying ideas 
before his listeners with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. He is one of the few men who think 
without effort. But he is never sincere. 
He has no honest convictions. Opinions 
pass through his mind like water through 
a sieve. He mocks at everything. For 
five and forty years, in party or in place, 
minister of war, marine and justice, or 
member of the Left, supple or tenacious, 
indifferent or decided, he has never been 
unfeigned. He never yielded except to 
recover, and never made a concession ex- 
cept to demand more. Elevated by genius 
above all men of his time, he is nothing 
more than the prince of polttwians. 

The son of a Marseilles locksmith, edu- 
cated by his mother’s relatives, who dis- 
covered his genius in boyhood, and failing 
as an aocat, Louis Adolphe Thiers took 
to literature, succeeded as an author, 
became eminent as editor first of the Con- 
stitutionnel and then of the National, and 
rose to power when Louis Philippe 
ascended the throne in 1830. One 
anecdote of his early life is worth 
narrating. A prize was offered for com- 
petition by the Academy of Aix. Adolphe, 
then sixteen, sent in his manuscript, accom- 
panied by the little packet, not to be opened 
unless the prize were gained, containing 
his name. His essay was incomparably 
the best; but, it having transpired that its 





: : | author was that turbulent little Jacobin, 
snowy cap; and a man beside her is ad-° 


Thiers, the professors decided that the 
prize would be granted to no one, but 
would be postponed to the following year. 
When the next year arrived the prize of 
Thiers was again offered as before; but, 
to the delight of the professors, a com- 
position had been transmitted from Paris 
incontestably superior, to which the prize 
was awarded, an accessit being granted to 
Theirs as an official acknowledgment of 
his piece having held the second place. 
Upon opening the name packet of the prize- 
gainer in Paris, to the astonishment and 
mortification of the royalist professors, it 
was inscribed Louis Adolphe Thiers; so 
that, in-spite of hostility, both prize and 
accessit were conferred upon the objection- 
able contestant. 

It was industry that made Thiers nota- 
ble in his early editorial life, against the 
disadvantages of birth, position, person, 
and manners. He rose at five in the 
morning. From then until noon he ap- 
plied himself to the work of his newspaper. 
Hours that others gave to sleep he de- 
voted to conference with Etienne, Jay, 
and Everiste Desmoulin. His evenings he 
passed in society. Restless and fidgety in 
manner, offensive by nasal twang and 
provincial sing-song of voice, slovenly in 
figure, and at that time ignorant of the 
habits and covenances of society, he nev- 





one verse of “Sweet Home” does the | ertheless attained position in the salons of: 
singer at Steinway Hall. Night after|the Faubourg Chausseé d’Antin. He 
night she sings; and, though many critics , 
deny her a foremost place among the three | 
or four supreme voices of the world, her . 


profited by his strangeness of appearance, 
His singularity of manner gained him at | 
tention. The clumsy figure, diminutive 


the tips of his lips, he is the solution of 


him. He unites the frivolity of a child to 


flowers and pearls, a transparency of 


t, and liveliness of 


bearing were forgotten whenever his pow- 
ers of conversation were brought into 
play. He was familiar with every topic. 

In finances he astonished bankers and 
capitalists. Old marshals of the Empire 

listened to details of war more clearly told 

than they, the eye-witnesses, could have 

described them. There was no subject 

upon which the young editor was not at 

home. Even Talleyrand—who had made 

three governments, had dared to break 

with Napoleon and yet retained his head, 
and still preserved a power unequaled by 

any living man—recognized and acknowl- 

edged the future of the bizarre parvenu of 
the political and fashionable world. 

Thiers’s article in the National of Febru- 
ary 21st, 1830, undoubtedly produced the 
revolution which made Louis Philippe 
King of the French. That article will be 
a text for reference till Europe becomes 
republican. “Le Roi regue, mais @ ne 
gouvérne pas” is an example of logical 
precision and conclusion in political dia- 
lectics worthy of place by the side in the- 
ology of “ Edwards on the Will.” It could 
not be answered. ‘The press of all im- 
perial Europe attacked it in vain. It was 
the gadfly stinging the Bourbon dynasty, 
until, rendering it furious, unable to shake 
off its minute but indefatigable enemy, and 
plunging and rolling in vain, the monster 
in desperation launched itself into the 
abyss. A child, who threw a stone ata 
gen @arme, in the Gardens of the Palais 
Royale, was the proximate cause of the 
Revolution of 1880, But the argument of 
Adolphe Thiers had previously laid a 
mine under all “rule by the grace of 
God,” which the slightest spark would 
explode. 

‘om the day of Louis Philippe’s accept- 
ance of the crown Thiers became leader 
of the Orleans party. He abandoned re- 
publicanism. For forty years he has been 
consistent to this one thought only. For 
this he quarreled with Lafitte; and, in 
order to avoid mecting him, entered for 
cight montis the Chamber by a private 
door. For this Perier ridiculed the gascon- 
ade of his speeches; for this he broke with 
Marshal Soult, separated from Guizot, 
failed of the presidency of the Chambers, 
and heard without reply the contemptuous 
remark of Manguin in the tribune—“ That 
thing an organ of the government! Does 
the king sell comfits?” 

During the eighteen years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe Thiers was the foremost 
man of France. As minister he construct- 
ed the great works of internal improve- 
ment which made France pioneer. of the 





of Napoleon to the summit of the column 
in the Place Vendome, erected the Arc de 
Triomphe, completed the Church of the 
Madeleine, constructed roads, excavated 
canals, organized the navy, revived na- 
tional industry, and illustrated the reign of 
his royal chief by grants to popular free- 
dom far beyond what the First Empire, or 
even the Second, ever dared to allow. He 
captured Antwerp, and for the time put the 
question of Belgium at rest. He adroitly 
disposed of the Duchess of Berré. But he 
also caused to be framed the “Laws of 
September,” and gave energetic support to 
measures that limited trial by jury and 
freedom of the press. 

These, however, are all bygones. The 


world moves too fast to care for distant 
events. Louis Napoleon, as president, 
found Thiers a friend ; as emperor, he ban- 
ished him from France. What he has 
been since his return and what he is to- 
day is all that. possesses interest. - 

In 1863 Thiers, always the favorite of 
the Parisians, again entered public life as 
deputy for the Department of the Seine. 
For seven years he’bas been the foremost 
man in the Legislative Assembly. Not 
acting in concert with the extreme Left, 
whose forty members have constituted the 
brains of the Chambers for the last half 
decade, he has, nevertheless, been a cham- 
pion of the liberties of the people. As 
the great Orleans leader, he is, of 
course, opposed to Italian unity and 
an upholder of Papal temporal sover- 
eignty. A limited monarchy, not a 
republic, is his choice for France. The 
British Government ig_ his modcl. He 
would accept even a landed hereditary 
aristocracy. In perhaps the most brilliant 
of his speeches, made during the Orleans 
dynasty—in which he carried with him so 
entirely the interest of the usually impatient 
deputies that, upon his voice at last break- 
ing, cries came from both Left and Right, 
“ Reposez-rous un peu, Monsieur, reposez- 
vous /”—he exhausted the subject of heredi- 
tary legislation, maintaining that the cxist- 
ence of hereditary rank was a principle in- 
herentin humansociety, and that whenever 
in popular commotions its extinction was 
attempted it was sure to reappear. “ In- 
telligence,” he said, ‘does not always de- 
scend; traditions do, and men of high 
descent are prompted by tradition toa 
course of conduct to which others are con- 
ducted only by reason. If wise fathers some- 
times beget foolish sons, ithappens also that 
foolish fathers sometimes beget wise sons.” 
Indulging then his propensity for histor- 
ical anecdote, he amused the Chambers with 
the story of the younger Pitt being put 
upon the table at six years old to recite for 
the amusement of. the company passages 
from the celebrated speeches of English 
orators. While relating this, his diminu- 
tive stature, which left his head alone visible 
over the marble of the tribune, his shrill 
voice, provincial accent, and voluble sing- 
song, suggested to the listeners that he, 
in his own person, was “ the great sublime 
he drew,” and that in himself was realized 
the surprising boy, mounted before his 
listeners, to astonish them with the prodi- 
gies of a precocious; memory. 

Want of earnest principle is a common 
charge against politicians; but against no 
politician of modern times has the charge 
been so incessantly repeated as against 
’ Thiers. We neither urge nor withdraw it. 
History, right or wrong, will settle the 
question for posterity. Itisas an orator 
only about which there is no doubt, 
Without figure or shape or grace or mien- 
with a thin and reedy voice. a deceitful 
and tricky aspect, an insincere and mock- 
ing smile, a frail and mobile organization— 
a dwarf, in fact, so ill-favored that distrust 
forever comes forward as his herald—he 
asks you with all deference only to hear 
him out. And, once consenting, you forget 
his ugliness, impudence, insincerity and 
dishonesty. You listen, and, as Rousseau 
said, “in listening are dndone.” . “ (est 
le roué le plus amusaret de nos roués poli- 
tiques, le plus aigu de nos sophistes, le plus 
subtil et le plus insaisissadle de nos prestigia- 
teurs,” said his bitterest critic, Cormenin. 
His eloquence is simply persuasive talk. 
He greets his listeners with personal an- 
ecdote, historical remark, and natural re- 
flections. He never declaims, but con- 
verses. He interests and amuses while he 
convinces. ‘Transparency of style and 
grace of language make error more pleas- 
ant from his mouth than truth from 
the mouths of others. . 





nations of Europe. He restored the statue | 


before the British general. The sugges- 
matter of mere detail, afterward controlled 


a firm but gentle way that in another hour 
Canrobert was at the head of the army. 











whose long bleached locks fly about at the 
least motion of the air; sharp-nosed, 
shaggy eyebrowed, and long-chinned; 
with large ears, thin back-head and enor- 
mous frontaze; always ready to smile, 
wearing more incredulity of countenance 
than even Talleyrand ever did; nervous, 
quick, impulsive, and yet not. irascible; 
both positive and plausible, cold and 
gracious, saying no with more winning air 
than others say yes; and witha live soul 
looking out of such large crystalline eyes 
as God gives only at long periods, Thicrs 
is a man whose personal appearance is 
never admired and never forgotten. He is 
beyond doubt the most intelligent man in 
France. His enemies say he is the most 
insincere. That he is the most shallow in 
sound knowledge—as his opponents averred 
when he wrote to Spring Rice: “ Donnez 
mos un petit quart a’ heure pour m’ expliquer 
te systéme financier dela Grande Bretagne” — 
has long ago been given up. There is no 
investigation more thorough than he has 
made; no memory is more tenacious, no 
insicht more clear, no reasoning more 
logical, no results more certain than his- 
But, if not shallow, he is uncertain. Per- 
haps he has never been truly read. Like 
shot silk, which appears of all hues, without 
certain color of its own, it may be that his 
true character has never been understood. 
His friends and enemies, at home and 
abroad, wait to see what the immediate 
future raay reveal of the character of the 
old man eloquent of France. 





A WORD CONCERNING THE 
MORMONS. 


BY MRS. C. J, GODBE. 


THERE is much interest manifested of 
late by prominent men and women about 
the people of Utah generally and the 
women of Utah particularly. 

Men of intelligence will go to Salt Lake 
and remain two or three days, a week, 
perhaps ; then return to their native town 
or city, and electrify its inhabitants by 
lecturing upon the degradation of the 
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mander. Afterward, appointed member of 
the consulting staff committee at the min- 
istry of war, his abilities were so marked 
that, notwithstanding his want of sympa- 
thy with the imperial government, he was 
placed on the commission for the reorgan- 
ization of the army. But his sturdy inde- 
pendence and bluntness of speech prevent- 
ed his advancement to the highest profes- 
sional honors. He did not hesitate to tell 
unpalatable truths even to the Emperor. 
He early discerned the primary cause of 
the marauding, disorderly habits of French 
troops, which he contrasted with the ex- 
cellent discipline of the English. When 
asked how he would correct this license of 
the rank and file, he answered, “ By mak- 
ing them virtuous.” His experience in the 
Italian War showed that this was no mere 
vagary ; for the troops of his division were 
remarkable for the highest soldierly 
efficiency and the absence of the predatory 
habits which are synonymous with zouave 
warfare. Compared with other eommands, 
they were as Cromwell's pikemen to the 
roistering cavalicrs. When one of his 
non-commissioned officers insulted a peas- 
ant woman, he degraded him to the ranks; 
and wherever he marched the persons and 
property of non-combatants were treated 
with unexampled respect. Amid the des- 
olation caused by other troops, the unin- 
jured dwellings and the mulberry-trees and 
grape-vines blooming round his encamp- 
ment attested the thoughtful discipline of 
Trochu. 

He carried into the field the manly in- 
dependence and simple tastes of his Bre- 
tonhome. Always averse to extravagance 
and dissipation in public or private life, he 
never hesitated to rebuke their presump- 
tions, and set an example of self-sacrifice 
which showed the sincerity of his profes- 
sions. On the dcath of his father, some 
years ago, he became entitled to one-half 
of the estate, the other descending to his 
brother. Being without children, he re- 
linquished his share to his brother, who 
had eleven, remarking that the latter 
needed it more than he When, not long 








ing the military rank he merits, has re- 
ceived many tokens of esteem for his serv- 
ices. Made commander of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855, he was appointed grand 
officer in 1861. At that time he had seen 
twenty-five years of effective service and 
been in eighteen campaigns, He is a 
member of the consulting committee of 
the staff office, and succeeded his father 
as representative in the general council of 
Morbihan from the canton of Belle Isle. 
His fame might well rest on the book to 
which we have referred. “We do not 
remember,” said the Edinburgh Review, in 
enticising it, “ that any modern writer has 
treated the art of war, as it now is, with so 
ae practical sagacity and elevated feel- 
ing.” 

In undertaking the defense of Paris he 
did his duty as a soldier, and vindicated 
his action in the calm, unimpassioned 
address which he submitted to the world- 
The deliberate judgment of such a man, 
familiar with the situation and not likely 
to underrate its dangers, is certainly enti- 
tled to respect. Surrounded by adverse 


sides, he has no choice but to defend the 


gates and the enemy without. He is ad- 
mitted to be the only man who can mod- 
erate and guide the revolutionary spirit; 


control it should the siege be prolonged. 
He may not command success; he will 
certainly deserve it. 





A NIGHT ON THE RIGI-KULM. 


BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 


soul and in the world, asserts her rights; 








women of Utah. 

Then ladies, taking a pleasure-trip over- 
land to California, will, en passant, stop at 
Salt Lake City, thinking to read in a few 
brief days the whole story; yet, would the 
candid mind reflect, this question might 
arise with weight: “ What can the super- 
ficial observer learn of the life. the inner 
life, of any people in so short a time?” 
After ‘residing twenty years among this 
“ peculiar people,” the writer feels to hesi- 
tate in saying she knows them. From her 
observation she believes the women of 
Utah, as a class, to be honest, industrious, 
virtuous, and self-sacrificing to a fault, 
and would agree with Dr. Newman in his 
wish to educate them up to all great moral 
truths by good example. Let the most 
intelligent, humane, and pure of our sex go 
among them (for such fear no contamina- 
tion) ; not as they would go to missionize the 
savage Indian or Hindoo woman, but with 
a willingness to give and take. I have a 
truth ; and, if you also have one, we will 
exchange. 

Treat them as earnest, honest- women, 
which in the main they are. Fanatical, 
perhaps, yet not more go than the Catholic 
woman; but, very much like her, they would 
stake their all—wealth, position, and even 
life itself—for their belief, their religious 
faith. 

Should such devotion, such self-sacrifice 
be derided, and persons ostracised from 
society on this account? Such an ele- 
ment, if made to harmonize on all impor- 
tant points, would greatly benefit so- 
called society. 

It may beargued that self-sacrificing is 
often the result of ignorance, a mistaken 
duty. True! Yet the attribute is a good 
one, and, intelligently directed, would re- 
sult in elevation, not degradation, to the 
whole human family, — 

1 would plead for the right of suffrage, 
that woman might have a voice in deter- 
mining those to her most vital questtons— 
social relations. Vital to inan as well, but 
not equally so; for invariably woman is 
the greater sufferer where questions of dif- 
ference in the domestic circle arise. 

Let the voice of the women of the na- 
tion speak with one accord and claim 
their rights. Let petty differences and 
party strife be swallowed up in the one 
great object to gain which univn is im- 
‘portant. 

“In anion there’s strength.” 

Unitedly we as American women 
claim the right of suffrage. 


GENERAL TROCHU. 


BY ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Durine the Crimean War an officer 
high in favor with the Emperor Napoleon 
‘was appointed military adviser to Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud. This position, requiring 
great delicacy and tact, was intrusted to 
Louis Jules Trochu, a colonel in the army, 
who was born in Morbihan, on the 12th of 
March, 1815. Educated at the military 
school of St. Cyr, and ? Ecole d’Etat Major 
at Paris, he was appointed lieutenant at 
the age of 25, and three years later served 
in Algeria on the staff of Marshal 
Bugeaud. His talents were early appreci- 
ated by that able veteran, who urged his 
promotion upon the authorities, writing in 
a letter of recommendation to a high per- 
semen: “Je cous encoie Véloffe Tun mar- 


In 1846 he received a major’s commis- 
sion, and, after being appointed colonel, in 
1858, entered upon the responsible duties 
assigned to him by Napoleon ITI. Here 
his great military skill was soon appreci- 
ated, and it was apparent that the baton of 
the Marshal of France was directed by the 
brain of Colonel Trochu.' The extreme 
caution which be exhibited at first led 
some observers to question his possession of 
the necessary enterprise; but their doubts 
were removed when, at a conference of the 
leaders of the allied forces, Sept. 8th, 1854, 
he boldly criticised the hesitating policy of 
the French officers, and urged the landing 
of troops on the coast to the north of 
Sebastopol. The Emperor and the world 
gave the glory of overruling these timid 
counsels to St. Arnaud; but those familiar 
with the real facts of the case knew that 
the action of the French marshal was con- 
troled by the mind of Trochu. 

At a subsequent interview between St. 
Arnaud and Lord Raglan, the former was 
incensed at the suggestion of Trochu, who 
was present, as implying an ascendancy, 
which he was unwilling to acknowledge 


tion, angrily suppressed by St. Arnaud asa 


the movements of the whole French army. 
And when the veteran marshal, incapaci- 
tated by disease from performing its du- 
ties, still clung to his command, Trochu 
assumed the delicate office of telling him 
that he must resign This he did in such 


After St. Arnaud’s death Trochu was 





Thiers’s presenee, never commanding in ' made general of brigade, and commanded 
his best days, has not improved by age. A 1: this capacity till the close of the war. 
little, weazened, stooping old man, who e ' During the Italian campaign of 1859 he 
charm does pot diminish, nor the spell stature, slovenly dress, and grotesque face has been gashed hy the barber, and distinguighed bimself as 8 division com- 


latter, who as minister of war attempted 


am governor of Paris, which is ina state 
of siege; and therefore there is no minister 


afterward, his brother dicd, the General 
said that, as he had no family of his own, 
he was the better able to provide for that 
which Providence had bestowed upon him. 
Adopting his eleven nephews and nieces, 
he cheerfully gave up his carriage and re- 
duced his domestic expenditure for their 
sake. 

Three years ago he published a work 
entitled “ ZL’ Armée Frangaise en 1867,” 
which in nine weeks passed through six- 
teen editions, and gave him the highest 
reputation as a military writer. The 
eighteenth edition, issued the same year, 
is now before us. In this work he laid 
bare the defects of the French army, and 
showed that it was utterly unfit to cope 
with the Prussian troops whe had marched 
to victory at Sadowa. These exposures of 
the evils of the system, so unwelcome to 
the government, proved that his patriotism 
was equal to his courage. It is not too 
much to say that, if his suggestions had 
been carried out, France would have been 
spared the humiliations of the late cam- 
paign. It was a suggestive commentary 
on the military condition of the Empire 
that from political considerations it kept 
the best men from its highest commands. 
While Changarnier, Trochu, and the Duc 
d@’Aumale were wielding the pen, instead 
of the marshal’s baton, exposing the evils 
which they had no chance to reform, the 
most important positions in the army 
were beliitled by military incapables, who, 
when the war broke out, rushed headlong 
to defeat. 

Among the most serious evils pointed 
out by Trochu was the modification of the 
old system of conscription, by which, while 
the army was yearly recruited from the 
people, an cqual number of soldiers re- 
turned to civil life. This gave youth and 
vigor to the ranks; and, by imbuing the 
masses with something of military spirit 
‘aad discipline, -assimilated them to the 
Prussian levies. But the Emperor’s policy 
was to retain the old conscripts, as more 
likely to sustain his throne in an emerg- 
ency, thus sacrificing military to political 
considerations. The consequence wis that 
the army contained a large number of men 
who re-enlisted because they were good 
for nothing else, and was encumbered with 
drunkards and bummers. 

Trochu combatted the idea that mechan- 
ical improvements in the art of war can 
ever supersede the necessity of elevating 
the character of troops, and showed that 
these changes required a higher education 
and a more perfect- morale to sustain the 
soldicr’s efforts. He recognizes the fact 
that moral and intellectual qualities are as 
essential to success in the art of war as in 
the pursuits of peace. It is the thinking 
bayonet, theconscious sword that cut their 
way to victory in spite of murderous Chas 
sepots and mitrailleuses. Moreover, they 
enable the vanquished to profit by the les- 
sons of adversity, and make disaster a step- 
ping-stone to triumph. Only by the exer- 
cise of these qualities, if at all, can the 
Parisians realize the vaunt of Victor Hugo, 
and make the Sybaris a Saragossa. 

The want of unity among officers and 
men and the defective commissariat came 
in for a share of his prophetic criticism. 
The breaking out of the war, which found 
Napoleon and his marshals encumbered 
with the appliances of luxury, while their 
troops were fatally delayed by lack of sup- 
plies, is a pregnant commentary on the 
strictures of Trochu. He did not share the 
exultant anticipations of those holiday 
soldiers, who thought to march in triumph 
to Berlin. He knew too well the stuff of 
which the victors of Sadowa were made. 
He understood that armies directed by the 
profound stratery of Moltke and led by 
King William and his generals were not 
to be easily overpowered by those Algerian 
guerillas and the marshals of the Second 
Empire. Knowing that Prussian tactics 
had vastly improved since Jena, he also 
knew that the French still retained the an- 
tiquated evolutions of 1791. Aware that 
the desultory warfare so successful against 
the Arabs in Algeria, the great school of 
modern French arms, would be unavailing 
against the steadfast Teuton, he deprecated 
the individual impetuosity which was ob- 
tained at the sacrifice of general discipline 
and closeness of connection. 

Trochu’s present position is one of great 
responsibility. Itis a significant indica- 
tion of the value of his services that though 
suspected of Orleanist sympathies, he 
should have been retained in his command 
alike under the Regency and the Republic. 
With none of the showy qualities that daz- 
zle the crowd, he possesses those solid 
characteristics which are appreciated in 
times of danger and dismay. Both the 
Empress and Count Palikao learned that 
while he held power he would wield it 
untrammeled by fear or favor. To the 


to exercise authority over him, he said: 
“Let us well understand each other. I 


of war or cabinet to control or interfere 
with the governor of Paris, who is above 
all.” Palikae said nothing, but bit his lips. 





never waslifted, these rugged panoramas 
which make mockery at the limner’s brush 


seen anything approaching to a mountair 
for the space of six months. Unquestion 


prairies of the West. 


Nebo, where one gets a foretaste of th 


see in succession the dark cliffs of th 





hour's sail, you set foot upon this gloriou 


land of poetry and hard agriculture, where | summit. 


a bounteous festival. 


the carriage-road from Horgen, on th 


base to the summit. 


appears also at this point. 
We spent the night at Zug, in almos 


Arth, anticipation 


wonder if the guide-books are not in con 


world and the glory of them.” We shal 


has got the inside track ; and I suspec 


was just an ordinary goat-pasture. 


know better would laugh at me. 


with a pair of sound legs, who went up on 


and baptized their Alpinstocks, very much 
in the same way that the Prince Imperial 
the other day got his “ baptism of fire.” 
But this is not such agreat affair, either ; 
for delicate women do the same by scores 
every year. 

The Rigi-Kulm is but little short of six 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and the 
ascent is easily made in three hours, either 
in the saddle or on foot. Its advantages 
as an outlook are derived from a fortunate 
geographical position much more than 
from loftiness; for you know very well 
that there are many Alpine peaks which 
tower far above it. It is worth ‘a goodly 
number of francs, which it will certainly 
cost, and a goodly number of bodily aches, 
which will certainly ensue, to sweep with 
one’s eye, in a moment of time, a land- 
scape three hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence. You must remember, however, that 
mountains are like poets, painters, and all 
their kith, and must be taken in their 
moods. Sometimes they are brimful of 


with freezing and 
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much as stock speculation in Wall Street 
or tha sone st Badeu-Beden, wish only’ 
- Sf oe Caeat ers tor 


factions and exposed to pressure on all 


city alike against insurgents within its 


and perhaps even he will be unable to 


SWITZERLAND is the “ Promised Land” 
of the European pilgrim. In spite of the 
edicts of our artificial life, Nature, in the 


and the poet among the galleries of Italy 
and the votaries of fashion in the gilded 
saloons of the French capital are con- 
scious of a spontaneous longing for these 
architectures upon which the graver’s tool | More rational to abandon all such ambi- 


We had been vibrating, through a long, 
dreary winter, between art galleries and 
concerts, till we were surfeited with the 
creations of human genius. We had not 


ably this fact implies a very serious deficit 
in personal culture, as how many thou- 
sands of the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
have felt, who get rich on the great 


Ifyou enter Switzcrland from Germany 
at the Lake of Constance, get your eyes 
well rubbed open by the time you reach 
Kempten, which is on the line from 
Munich to Lindau. This point is a sort of 


goodly land which is yet in reserve. From 
hence onward to the lake you traverse a 
country rich in mountain scenery. You 


Upper Illerthal, which divides Bavaria 
from the Tyrol; and the Oberstaufen, 
which is the watershed between the Dan- 
ube and the Rhine. And, as you descend 
thence to the plain below, there’ bursts 
upon you a panorama embracing the en- 
tire Lake of Constance, the snowy peaks 
of Appenzell, and the verdant slopes of 
St. Gall; while still further in the back- 
ground looms up the Kamor, with its ad- 
jacent hights, showing in vivid contrast 
the white fields of the Sentis. And now 
the lake shore is reached; and, after an 


Nature seems to begrudge food for the 
body in order that she may give the soul 


Our first sight of the Rigi was obtained 
at the crossing of the little River Lorze, on 


Lake of Zurich, to Zug. Here it burst 
upon us in all its glory,.a huge pile of for- 
est and verdure alternating their dusky 
and brilliant hues-all-the- way from the 
Pilatus, -its rival, a 
rugged peak a thousand feet: higher, but 
affording a prospect vastly inferior to it, 


sleepless expectation of the aseent on the 
morrow. Here the famous hight is di- 
rectly before the eye; and now, for the first 
time, within a sail of but an hour anda 
half from its base at the little town of 
is disappointed, and, 
looking up its gradually-sloping. sides to 
the summit, it assumes the dimensions of a 
common-place mountain, and you begin to 


spiracy with the landlords to deceive and 
plunder the pilgrims who annually throng 
to this spot to see“ the kingdoms of the 


see anon how this is; for, though it is 
rather a costly adventure, we have fully 
determined to do the fashionable things, 
of which I need not tell you~ this is the 
very chief in these parts. I really forget | should backslide to @ savage condition, 
whether it is twenty or fifty thousand 
people who, according tu the report of our 
guide, annually go up to this famous out- 
look. At any rate, speaking after the 
“manner of men, the Rigi, in the race of 
fashion with all the other Alpine peaks, 


that there is no other spot in Switzerland 
where so many francs leak out of people’s 
pockets ina given space of time as this 
one, which only a generation or so ago 


I wish I could make a heroic story of 
our getting up; but, if I should try, a 
goodly fraction of those thousands who 
Not a 
few of the lame and the halt go up the 
Rigi, carried in nice upholstery by lusty 
porters; and, with this fact in mind, aman 


horseback, had better be chary of boastful 
words. Our boys, to be sure, walked up, 


pheres. This Rigi business is @ lottery as | sign when 
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this difference: that in the latter men pre 
side at the tables; but here Nature ma- 
nipulates the machinery. In any event, 
you pay your money; but whether you 
draw a prize or not depends. 

We were just moderaicly lucky on th¢ 
afternoon of our arrival. The hot sun had 

lifted the mists from the valleys, and here 

and there a ficecy cloud lingered on the 

mountain slope, reluctint to vanish, In 
place of the damp, foggy atmosphere, how- 

ever, there had ensued that dry, smoky 
veil which so often obscures the landscape 
in the fervid heats of miisummer. Te 
sharp outlines of the dis‘ant mountain 
chains had become vague, and at sone 
points one could hardly distinguish a 
rocky summit from the thick mass of 
cloud which served as its background. 

Lake, river, meadow, and forest lost some 
of their distinctive hues; and, with all the 
glorious world of reality before us, there 
was ample scope for imagination anid con- 
jecture. As the hour of sunset drew near, 
on the summit, waiting for the sensations 
which the guide-books tell us are sure to 
accompany this phenomenon. There isa 
golden spell of a few moments before und 
after sunset, when the atmosphere oftea 
becomes peculiarly lucid, aud the wide 
panorama unveils itself in its matchless 
glory. Ishould say fifteen or twenty min- 
utes were the extent; and in this time, un- 
less the day has been extraordinarily clear, 
you are to accomplish the arithmetical and 
geographical feat of counting and locating 
one hundred and thirty-two mountain 
peaks in a chain one hundred and twenty 
miles long, besides placing a dozen lakes 
and at least a score of towns and villages 
in the valley. Ihave seen a goodly num- 
ber of enthusiasts get out their Alpine 
charts and seriously begin this inviting 
task; but I never saw one who did not 
abandon it within the space of ten 
minutes, trusting in the main to the vivac: 
ity of Baedeker and Murray. It is fa 








, tions, and not waste time on details and 
technicalities which should be given ta 
drinking in the grand inspirations of the 
scene. And really there is something 
wonderful in that vast molten sea, stretch: 
ing from the Sentis in the far east over the 
, | Bernese Alps, with their snowy hights, the 
.| chain of the Jura and the crests of the 
Vosges, and embracing Pilatus, the Fin 
stuaarhorn, the Threckhorn, the three white 
pinnacles of the Wetterhorn and the eternal 
silver sheen of the Jungfrau. It is a great 
bestormed ocean in stereotype, only the 
dusky coloring of the foreground spoils 
the illusion. 1 have many a time seen the 
sea in a tempest take on all these shapes: 
the huge-broad-backed swells, the long 
sharp crests, and the liquid cones, which 
e| look like Gothic pinnacles tipped with 
silver. On the Rigi I first learned tha{ 
“ mountain billows” are not a metaphor. 
We were all early in bed, anticipating 
¢ | the call to witness the sunrise. For my 
part, I should as soon think of sleeping at 
the helm of a ship, or over an invalid 
whom | was set to watch until the dawn. 
I mean just to intimate that one’s respons- 
ibilities are very serious and solemn in 
the space of such a brief and rare oppor- 
tunity. I heard the tinkling bells of the 
grazing cattle all night long, I had heard 
much of the aspects of the Rigi at sunset 
and dawn; but has it no midnight aspects? 
T rose, and stealthily crept from my cham. 
ber, through the silent halls, out under the 
starlit canopy, and with cautious step 
s | ascended to the edge of the precipitous 
The whole landscape wa. 
shrouded in gloom, and field and forest 
were almost utterly indistinguishable. All 
in an impenetrable veil, except the water: 
sheens, which by some fearful witchery , 
drew up from the valley, as if they wera 
e | specters, and lay nearly at my fect. It 
seemed that I could almost toss a biscuit 
into Lake Lucerne or Lake Zug, whose 
margins were several miles distant. And. 
the silence and solitude of that hour, how 
impressive they were! It was such an 
hour as saints love for prayers, and sin- 
ners hate for its poignent memories and 
terrible forebodings. Back to my chamber 
t | again, and a feverish dream or two broke 
he brief period which elapsed till the first 
faint symptom of dawn. 
Half an hour before sunrise the wateh- 
man blows his Alpine horn through all: 
the halls and corridors, to call up the sleep- 
ers to asoul festival preliminary to their 
coffee. 1 should think they ought to wake 
up at such a blast! This unique wind- 
instrument seems to be a vegetable pro- 
- | duction, as nearly as I can make out—e 
large, reedy plant, with the pith punched 
out. But, if I were a botanist, I would re- 
fuse to register that vegetable in any: 
1 | classification, and it-should be a genus alk 
by itself. It is cruel to the cows and 
goats to address them in such terms as ara 
emitted from the mouth of this vegetab le/ 
and they would all be excusable if they 





and scamper down the mountain-slope 
into the lake, like Gadarene swine. Need 
I tell you that we all got up? : 


Toilettes are proverbially extempora- 
neous on this occasion; but the pro- 
prieties of life were tolerably well pre- 
t} served, and I saw none of the flags of 
truce which Bacdekcr has led us to ex- 
pect. All had assembled again on the 
summit, and were industriously rubbing 
their eyes and their opera-glasses. Thestars 
are going out, and a fuint streak of light is 
visible in the east; and as this insensibly 
merges into a bright golden blush all 
the details of the landscape beneath 
come out from their hiding-places, 
Turning your eye now to the west, you 
sce the long Alpine chain lighting up with 
aroscate hue, Here and there from an icy 
peak the golden beams come flashing back 
upon the beholder; and the whole scene, 
which is as brief as it is beautiful, sur- 
passes the power of words to describe. 
Hardly is the sun fairly above the hori- 
zon when the moist valleys begin to re- 
spond to his call, and send the mists slowly 
erceping up the mountain-sides, and en- 
7eloping the landscape again not infre 
quently in an impenetrable obscurity. 

By six o'clock everybody taken 
their coffee, bread, and honey—the uni- 
versal breakfast in Switzerland; and in 
another half hour gll the pilgrims were 
descending the mountains, as if frightened 
by its solitude and sated with its glorics. 
Vavar, Swirzeaaxp. Oct, ist. 1870. 








Mr. J. B. Mansmart writes us from 
Olathe, Kansas, as follows: ‘“‘ The Democracy 
of Johnson County, Kansas, met in conven- 
tion on the 24th instant, and put in nomina- 
tion Mrs. Ellen P. White for the office of 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mrs. White has had over twenty years’ expe- 


¢ as a teacher, and a a thorough 
English and classical educa and at the 


partics, ascing 
ency of the age, are constrain to accept 


the situation and govern shcjaselvee | 
ingly. 
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CLIMBING. 
BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW, 


Oxy adream. Not overbold, 

With clinging hands and girded strength, 
Lost in one shadow’s trailing length, 

I struggied where some wild abyss 
Yawned wide for me should! but miss, 
With faltcring foot, a slender hold 

Up the steep walls to smiling wold. 


Slowly I climbed the crumbling stair, 
Ever with longing eyes upturned 
To that glad verge for which I yearned ; 


Whence stretched bright woof of verdure 


new, 
Warm sunshine filtering throngh and through, 
Where blossoms waved in violct air, 
Where life was love and love was fair. 


Long time I sought to win the plain. 
Each helpful branch too soon gave way, 
Uprooted from the shallow clay, 

And mocking murmurs from below 
Added their sharp sting to my Woe; 
Till, toiling thus, with dizzy brain, 
Wearied, I cried: ‘In vain, in vain! 


«These fragile reeds that break 60 8000 ; 
This coustaut strife ; this heart’s quick throbs ; 
This faith destroyed; this pain that robs 
The bloom of lifeto still repcat 

Profounder pangs; oh, it were sweet— 

Aye, better far, a blessed boon— 

To fall in one long, restful swoon! 


** Then let it cease; I will no more 

Reach out these bleeding hands, nor lift 
These weary fect. Down the wide rift— 
Life’s high, impassioned longings lulled, 
All subtile senscs soothed and dulled— 

{ shall sink softly to its floor, 

Where peace shall wrap me o’erand over.” 


Sudden a voice, through clanging fears, 
Came silvern, with inspiring cail: 
“Yield not, fail not, nor ever fall! 
Theugh hopes uprooted line the way 
Up to that purer, nobler day, 


Press on! though blind with burning tears, 


Beyond, above loom years and years a” 


Awake. And stil! the path is stecp, 

And mockers say: ‘‘ Why do you climb; 

Why agonize and waste the time?” 

Still cheering messages ring out 

Dear words of comfort—dcath to doubt: 

« Botter to climb than sink in sleep.” 

And still my struggling way I keep. 
Keoxor, lowa. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 


POWER IN AMERICA* 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 
No. XXVII 


THE FORMATION AND PURPOSE OF 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tne American Colonization Society was 
organized in the year 1816, in the City of 
Washington. Auxiliary societies were 
soon formed in most of the states. This 
association, with its affiliated organiza- 
tions, contributed in no small degree to 
influence the opinions and actions of men, 
and to intensify the irrepressible conflict 
of the last half century. In its original 
formation and subsequent progress, in its 
avowals, arguments, and acts, it was al- 
ways singularly inconsistent and illogical. 
It manifestly yiclded and pandered to the 
wicked prejudice against race and color; 
and yet it called upon churches and Chris- 
tians to assist in sustaining it as an essen- 
tial part of the missionary enterprise. It 
cruelly aspersed and defamed the free peo- 
ple of coior; and yet insisted that they 
were the preordained instruments of 
Heaven for the civilization of Africa. It 
evinced the most undisguised hostility to 
abolition and abolitionists; and yet.it per- 
sistently pressed its claims on the friends of 
the slave. While it embraced many wise 
and good men, actuated by philanthropic 
and Christian principles, its history com- 
pels the conviction that, unwittingly or 
from design, its influence was largely in- 


atrumental in producing that sad demoral 
ization of the nation which rendered possi 


ble the subsequent aggressions and tri- 


umphs of the slave power. 


How to suppress the slave trade, how to 
abolish slavery, and what disposition 


should be made of free people of color. 


were questions that early occupied the 
minds of leading men both Noith and 
South. Dr. Hopkins, the ablest champion 
of the colored race in his day, was in favor.} to give them their freedom, he called them 
of the extinction of the slave trade, of 
“ averting the divine judgments,” and ob- 
taining “ the smile of Heaven” by deliver- 
ing the country from “ the sin and calam- 
ity of slavery”; and also of providing for 
the education of colored children in useful 
learning, that they might be raised to an 
acknowledged equality with white people. 
Deeply concerned for the highest welfare 
of the colored race, and for the advance- 
-ment of civilization and Christlanity, he 
conceived and suggested. the idea, even 


before the Revolutien, of African coboniza. 


tion. In his address-on the slave trade 
and the slavery of the Africans before the 
Providence Anti-Slavery Society, in 1793, 
he more fully developed the idea of a gen- 
eral movement for colonizing such colored 
persons in Africa as might be desirous of} 41, oo operation of both the friends and 
going ; to“ maintain the practice of Chris- 
tianity in the sight of their now heathen 
brethren, and endeavor to instruct and 
civilize them, and spread the knowledgo 
of the Gospel among them.” In an ap- 
pendix to this powerful address, he ex- 
pressed. his confidence that, if a well- 
digested plan could be laid before the pub- 
lic,-it might be carried into effect. He 
referred with commendation to the pre- 
viousaction of Massachusetts in resolving 
that, “ when a place can be found in Africa 
where the blacks of that state may settle 
to their advantage, they would furnish 


them with shipping and provisions su 


ficient to transport them there, and arms 
sufficient to defend them, and farming 


utensils sufficient to cultivate the land.” 


TS 


several successive legislatures of Virginia 
was taken in secret session, revealing the 
sense of insecurity and alarm that prompt- 
edit. Asno territory for this purpose had 
been secured by the efforts of the legisla- 
ture, she enacted a law, in 1806, that 
slaves thereafter manumitted should leave 
the state within one year, or be again re- 
duced to slavery. This action of four 
legislatures clearly revealed the feclings 
and views that then pervaded that state. 
The same was indicated by the plan of 
emancipation proposed by Judge Tucker, 
one of her most learned and distinguished 
jurists. In his plan, by which al! females 
born after a fixed period should be free, he 
provided that no free black should hold 
office, possess real estate, keep arms, be a 
witness against white men, or maintain a 
suit at law. He gave asa reason for these 
stern and inhuman provisions, by which 
the ordinary privileges of freemen would 
be withheld from them, that he wished 
“to render it their inclination and their 
interest to seek those privileges in some 
other climate.” 

In 1816, Charles Fenton Mercer introduced 
a resolution into the logislature, which was 
nearly unanimously adopted, asking the 
aid of Congress to procure in Africa, or else- 
where beyond the limits of the United 
States, aterritory “as an asylum for such 
persons of color as are now free, or may 
desire the same, and for those who may be 
hereafter emancipated within this common- 
wealth.” It was afterward stated by Mr. 
Mercer that his resolution was introduced 
prior, but with a view to the formation of 
the colonization society. lt was stated, too, 
in a published account of the formation of 
the American Colonization Society that 
the meeting for that purpose was called 
by those who believed the Virginia 
legislature had entered upon the work 
with a spirit and determination to 
prosecute it with vigor, and who also de- 
sired to secure the “aid” of the Gencral 
Government, Tiese facts justify the 
claims vauntiugly put forth in the Virginia 
Colonization Society, in 1836, that “the 
plan of colonizing the free blacks, and 
such as might be made free, originated 
here. The principles of the society were 
Virginia principles.” While, however, 
it was the action of the Virginia legisla- 
ture of 1816 which inspired this moye- 
ment for the purposes avowed, there were 
many Northera advocates of colonization, 
who were actuated by other and higher 
motives. 

In the autumn of that year a meeting was 
held in Princeton, New Jersey, under the 
lead of Rev. Dr. Robert Finley, who took 
a deep interest in the organization of sucha 
society, and who was long identified with 
its operations. Indeed, this gentleman 
seems to have been the active agent in 
the movement which resulted in its form- 
ation. He visited Washington early in 
December, and was chiefly instrumentai 
in calling the meeting which assembled on 
the 2ist of that month, in that city, to 
consider the propricty and practicability 
of colonizing free people of co‘or, and of 
forming an association for that purpose. 
Henry Clay presided, spoke of the condi- 
tion of the free people of color, and pro- 
nounced the cause a noble one, which pro- 
posed to “rid our country of a useless and 
pernicious, if not @ dangerous portion of 
its population”; and contemplated, strange- 
ly enough, with such materials for factors 
and agents, “ the spreading of the arts of 
civilized life, and the possible redemption 
from ignorance and barbarism of a be- 
nighted quarter of the globe.” 

John Randolph distinctly declared that 
this meeting did not in any wise affect the 
question of negro slavery; but “ must ma- 
terially tend to secure the property of 
every master in the United States in his 
slaves.” On the 28th another meeting was 
held, and on the first day of the year 1817 
the society was fully organized by the 
choice of officers, Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, a Virginia slaveholder, was chosen 
president ; twelve of its seventeen vice- 
presidents were from the South, and all, or 
“nearly all, of its twelve managers were 
slayeholiers. The spirit of its first presi- 
dent, if not of the society itself, was soon 
>| manifested. Learaing, in 1821, that his 
slaves believed, inasmuch as he was the 
nephew of Washington and president of 
the Colonizatioa Society, that he intended 





together, stated what he had heard, and 
coolly informed them that he had no such 
intention. Shortly afterward he verified 
that cruel and wanton declaration by 
sending fifty-four of them from the very 
home of the Father of his Country to the 
New Oricans slave-market. 

The constitution had no preamble sct™ 
ting forth the motive and o'j:cts of the 
organization. Nor was there anything in 
the instrument itself indicating its purpose, 
excepting the second article,in which it 
was stated that its attention was “to be 
exclusively directed” to -colonizing free 
people of color. This omission of all 
assigned motives indicated its equivocal 
and double-faced policy ,which ever seemed 
to be to secure at one and the same time 


foes of the colored race; of those who 
aided it because they hoped thus to lessen 
the evils of slavery, and of those who 
hoped that the removal of the free would 
strengthen the fetters of the bond ; of those, 
who saw in it a providential means of 
sending the Gospel to Africa, and of those 
who thought of that Gospel only to hate 
and to oppose. 

The general position of the American 
Colonization Society may be scen, too, in 
the avowed sentiments and feclings of its 
leading members, advocates, and presses 
toward the free people of color. Not 
only were these wanting in expressions of 
sympathy and words of encouragement 
and hope ;.but language bighly deprecia- 
tive, if not defamatory, was employed 


f- 


During the Revolution, Mr. Jefferson 
proposed to incorporate into the revised 
code of Virginia a plan for colonizing free 
persons of color. At that time such were 
regarded a “lower caste,” and, in the 
South, at least, “a disturbing clement to 
the peace of socicty and dangerous to the 


concerning these victims of an unfecling 
ostracism and tyrannous oppression. Mr. 
Clay declared: “Of all classes of our pop- 
ulation, the most vicious is that of the 
free colored people. Contaminated them- 
selves, they extend their vices to all around 


interests of sluvery.” Mr. Jeiferson and 
other more advanced Southern men were 
in favor of gencral emancipation with 
colonization. Tie idea of colonization, too, 
was entertaincd by an entirely different 
class—those who wished to be rid of the 
presence and example of free negroes, but 
who were opposed toemancipation. This 
feeling was greatly stimulated and in- 
creased by the discovery, in 1800, of an 
alleged conspiracy of the negroes, in the 
country around Richmond, to seize the 
magazine, the mills, and bridge across the 
James River, take possession of the city, 
and issue a proclamation to the blacks to 
rally to their standard. But the scheme 
failed, and several of the leaders were 
tried and executed. The feelings and fears, 


them.” Again he says: “They are the 
most corrupt, abandoned, and depraved.” 
General Mereer, who more than any 
other public man was the master spirit of 
the enterprise, styles them “a horde of 
miserable people, the objects of universal 
suspicion, subsisting by plunder.” A 
memorial of the Kentucky Colonization 
Society to Congress thus characterized 
them: “ They are a mildew on our fields, 
a scourge to our backs, and a stain on our 
escutchcon.” An editorial in the African 
Repository, the recognized organ of the 
society, represented them as “ignorant, 
degraded, mentally diseased, broken- 
spirited, and scarcely reached in their 
debasement by the heavenly light.” And 
again: “They must be forever debased, 
forever useless, forever a nuisance from 


however, excited by it were manifested at 
the next meeting of the legislature. The 
governor was requested to enter into eor- 
respondence with the President relative to 
the purchase of land out of the limits of 
that state,“ where persons obnoxious to 
the laws and dangerous to the peace of so- 
ciety may be removed.” At the following 
session the project of obtaining lands be- 
yond the limits of the state was distinctly 
declared to be for the purpose of securing 
\ place to which “free negroes and such 
as may be emancipated may be sent.” 

As no action was taken by the General 
Government, the legislature of Virginia, in 
1805,-instructed members of Congress from 
that stateto secure a cession of territory in 
the new “ Louisiana purchase” for the pur- 
poses of colonization. This action of. the 


“Entered accnrain= * Act of Congress, by H. 0, 
Bower, in ‘oe year 1870, in the District Court of the 


—_— it were a blessing for society to be 
ri - 


This.cold-blooded characterization, too, 
was Only equaled by the reiterated asser- 
tioas, and claim even, that there was no 
remedy, no help, at least in this country. 
It was proclaimed that “these prejudices 
of society” against them were “inevi- 
table and incurable,” which “neither re- 
finement, nor argument, nor education, 
nor religion itself can subdue.” 
were considered as belonging to an “in- 
ferior caste,” as occupying a “station” 
from which “they can never rise, be their 
talents, their enterprise, their virtues what. 
they may.” “They constitute a class by 
themselves,. out: of which no individual 
can be elevated and below which none 
can.be depressed.” . . 

To these views of the character of the 
free peopleof. color and their remediless 


reasons for seeking their expatriation. 
The real intent and animus of the move- 
ment were never in the interest of free- 
dom, or but exceptionally in that of the 
free people of color. Its real, its avowed 
aim was to render slavery and its support- 
ers more secure; or, as Henry A. Wise 
honestly expressed it, “the great original 
principle” was “friendship for the slave- 
holders,” which, he said, it must continue 
to “maintain.” The same “principle” 
was clearly recognized and avowed by Mr. 
Webster, in his “ 7th-of-March speech,” in 
which, among his other overtures for 
Southern confidence, he pledged his sup- 
port to any proposition “or scheme of 
colonization” the South might sce fit to 
propose “to relieve themselves from the 
burden of their free colored population.” 
Though many Northern anti-slavery men 
and Christians were lending it their aid, for 
the promised good to Africa and the Afri- 
cans, its leading members and supporters 
were characterizing property in man as 
“ sacred,” “as inviolable as any other in 
the country,” saying to the slaveholders, | 
“We know your rights, and we respect 
them”; and, indeed, were claiming South- 
ern support on the ground, as expressed 
by Randolph at its first meeting, that it 
“would prove one of the greatest secur- 
ities” to such property. This idea even 
The Repository itself expressed, over and 
over again, in different forms and phrases. 
It declared that removing free people of 
color “ would contribute more effectually 
to the continuance and strength” of slav- 
ery than anything elso; “ would augment, 
instead of diminishing, the value of the 
property left behind”; “would secure 
slaveholders and the whole Southern 
country”; would render the slave who 
remains in America more obedient, more 
faithful, more honest, and, consequently, 
more useful to his master; and “ would 
provide and keep open a drain for the 
excess beyond the occasion of profitable 
employment.” 

Corroborative of the same influence 
was the ill-disguised indifference, not to 
say hostility, of its advocates to any plan 
for the improvement and elevation of the 
very class whose wretched condition they 
80 vividly depicted. While protesting 
against the manumission of slaves unless 
coupled with expatriation, calling aboli- 
tion mere “enthusiasm,” an “unsubstantial 
theory of the rights of man,” and aboli- 
tionists “fanatics,” they expressed their 
sorrow at the “misguided piety” which 
sometimes prompted “ death-bed” manu- 
missions, and asserted that “it would be as 
humane to throw slaves from the decks in 
the middle passage as to set them free in 
this country.” They not only had no 
plans for the amelioration of the free peo- 
ple of color themselves ; but they heart- 
lessly pronounced against any which 
might be proposed by others. Thus the 
society, in an elaborate address to the pub- 
lic, authoritatively defined its position: 
“The moral, intellectual, and political im- 
provement of free people of color within 
the United States are objects foreign to the 
powers of the society.” 

Dr. Leonard Bacon, a distinguished 
clergyman of New Haven, an officer of the 
society, thus gave his views concerning its 
mission: “It is not missionary society, 
nor a society for the suppression of 
the slave trade, nor a society for 
the improvement of the blacks, nor a 
society for the abolition of slavery; it is 
simply a society for the establishment of a 
colony on the coast of Africa.” And these 
are but samples of the general tone and 
tenor of its writers and speakers, of the 
documents and addresses that once 
abounded for its advocacy and defense. 
Among them the religious press was 
largely represented. Thus a Southern 
paper declares: “If free people of color 
were generally taught to read, it might be 
an inducement for them to remain in this 
country. We would offer them no such in- 
ducements.” Nor were the Northern 
journals without sentiments equally un- 
feeling. The New Haven Meligious Intelli- 
gencer condemned any measures calculsted 
to bind the colored population to this 
country by “seeking to raise them to 8 
level with the whites, whether by found- 
ing colleges or in any other way,” because 
it would “divert attention and counteract 
and thwart the whole plan of coloniza- 
tion.” 


PRESBYTERIAN CENTRALISM 
OF POWER. 





BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue form of government of the Pres- 
byterian Church of this country provides 
for four classes of judicatorics: the Church 
Session, the Presbytery, the Synod, and 
the Gencral Assembly, in which it lodges 
all the ecclesiastical powers of the Church, 
while placing these bodies in certain rela- 
tions to each other, In respect to the 
powers of the General Assembly (the high- 
est judicatory of the Church) two theories 
have been held. One of them limits the 
powers of the Assembly to the grants and 
recitals of the Constitution, and main- 
tains that any exercise of power beyond 
these limits is legally unauthorized, and 
may be an act of usurpation and tyranny. 
The other theory claims that the Assem- 
bly has the right not only to exercise the 
powers expressly delegated to it, but also 
in its discretion to exercise those which 
are assigned to the lower courts of the 
Church. The latter is the theory of 
plenary power in the General Assembly, 
end involves an absolute centralism and 
absorption of a2? the powers of the Church 
whenever the majority in any given 
Assembly shall choose so to determine. 
The Assembly can do anything at its dis- 
cretion which the iaferior judicatories can 
do. It always has this “reserved power,” 
and may exercise it at its pleasure. 

Now, whether this doctrine of Presby- 
terian centralism in the General Assembly 
be the correct view is purcly a constitu- 
tional question, and is to be determined 
by reading the Constitution itsclf, and not 
by any speculations upon church power 
in general. Itso happens that the Pres- 
byterian Church has a written Constitu- 
tion, defining its organization, naming its 
church courts, and with particularity 
specifying the powers to be exercised by 
each of these courts. All the powers that 
can be lawfully exercised by the courts of 
the Church must be so exercised under 
this Constitution and in agreement there- 
with. Any departure from this principle 
would vacate the whole instrument, and 
make it a dead letter, having no practical 
force as against the usurpations of the 
majority. If, therefore, the’ General As- 
sembly be invested with plenary power in 
the sense above defined, then we must 
find the fact in the Constitution; and if 
we cannot find it there, then manifestly no 
such power exists. 

Itis an acknowledged and well-settled 
rule in the interpretation of constitutional 
instruments that the delegation of powers 
is always to be taken as a denial of those 
not thus delegated. While in the one di- 
rection we have a grant of powers, we 
equally have in the other a limit of 
powers. Any other principle of interpre- 
tation would imply that a body vested 
with powers by a specific grant may pass 
beyond the limits thus defined, and do 
anything which it is not expressly forbid- 
den to do. Constitutions are usually posi- 
tive in what they bestow, and not nega- 
tive in their form, because what they be- 
stow is meant to be the limit of all the 
powers intended to be bestowed:* 


come then to a question of fact: Does the 
Form of Government in the chapter which 
treats of the General Assembly, in the 
specific powers recited in sections fourth 
and fifth“as belonging to this body, be- 











“tee for the Soutbern District of New Kerk, 


gypdition should be added the avowed 


stow upon it the powers which jn other 


Adopting this plain and obvious rule, we. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


chapters are assigned to the Church Ses- 
sion, the Presbytery, and the Synod, re- 
spectively? Does it describe the powers 
of these lower courts in detail, giving to 
each different functions, and then when it 
comes to the General Assembly aggregate 
and consolidate them all in this one body ? 
Does it give to the latter an eminent juris- 
diction which is original and concurrent 
with that of the former? Does it, for ex- 
ample, bestow upon the Assembly the 
right to receive members into the local 
church, or exclude them from the sacra- 
ments, which is the function of the Church 
Session; or the right to reccive and issue 
appeals from Church Sessions, or ordain, 
install, remove, and judge ministers, which 
belongs to the Presbytery; or the right to 
review the records of presbyteries, and ap- 
prove orcensure them, or to erect new 
presbyteries, and unite or divide those 
which were before erected, which is ex- 
pressly declared to be the business of 
synods? Do we findany such grant of 
powers to the Assembly? None whatever. 
The things which the Assembly may law- 
fully do are not ‘identical with those 
which are specifically assigned to the 
lower judicatories, and they could not be 
without involving a conflict of jurisdic- 
tions. The Constitution goes upon the 
principle of distributing the powers of the 
Church among its respective judicatorics, 
and not aggregating them anywhere; 
never confounding these judicatories or 
their respective powers, while placing 
them in such relations to each other that the 
right of complaint and appeal may by suc- 
cessive steps be carried from the lowest to 
the highest court. The General Assembly 
isas much the creature of the Constitution, 
as much bound by it, and as much limited 
by it asany other judicatory of the Church. 
It has no powers except those which are 
delegated in the ecclesiastical compact; 
and it so happens that these delegated 
powers are not the ones which the same 
compact bestows upon the lower courts. 


‘This is the matter of fact on the very face 


of the Constitution, as every man knows 
who is at all familiar with it. 

We, hence, conclude that the theory 
which claims for the General Assembly 
plenary power concurrent with all the 
other judicatories of the Church is con- 
trary to the Constitution. It must be so, 
unless we assume that the delegation of 
powers imposes no restriction or limita- 
tion in respect to those not thus delegated ; 
indeed, in respect to powers actually dele- 
gated to other judicatories. If we adopt 
this assumption, we may as well call the 
Constitution nothing as a rule for the gov- 
ernment of the General Assembly. It 
ceases to be an intelligible law, and leavcs 
the Assembly with power to do whatevcr 
may please the existing majority. 

But it may be said that the General 
Assembly has“ the power of deciding in 
all controversies respecting doctrine and 
discipline,” and also the power “ of super- 
intending the concerns of the whole 
Church.” This is very true; yet, when 
the Assembly undertakes to exercise these 
powers or any others, it must do so in the 
manner prescribed by the Form of Govern- 
ment and the Book of Discipline. It can- 
not assume the functions of a Church Ses- 
sion, and summon churchmembers for 
trial and judgment; or these of a Presby- 
tery, and exercise original jurisdiction over 
ministers ; since these by the very terms oi 
the Constitution belong to the Church 
Session or the Presbytery, and not to the 
General Assembly. The right of “decid- 
ing in all controversies respecting doctrine 
and discipline,” and “ superintending the 
concerns of the whole Church,” is a right 
to be so exercised as not to interfere with 
the rights and powers of other judicatories, 
while it must be limited to a constitutional 
mode of proceeding. Upon say other 
supposition it becomes an encroachment 
upon the Constitution itself, and makes the 
Assembly a centralized and unrestrained 
despotism in the Church, without any rules 
to bind or regulate its action. 

It may again be said that the Assembly 
is the supreme judicatory of the Chured. 
We answer that it is supreme in that sense 
in which the Constitution makes it so, and 
in no other. The supremacy of the As- 
sembly as the final court of appeal in all 
matters properly brought before it, which 
is the supremacy that the Constitution 
gives, is one thing; but the supremacy 
which invests it with all the powers be- 
stowed upon the other judicatories would 
be quite another thing, and certainly not 
the supremacy known to the Constitution. 
Outside of this Constitution, and beyond 
it, the Assembly has not a particle of 
authority in the Church or over it. Its 
authority is limited and defined. It is the 
agent of the Church within certain limits 
and for certain purposes; and beyond 
these limits and purposes it absolutely has 
no power. One of these limitations we 
have in the rights and powers of other jn- 
dicatories; and these the Assembly must 
not touch except in the precise way which 
the Constitution designates. Especially it 
must not the functi of other 
judicatories, and thus bring itself in con- 
flict with their jurisdiction, with no war- 
rant of law for so doing. 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
Constitution itself, providing for the cxist- 
ence of a General Assembly and defluing 
its powers, is a creature of the presby- 
teries, and by its own terms susceptible of 
any alteration or change which may be de- 
creed. by a competent majority of these 
presbyteri¢s. They can wholly abolish it, 
and make a new Constitution, and alter 
the powers of the Assembly at their pleas- 
ure. The Assembly has absolutely neo 
power fo change it in. any resyect, while 
the presbyteries have complete power over 
the instrument, and over all the powers 
delegated by it. The Constitution ex- 
pressly says that “ before any overtures ar 
regulations, proposed by the Assembly 
to be established as constitutional rules, 
shall be obligatory on the churches it 
shall be necessary to transinit them to all 
the presbyteries, and to receive the returns 
of at least a majority of them, in writing, 
approving thereof.” This shows most con- 
clusively that the presbyterics are the 
fountain of legal power. The Assembly 
may propose chances, yet the presbyteries 
are the only bodies that can invest them 
with authority. The Assembly may count 
the votes and declare the results; and this 
it is bound to do, Any declinature to dis- 
charge this duty would be revolutionary ; 
and, moreover, the presbyteries would 
have a very easy remedy for this refusal 
F by sending commissioners to the next As- 
sembly who would do their duty. 

Here, then, we have a power—a law- 
making power, the very highest kind of 
power inthe Presbyterian Church—which 
does not belong to the General Assembly, 
but does belong to the presbyteries, and 
may be so exercised by them as to abridge 
the powers of the Assembly or abolish the 
body altogether. The Assembly certain- 
ly is not invested with all the powers that 
belong to all the constituent parts of. the 
Church. The Princeton Repertory was right 
when, in July, 1835, it said that “the presby- 
teries are the true fountain of all ecclesi- 
astical power” in the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. R. J. Breckinridge was right when he 
said, in 1884, that “ the General Assembly 
is a purely delegated body, possessing 
powers limited and strictly defined, intend- 
ed to answer purposes plainly declared, 
and capable of being destroyed without 
infringing upon one single principle of real 
Presbyterianism. It is created by the 
presbyteries, a certain proportion of which 
may enlarge, curtail, or abolish it and all 
its powers at will.” That construction of 
the Constitution which declares that the 
Assembly “retains and at its pleasure ex- 
ercises even those powers which the lower 
courts are allowed to exercise in common 








with though in subordination to itself” 





is at war with the whole letter and spirit 
of the instrument. Does not the Book of 
Discipline expressly say that “ process 
against a Gospel minister shall always be 
entered before the presbytery of which he 
is a member’; and, if so, how can the As- 
sembly exercise original jurisdiction in the 
trial ofa minister? Manifestly it cannot, 
except by the grossest assumption of 
power. Let it be assumed that the As- 
sembly may, at the will of the majority, at 
any time extend its power into the func- 
tious which the Constitution expressly as- 
signs to the lower courts; and then we 
have a principle assumed not only dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the Church, but 
which may, especially in the heat of con- 
troversy, be so applied as to perpetrate the 
greitest outrages. We object to the as- 
sumption altogether. It is a species of 
high-church Presbytcrianism not known 
to the Form of the Government. 

For these reasons we entirely M@ssent 
from the conclusion arrived at by the 
writer in The Presbyterian of October 8th, 
1870, siening himself “R.” We admits 
that “ ordinarily the distribution of powers 
among the different courts should be 
strictly adhered to,” while maintaining 
that the Assembly has “the reserved 
power ” of invading this “ distribution ” at 
its discretion. He is very careful, in his 
argument upon the question, not to cite 
the only authority which is really decisive 
upon the point—and this is the Conatitu- 
tion itself. How would it do to say that 
ordinarily “ process against a Gospel min- 
ister shall always be entered before the 
presbytery of which he is a member”; yet 
that the Assembly, in virtue of its “re- 
served power,” may at its discretion insti- 
tute such a proceeding? Would not this 
be a palpable contradiction of the Consti- 
tution itse!f?, We maintain that the juris- 
diction of the Assembly, like that of the 
Church Session, the Presbytery, and the 
Synod, is just that which the Constitution 
gives, and no other; and that outside of 
this grant there is no “ reserved power” in 
any of these courts. 
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Genrperanee. 


THE N. Y. INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


Brnenamton, N. Y., Oct. 4th, 1870. 
To tHE Epitor oF THR INDEPENDENT: 

Tim New York State Inebriate Asylum, 
founded in 1858 and first opened to patients 
in 1864, stands upon a beautiful hill 
about three miles oast of the city of Bing- 
hamton, Broome County. On the south, 
east, and west the bill slopes into bearntifal 
valleys, in the center of which are the silver 
windings of the Susquehanna and Chenango 
rivers, which unite at the city. The Susque- 
hanna is almost within a stone’s throw of the 
asylum, 

No more beautiful and healthful location 
could be found in the country for any public 
institution. The edifice is buiit of Syracuse 
limestone, and has a total front of 385 feet, 
mean depth 52 fect, and four storics in bight; 
the center building being faced by two towers, 
which make the building scem much bigher 
than it actually is. The front is to the west, 
while the north is protected bya hill covered 
with trees. The main building and south 
wing are alone used now. Some ycarsa since 
the north wing was destroyed by fire, and is 
now in process of being rebuilt. Each floor 
is divided into wards for the use of the 
patients. There are two entrances from the 
west. Upon entering at the main door, a hall 
running through the depth of the building is 
seen, while on the right is the superintend- 
ent’s office, and on the left a large and well- 
furnished parlor. <A hall, leading to the right 
afier passing the superintendent’s rooms, 
leads into the rooms composiag tie second 
ward. The third and fourth stories correspond 
with the second, being divided inte wards for 
the patients and a few chambers for visitors 
and guests, The first or ground floor, how- 
ever, is not so well finished and far less pref- 
erable than the others. This is occupied by 
the servants; and there are three small billiard- 
rooms on this floor, each containing a good 
Phe'an tabie. 

The rooms occupied by the patients are 
nearly all alixe. They are large and airy, 
with high ceiling, and lighted by means of a 
large window. The walls are sky-colored, 
the windows shaded with lattice shutters, the 
floor covered with a carpet in warm colors, 
and a bronze iron bedstead of the English 
style occupies one corner of the room. A 
large wardrobe stands conspicuously at one 
side, while two tables, several chairs, a mar- 
ble basin with silver cock, and a mirror 
make up the remainder of the furniture. The 
room is warmed and ventilated by means of 
hot and cold-air registers, and is lighted by 
double pendant gas-burners, with glones, 
and aside light, all supplied wita gasoline, 
manufactared on the premises, 

In the fourth story of the main building is 
the chapel, now In an unfinist-ed state, but 
designed to be a comfortable and pleasant 
place of service. The room is 86 feet wide by 
69 deep, and 40 feet high atthe apex. It con- 
taina 80 pews, with five sittings in each pew, 
making 400 sittings. The chancel is 12x14 
feet in size,.with groin ceilings, decorated 
with rib mouldings, corbels, and bosses. 
The pews and woodwork generally are of 
walnut, chestnut, and butterant. On elthor 
side of the audience-room is a projection, 
supported by brackets, and forming galleries 
for the choir. 

In the rear of. the main building and main 
wings is a newly-constructed wing for the 
culinary and Jaundry departments, and ihe 
second story contains a large dining-room. 


Formerly a large wing occupied this site; and, 


besides the departments above named, it 
contained a large gymnasium, bowling-alley, 
billiard-room, club-room, ete. It was de- 
stroyed by fire last March, entalling a seri- 
ous loss npon the institution. No attempt 
will be made at present to reptaca the gym- 
nasium, bowling-alley, and bi!!iard-rooms, 
She latter being provided for by appropria- 
ting to that use small rooms on the ground- 
floor, and the fine club-roo: being replaced 
ly s small reom in the thisd story, adjoining 
which 1s a liberal-sized reading-room. . 

The <‘-conragements attending the estab- 
Nehmeni -n4 successful prosecution of as 
benevolen: x= enterprise as that had in view 
by the opening of the New York State In- 
ebriate Asylum have beén many. Yet the 
institution is in a satisfactory condition now. 
There are about sixty patients. Of this 
number by far the most are young men, 
tHongh thercare some who hare followed their 
ruinous appetite for many yeare. The ad- 
vantages the asylum offers to those who find 
themselves unable to break their habit of 
drinking to excess are reat, medical attend- 
ance, and absolute freedom from temptation. 
Tf a person fs bant upon reform, he will here be 
assisted, strengthened, and encouraged, until 
he regains his lost will-power and is enabled 
to-go out into the world again strong in the 
knowledge that he is able to resist tempta. 
tion by reason of having regained his 
mental and physical vigor. The question of, 
intemperance has been studied more attent- 
ively lately than ever before. Men have not 
contented themselves with looking merely to 
the surface of-the snbject and dismissing it, 
with the opinion that the inebriate can re- 
form himself by merely signing the pledge or 
joining a temperance society. The medical 
profession and gentlemen of known talent 
and thought have looked deeper into tbis 
strangely fearful thing, and have learned, or 
are fast learning, to regard intemperance as a 
disease, and notasacrime. The sufferer from 
this cause is being pitied now where he used 
to be condemned. And, while we are forced 
to acknowledge the fact that it is the best 
men of society, the most promising young 
men of the nation, and fhe brigh orna- 
tients of the Tock, odie ar bce, 
worlds that fall victims to this fell destroyer, 
it is well worth the while of the learned, the 
great, and the gdod to study the question, 
and, by diving to the bottom of it, to find the 
preventive for the evil. Regarding intem- 
perance as a moral if not a legal crime, we 
are forced to acknowledge our sons, the 
brightest ernaments of society, and those from 
whom the world expects the most, as erim- 
fmals. Regarding it as a physical and moral 
disease, our sympathies are excited, and we 
are willing to investigate the nature of the 
disease and apply the cure, if any can be 
found. 

The great remedy is total abstinence: but 
before that can be attained the evfferer must 


ore 





be assisted In gaining control of the will- 
power God has given him. He must be edu- 
cated so that he will be able to cure bimself; 
and, in order to do this, no better plan has 


-beea found than that whereby he is freed for 


a time from all the cares and concerns of daily 
life, and kept also for that time where he 
will be out of the reach of temptation. By 
these means his physical strength is re- 
covered; the nerves are steadied; the trem- 
bling limbs become natural; the alcohol is 





last week. It was given in the usual place, 
with about sixty performers, under the direc- 
tion of Carl Bergmann. The grand Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven was played remark- 
ably well, considering that the band now 
take up their instruments for serious work 
for the first time since the summer vacation ; 
and one movement, the allegretto, was so 
perfect that Mr. Bergmann did not find it 
necessary once to interrupt it. The second 

jection was Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sakuntala’’ over- 





driven from the system; the appetite re- 
turns; Nature resumes her sway over every 
part of the redeemed body; and the patient 
is then in a better position to resist the great 
evil and to carry the cure to the perfect end. 

The “treatment” at the New York State 
Asylum is in accordance with these theories. 
No medicine is used, except such as is neces- 
sary to correct the more extravagant symp- 
toms of disease. If the patient is almost 
nerveless upon his arrival there, as many of 
them are, he is given doses of bromide of 
potassium. The great cure for the disease of 
intemperance (for it is regarded as a disease 
there) is rest and ab of temptation, as we 
have said. The patient spends his time as he 
pleases. At seven in the morning a beil 
awakes him. Half an hour laterhe is called 
to breakfast. After that there are chapel 
services, conducted by Rev. G. W. Bush, 
the chaplain. The services are after the 
Episcopal style, and a choir, composed of 

tients and assisted by a good organ, fur- 
nishes the music for the worship. 

After these services the day is open to rec- 
reation and pleasure. One party joins in a 
game of bare-ball; and, for the purpose of 
ke«ping up a supply of bats and balls, a club 
has been regularly organized. Others go to 
the billiard-rooms; and the more studious 
spend tie time in the reading-room or their 
own rooms, and whi'e the time away with 
book or paper. Therearetwo small but well, 
selected libraries in the asylum, one of which 
belongs to the Ollzpod Club, a literary so- 
ciety, numbering a fair portion of the patients, 
which also keeps a supply of the leading 
newspepers and periodicals. At one o'clock 
the patients dine. The food is plain and 
wholesome. Thera is enough, and it is of 
good quality, without much attempt at fur_ 
nishing luxuries. At six they hav* supper, 
and at scven chapel services again. The great 
evests of the day are the scmi-datly mails, 
morning and evening. In the evening it is 
usual! for s number of the patients to assemble 
in the parlor, where there are a good Weber 
piano and plenty of players—some of them 
excellent. Perhaps one of them accompanies 
with a violin; and now and then another 
danccs a break-down, in the hall sdjoining, 
for the edification of the spectators. Later 
in the evening the patients gather into the 
room by fours, and for an hour are deeply in- 
volved in the mysteries of whist. At ten 
o’clock every patient is exp’ cted to be in bis 
room, and at half-past ten the night-watch- 
tan passes throu:th the wards and with sten- 
torian voice sings “Lights oat.” Fifieen 
minutes later, the patients are courting the 
embraces of Morphens. On Sabbath Rev. 
Mr. Bash preaches a sermon, and services ia 
addition are conducted in the usual manner. 

By farthe greater portion of the patients 
are men who go there honestly bent upon 
reform. To such there need be no such word 
as fail. The superintendent of the asyinm, 
Dr. D. G. Dodge, took charge of the institn- 
tion last May. It is hardly necessary to 
speak of former administrations, further than 
to say that the expenses for keeping up the 
asylum have been so largo that it was 
feared that the experiment of a State In- 
ebriate Asylum would fail upon a pecuniary 
consideration. Although the receipts were 
sometimes $4,000 per month, it was not an 
uncommon thing to finda deficit at the end 
of the month of hundreds of dollars. This 
continued call uvon the state for money, the 
losses hy fires, and other discouraging causes 
p'aced the asylum in an embarrassing situ- 
ation. Afier six veare’ trial, it was thought it 
ought to be self-cunporting, or nearly so; and 
the legislature began to tire of the continual 
applications for new appropriations. Dr. 
Dodge has made ithis study to carry on the 
institution without uenecessary waste, and 
to run itas cheaply as possible,and make it 
subserve the end for which it was founded. 
While the patients have not been robbed of 
any privileres or comforts before allowed 
them, such reductions have been made in the 
emount of help employed, in preventine 
waste, and in cutting down the expenses 
where it could be donc withont iniury, 
that one month of Dr. Dodge's administra- 
tion shows a reduction of about 30 per cent. 
in the expense accounts, as compared with 
the same month in the preceding year. 
Other months show a like reasonable reduc- 
tion of expenses. . 

The patients pay $20 per week, though In 
eome cases It is reduced to $10; and the state 
reserves the right of sending a given number 
of natients who pay nothing. The idca of 
the board of directors and superintendent ia 
to place the asylum on such a footing that 
it shall be kept well filled, and patients be 
admitted for $10 and $12 per week. And, with 
the present management folly carricd out, 
this can be done, and the instituiion be self- 
supporting. 

No donb's ean existin the minds of those 
who reason ant invastigate as to the benefits 
of such an instiintion. -Objections have been 
urged against it; but, in view of all the facts, 
they are unreasonable, If it is admitied that 
intemperance is a disease, an} thatits bestand 
in fact its only eure is rest and freedom from 
temptation, by whic? the patient may regain 
his natural strength of mind and body, then 
there can be no better way of applying this 
remedy thaz dy the agency of an institution 
founded for and devoted entirely and exclu- 
sively to that purpose. There are hundreds 
of men who have come here, and gone away 
cured, and are now Milling their proper places 
in socicty, and tharkin< God that they came 
here. I have only to add that, if this should 
meet the eye of any poor sufferer from Inebri- 
ety who has the will but lacks the power to 
leave bis intemperate course; whose days are 
filled with such woe and sorrow as only this 
class of unfortunates can suffer, and whose 
nights are but a continued repetition of the 
practices that brutalize and ruin him; who 
longs for the return of the days when he was 
a sober man, wherein he remembers arising 
in the morning with a clear head, a sweet 
breath, and a body refreshed by sober s!eep— 
to that fellow-suferer, my brother and friend, 
I would say: Pack up your clothing and 
beoks, leave your business just. where it is, 
and try the benefits of three or six months or 
a year (according to the state of your physi- 
eal health) at the New York State Inebriate 
Asylum. You will never regret it. False 
reasonings of pride may restrain you; but 
don’t listen to them. A pride that has failed 
to keep you from drinking to excess is not 
worth having. Refuse to listen to it; try the 
proposed remedy, and yon may yet rejoice 
with hundreds of others, and thank God that 
you are of the redeemed and ransomed. 

A Patient. 














Loxpon is soon to enjoy a musical sensa- 
tion in the reappearance of Madame Viardot 
Garcia. Not, indeed, asa singer, for she must 
be at least 50 ycars old; but asa composer 
and teacher, in both which characters, and 
especially in the latter, she bas enjoyed a 
wide celebrity. Daughter of the famous 
singer, Emmanuel Garcia, and sister of the 
great Malibran, she inherited an extraordinary 
musical genius, and spent her entire youth in 
its cultivation, She bas sung in nearly all 
the great capitals of the world (as a little 
child she even visited America with her 
parents; though, of course, she was too young 
at that time to appear in public), and some o¢ 
the greatest characters on the lyric stage are 
commonly said to have been ‘‘created’’ by 
her. In Berlin she held her ground against 
Jenny Lind when the Lind fever was at its 
hight. Meyerbeer pronounced her the best 
representative of hisown Valentin that he had 
ever heard. one occasion she doubled 
the parts of Isabella and Alice in “ Robert.” 

is is a rare feat; but Zhe Atheneum is mis- 
taken in calling it ‘“‘unprecedented,"’ for La 
Grange has done the same thing in New York. 
As lately as 1860, Madame Viardot Garcia 
created a profound impression in Gluck’s 
“ Orpheus,” at the Paris Théatre Lyrique- 
Since that time she has sung but little, ex- 
cept for charitable purposes. She married 
Louis Viardot, the well-known critic and 
litterateur, in 1840, end has latterly resided 
at Baden-Bafen. Her ample fortune; how- 
ever, has been swept away by the war, and 
she is now compelled to begin the world 


....The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 





had its first public rehearsal of the gegson common sense of the term.in the whole of| §Mass., inst., Oct. 13th,in Wenham, 


ture, a finely instrumented work, belonging 
to the new achool, but not to its more fren- 
zied subsection, and int ting to the popu- 
lar ear chiefly for a beautiful violoncello solo, 
which is exquisitely played by Mr. Bergner. 
Hector Berlioz closes the programme with 
his spasmodic overture to ‘Les Francs- 
Juges.” As the readers of the daily papers 
were treated, when the “ Sakuntala” over- 
ture was first played in New York, last sea- 
son, to various acute remarks uporhe felic- 
ity with which Goldmark had fllustrated the 
“wierd,” “misty,” and “romantic” Teutonic 
legend, it may not be amiss to remark that 
the “‘Sakuntala” is the best-known of all 
Hiadoo poems that have ever been translated 
into English—an episode of the great epic, 
the “Mahabharata,” having as much to do 
with wierd Teutonic legend as it has with the 
“ Song of Solomon.”’ 





....Mr. John P. Morgan, organist of Trin- 
ity Church, has founded a society of fifty 
trained vocalists, a few instrumental solo 
performers, and an orchestra of proportionate 
dimensions, for the purpose of performing 
classical motets, cantatas, psalms, chamber 
music, etce.—especially that which is little 
known in this country. He has published a 
list of cight important compositions which 
are to be produced at once, and six of these 
have never been heard in public in America. 
Three are by Mendelssohn (including an un- 
published ‘‘Responsorium e Hymnus’’), and 
one is by Ferdinand Willer. Mr. Morgan 
calls his society the Euterpe. Four concerts 
and four public rehearsals are to be given 
during the present season at Association 
Hall, the tirst rehearsal taking place on the 
2d of November. 


.... During the last few years a great many 
hidden treasures have been brouzht to light 
by systematic rammaging among the manu- 
scripts of dead-and-zone musicians, especially 
Mendelssohn and Schubert; and now we have 
the welcome news that a hitherto unknown 
violin concerto of Beethoven’s has been dis- 
covered in the possession of a musical society 
at Vicnaa. It is incomplete; but there is 
enough of it to justify an attempt to com- 
plete it, and we may hope to hear it per- 
formed, 





....Good music does pay sometimes, espe- 
cially ont of New York. Theodore Thomas 
received $13,000 for his twelve concerts in 
Boston, and the English Opera Company 
(which we hope will be delighting large aud- 
fences at Nible’s by tue time these lines are 
printed) haa just closed an enormonsly prof- 
itable season in Chicago. As for Nilsson, 
there is still no limit to her popularity. 
Wherever sine gos the result is the same. 





Scientific. 





A currovs case of death is recorded in the 
Moravian, and is worthy of a place in this 
scientific record. That paper says of Michae! 
Baalie, a colored preacher at Twistwyk, pear 
Gradenthal, South Africa: 


“The manner of his death was curious. At 
astore in the neizhborhood, a tame ostrich 
was running about, which had conceived a 
dislike to Bualie, because he hal refured to 
give it some bread which it had smelicd in 
his pockst, As goon as it saw hiun,a few 
days after this occurrence, it at once ran 
toward him. As a creek separated them, 
Baalie sat down, and his opponent remained 
on the watch on the other side. After an 
hour's waiting, the bird got tired and com- 
mented to feed again: whereupon Baalie 
stepped into a boat, ad in as quici a manner 
as possible rowed across. As e00n, however, 
a3 the ostrich observed him, it started in 
pursuit, chasing him into the house of the 
storekeep ir close by, without 
moving from the spot. The sterekeeper, 
who enjoyed the sport, told Baalie he was too 
fearful, and thai the ostrich would retreat if 
he marched boldly up to it; and, in casc it did 
not, that he could easily master it by seizing 
it by the neck. Baalie took a stick and went 
toward the bird; which at once atincked him 
and, before he could defend himself, Kieked 
him in the abdomen on the same spo! where 
he had sustained aa a the day before. [le 
died a few days afterward.” 


.... Huxley insists that those who clati:n to 
have succeeded in producing life Ly ‘“spon- 
taneous generation” (the term may be ex- 
cused as more generally intelligible than he- 
terog is or adiog is) must be mistaken, as 
the experiment is constantly tricd on an 
enormons scate, with contrary results. Meats, 
fruits, vegetables, the very materials of the 
most fermenta>le aud putrescible infusions are 
preserved to the extent of thousands of tons 
every year, in tin cans or glass jars, and kept 
for years, without putrefying, fermenting, or 
getting mouldy. He asks what it can be but 
the exclusion of germs that prevents the 
growth of Vibriones and Bacteria? This 
question defenders of the theory are bound to 
answer. Airis not necessary for fermenta- 
tion or for the life of these protozoa; so its 
exclusion cannot be the cause. 








...-Good Jean meat contains fifty per cent 
of water, 20 of fat, and but 20 of tibrinc, albu- 
men, gelatine, ard mineral matters. A good 
extract of beef, like Licbig’s, contains no fat, 
but 17 per cent of water, a little more gela- 
tine and a !ittle less albumen than lean meat, 
4 times as much mineral matters, and 51 per 
cent. of creatine and other secondary albu- 
minous products. nese Igiter, not found in. 
fresh meat, are very stimulating, even more 
80 than fiesh meat, and @xcite the digestive 
organs, aiding them to dispose of food which 
would not be digested without this aid. Of 
course, such extracts are not to be depended 
on alone for food. 


.-.-It is probable the sum of $2,000 will be 
raised which was needed to fit out the scien- 
tific party which proposes to apend the win- 
ter on the top of Mt. Washington, taking 
metevrological observations. They expect to 
be snowed in at the Tip Top House from De- 
cember till March; but will be connected by 
telegraph with the outside world. The room 
they are to occupy will be lined with felt, and 
they expect to use 20 tons ofcoal during the 
winter. 


...-Dr. Meissner has published a second 
series of his researches upon oxygen, in 
which he proves quite satisfactorily the state- 
ment which he put forth 7 years ago that 
oxygen under electrical action was converted 
not only into ozone, but into a second allo- 
tropic form of oxygen, which he calls anto- 
zone—following Schénbein in this name. 
Antozone when bronght into contact with 
vapor forms a peculiar dense mist. 


....An assistant secretary of the British 
Astronomical Society, Mr. Williams, has just 
finisbed a translation of the Chinese records 
of comets observed for 2,250 years, ending 
A. D. 1840. is the only continuous reg. 
istry of the kind in existence, and is ex- 
pected to yicld important results hereafter.” 


...-Several species of mollusks which prey 
upon other shell-fish have been discovered to 
possess the power of secreting sulphuric acid. 
This they probably use in making the holes 
in shells, which they perforate in order toreach 
the animal within; sulphuric acid being a 
solvent of lime, 

...-Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has succeeded in photographing the pro- 
tuberances of the sun, being the first man who 
has been able to do it, except in the case of 
a total eclipse. 

fn | 


Missionary Bews, 


Rev. Joux Hoae writes from Upper 
Egypt to the United Presbyterian one of the 
most urgent petitions for re-enforcements 
that we have lately read. Leaving aside the 
Mussulmans, of the 12 bishoprics into which 


‘the Coptic Church is divided, the first 4 in 


Lower Egypt—Alexandria, Menoofieb, Cairo, 
and Fayiim—are each occupied by American 
missionaries, But the vast territory occupied 
by the 8 ini pries has but ofie 


hich 





| missionary station, that of Osiat, occupied by 
Fone clergyman and one physician. Each of 


these other bishoprics ought. to be occupied 
at once-by the United Presbyterians; and, if 
they will not do it, by other Christians. This 
Board has Egypt entirely to themselves ; ‘‘ for, 
with the exception of two Irish ladies, one 
of whom has 8 school in Alexandria, and the 
other, with her Syrian assistants, has schools, 
a book depot, and other ferms of Christian 
work going on under her eye in Cairo, the 
American Mission is the only mission, in the 








Egypt. From Minieh to Esneh there are 
some five hundred miles of unoccupied terri- 
tory, broad as the Nile Valley. The Roman 
Catholics have nearly half a score of stations 
in this district—at Osiit, Tahta, Ekhmeem, 
Girgeh, Negadeh, etc.; but their work is a 
failure, whether for evil or good.” Tho 
Arabic language will have to be Icarned by 
recruits, and is almost identical with Arabic 
as spoken in Syria. The worst difficulty is 
the climate. Mr. Hogg says: 


“For five months of the year (from No- 
vember to about the middic of March) the 





ciimate of Upper Egypt is all that could be 
wished. During the remainder of the year it 
is very trying. The heatis so intense from 


May to July that itis dangerous to remain 
mavy minutes in the sun, and the thermom- 
eter remains about and often above blood- 
heat all the night through! The children are 
of necessity confined within doors all dey 
long, and they grow languid and droop and 
die. After repeated trials, we have come to 
the conclusion that our children must leave 
Osifit in March, and not return until Novem- 
ber. But whither shall we send them? In 
Tadia and in Syria there are mountains 
capped with snow in midsummer. In Egypt 
there are none. The only change they can 
have, unless they are sentto Syria or Scot- 
land, is to the sea-coast at Ramieh, between 
Alexandria and the Bay of Aboukir. But the 
wind from the sea, though cool, is moist, and 
the glare of the sun reflected from the sand 
i, strong, and the children have no shady 
places to play under. And what is the re- 
sult? Ophthalmia. It is almost a wonder 
to see a child at Ramleh free from ophthal- 
mia fora number of weeks at a time. At 
the present time the Sanitarium is a veri- 
table hospital of sick folx, chiefly children ; 
and almost the only disease among us is this 
dreaded disease of the cyes. Doctors can do 
little for it. It must run its course. After 
pos ger attacks, the eyes become granula- 

, 88 is the case with all my chi!dren, and 
the eyesight may be impaired for life. 
nothing be donc, do youask? They can be 
sent to Syria every summer, 23 mine were 
this year. I know of no other pian, except 
it be to send them home and conclude to 
labor on a’one.” ‘ 


Mr. Hogg throws out the suggestion that it 
might be well for the missionaries in Egypt 
and Damascus to labor together in Egypt 
during the wintcr, and in Syria during the 
summer. They would thus avoid tte broil- 
ing heat of the Egyptian summer, where it 
is impossible to itinerate ; and the Syrian win- 
ters, which prevent itinerating in the moun- 
tains. 


-.--One of the Free Baptist missionaries 
writes to the ifurning Siar of the buiiding by 
the native converts of a cheap little chapel in 
a viliace near Midnapur, India. It is built 
entirely of mud, brushwood, and rice-straw, 
with the exception of 3 large beams that sup- 
port the roof. It gives a good audience-room 
of 17 by 27 feet, and is better than any resi- 
dence of the Santhals who built it, though 
costing but about $15. The writer makes 
the following suggestive commentary on this 
text, indiéating one of the main vices of mis- 
stonary policy, which we are now beginning 
to correct : 

“Some of our readers may smile at thie 
cheap little house, and wander why we speak 
of such trifles. We regard the erection of 
this small chapel by our Santhal brethren in 
their own village as by no mcans a matter of 
trivial importance. It is the siga of a better 
time coming, when our native Christians will 
build meeting-houses that correspond to 
their own dwellings, and which they can 
readily keep in repair, They can thus sup- 
port their own ministry. 

““Tthas been one of the serious mistakes of 
our missionary policy that we have built so 
costly churches. Our littic native churches, 

ided by the missi jes, cannot keep up 
the necessary annual repairs on any of our 
station chapels, save it be the Zarat at Santi- 
re; and I am very doubtful about their do- 
ngit there. Had the thousands of rupees 
laid out for the Balasore chapel _been expeind- 
ed for a number of cheap Zayais in the 
bazars and villages, it would be accomplish- 
ing far more for the mission. About ail 
these things missionaries have to learn by ex- 
perieuce. I fancy very few experienced men 
in this ficld would now undertake to build 
such chapels for the native churches as those 
we have at our stations. Iam sorry to 829 
that our Engli-h brethren are putting upa 
bred expensive stone edifice among the San- 
thals of Rajmahal. It will stand as a monu- 
ment of their folly for years tocome. The 
large sums of money being collected for this 
magnificent church, contd they be expended 
for hundreds of such little chapels as the one 
at Bhimpur, would surely yield greater good 
to the poor Santhals and bring greater giory 
to God. So we believe; and every year in 
Iudia coniirms the beiief.” 

---.We find floating about the following 
paragraph : 

“Nothwithstauding the great advan 
which the Catholic religion enjoys by the 
French control at Tuhiti, it is not popular 
With the natives, and there are certainly not 
over six hundred Catholics, while there are at 
least seven tl d six b d belonging 
to tie Protesiant churches. This appears 
the more singular as there are a Catholic 
bishop, twelve priests, fourteen or fifteen 
friars, and seven Sisters of Mercy; while 
there is only onc representative of the Lon- 
don Mission Society, and he is only allowed 
to icave Papeete on obtaining special permis- 
sion from government.”” 


The statistics may be correct, but the re- 
ports which we have repeutedly seen in The 
Chronicle and in the Annual Report of the 
London Missionary Society show that the 
French Government allows in Tahiti the 
most complete religious liberty. There are 
also several French Protestant missionaries 
on the island. 


....The Moravian missions for this year n- 
clude 293 male and female missionaries, with 
35,099 baptized adults and 23,283 baptized 
children. There are 16 mission provinces 
and 97 stations and outstations. The total of 
persons under instruction is 68,751, and the 
total of European and native laborers is 3,290. 
The largest ber of adh ts is in Su- 
rinam, where there are 24,156. In the West 
Indies and Barbadoes there are nearly 35,000; 
8,818 in Africa; 1,721 in Greeniand; 1,077 in 
Labrador; 349 among the N. A. Indians; 6S 
in Australia, and9 in Thibet. The expendi- 
tures last ycar was 109,432 thalers, besides the 
expense of the Surinam and Labrador mis- 
sions, which are defrayed by auxiliary socie- 
ties ia Holland and England. 


...The Methodists ask for but 6 men for 
each of their three missions In China. This 
number will man them sufficiently, es it is 
desired to employ native pastors to do the 
main-work. The Fuh Chau mission now has 
2 men, and 2 more are on their way, while 
Mr. Baldwin hopes to return with a sixth be- 
fore long. When the men now under appoint- 
ment reach the field, there will be 3 at Kiu 
Kiang and 4at Peking. Mr. Baldwin says: 
“Let 3.more be in readinéss next year for 
the former and 2 for the latter mission. The 
church may then consider its 3 missions in 
China well manned, and will be in a position 
to consider how much larger share she should 
take in China’s evangelization.” 


.-.. Since the majority of the Reformed 
Presbyterians, New Side, have exscinded 
George H. Stuart andthe Mission Presbytery 
of Saharanpur, India, which protested against 
their action, they have been without any 
mission work. Accordingly, they have sent 
overtures to the Presbyterian Church of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, proposing to 
aid in support of its South Sea Island mis- 
sions, 

....The Hindu Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
has lately paid to the United Presbyterian Mis_ 
sion in Egypt his annual contribution of $5,. 
009: His wife was a pupil educated by that 
mission. 


.-.-The statement for September of the 
finances of the Methodist Missionary Society 
(Home and Foreign) shows receipts of $133,596 
and a debt of $86,055. 


Can 














Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS. 


Alward, Henry, Bapt., ord., Oct. 1 

in Second Gane church, Buffalo, ve 

Baelfinch, z i Cong., inst., Oct. 18th, 
e. 





can, 
_ in Central church, Williamsburgh, 


ct. 24, at Athens, Me. 
Moffat, “6 ype Presb., ord. at Dar- 


lington, " 
Packard, George T., Epis., of Andover 
Seminary, ged p Bers ni minister of 
> St. Ann’s, Brookl: 
Pa mace, z Shion inst., Oct. 2d, 
0 Third church dl 
Parks, My » inst., 18th, in 


Butter, Lindley 
en, & ex Coy Presb., ord., Oct. 4th, 


at Irvington, N. Y. 

t er, Presb., inst., Oct. 4tb, 
at Ne » A 

Sve, ina, Presb., ord., at Midland City, 
Wood, Will C., Cong., of Lanesville, 





Mass. 


LOCT, 27, 1870, 








"5 a4 
Cars, 
Atkinson, Willian 2, P 

C. H., Va., toChariotiesriiie, yrs Orange 


» A. G., Preab, 
Springlake, Mica. =, @ Chicago, tg 


Chew, J % s. 
Otlawe, Kan, =? 7M England, 


Central church, Sin tnceh Fra, w 
Curtis, J. W., Bapt., of Bordentown 
J., to Spruce-street church, Philadeighe 


me a a 4 ty Haven, cones of Nor. 
eciendor: hi 
vile NY neeYe Lauth., to Leg, 


Dall D. A., Unitea " , 
Station, Pa. ate Stewarts 


mn, 
WDunean, C. C. B., Presb, . 
D hee o., {9 Westerville, on West Rush. 
unjee, J. W., Freewill B 
street church, Providence, va Ronee 
Fall, J.58., Univ., to Racine, Wis, 
he W. T., Cumberlang Presb, 
I 


w Winchester, Ind., to inartinsville 
’ 


Fisher, Samuel J., Presb., 
elie eae, ones tare 

City, to Civil Bend, Ta,” OY Nebraska 
yee me nP., Cong., of Lowell, tg 
Frigin, Girls Wy Relomed et 
Graves, JS. Cons, of Rosoe Ii toi 
Mancock, C., Cong, of Union, mi, 1 


to Swissrale, Pa 


Modges, Dr., Epis., of Newark, N. 3, to 


Beverly, 0., to Newburg, Ina. oie 
Hutton, Orlando, D. D., Epis., to Arne 


Jones, P. L., Bapt., of Dunkirk 
Boardman Mission, Philadelphia 78 
Jones, T. W., Reformed Dutch, of Potter. 
N.Y. 


Judson, L. P., bapt., of Stil 
¥ to Kose, N. Y. _— edn 
utter, David B., Bapt., of Butternuts 

<a” E-street chureb, Washington, 


Ketth, A.J., Conz., t 
i Inataiation, ny helenae 
eliy, b. W., Refu: erman’ 

x — Pa. sander wie 

err, Jimes D., Presb., o: i 
Til. to Nebraska City, Nene en 
Heyser, Charles, Bapt., of Eleventh 
chureh, Philadelphia, to Trenton, N. J. 
Locke, Georse L., Epls., of Bristol, R. i, 
to Columbus, VO. 
B.uce, Andrew, Presh., to Rolla, Mo. 
Muguire, W., Epis. of East Boston, 
ey to Christ church, Washington, 


Marsh, George D., Cong., of Chicazo 
- inary, to Creston, il. me 
uriin, J., Prost., of Jefferson, Wi 

Delaticld, Wis.” em 
Masters, Zerah, Unit., toShefield, I. 
MWeCalier, Albert, Presb., of Chicago, te 

Emporia, Kan. 

MeGiouegal, Robert, Baptist, to Pilgrim 

eburch, Newark, N. J. 

MieNair, J. L., Reformed Presb., to Presb, 

church, Watkins, N. Y. 

Merrill, Charics, Cong., to Mankato, 

Mian. 

Merrifield, 8., Univ., of Decatur, Mich, 
to Bioomingten, Til. 

Millard, Wiiiiam A., Bapt., of South Hal 
ifax, Vt., to Rowe, Mass. 

Miteheti, S.S., Presh., of New Jersey, to 
detiersonu, Wis. 

M°W hinney, T. M., Christian, to Prov 

idence, R. I. 

Nasi, ©. P., Univ., of Bay City, Mich., to 

Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

Page, Emery, bapt., of Charlestown, Mass., 

to Rockford, 1. 

Park, G. N., Freewill Bapt., of Gilford, N. 

H., to Rochester, N. H. 

Parks, H. W., Presb., to Short Creck and 
Little York, Pa. ? 
Parsons, I. M., Cong., of Springfield, 

Mass., accepis the callto Union euureh, 

Boston. 

Pinkertion,J. A., Presb., of Petersburg, 

Il., to Chilicothe, Mo. 

Porter, Asron, Univ., of Gibson, Ps., te 

Manketo, Mion. 

Ransom, Georze R., Cong., of Dubuque, 
_ Ia., to Webster City, Ta. 
Rudd, R,, Presb., of Williamsville, LiL, te 

Taylorvilie, Di. 

Seecombe, Charies, Cong, of Northfield, 

Minn, to Anamosa, 

Stevens, A. A., to Maine-street church, 

Peoria, LL 
Strong, J.,United Presb.,to Presb. church 

Barlow, O. 


w, O. 

Smith, William HL, Presb., to reunited 
church, Perry, Ti. 

Tavstor, Job», United Presb. to Low 
Point, ill. 

Thacher, Isaiah C., Cong., of Gloucester, 
to Warcham. Mass. q 

Thomas, )., Cong., of Mineral Ridge, 0, 
to Welsh church, Given, In. 

Thompson, T. J., ye of Mount Mor 
tis, N. Y., to Medina, N.Y. 

Todd, M. G., Univ., of Columbus, Wis., t 
Cconomowoc, Wis. 

Tower, W. N., Papt., of Olean, N.Y., t 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Tucker, W. T., Conz., of Manchester, N 
H., to Plymouth church, Worcester, 


Mass, 

Tacker, J. Jr., a of Newton, Masa, 
to Lebanon, N. Hl. 

Schoerdler, Danie! F., Reformed (Ger 
man), to Broadhesdsvilie, Pa. 

Waléburger, John Jacob, Reformed 
(German), to Hazicton, Pa. / 

Wartell, W. P., Cong., of St Clair, Mich, 
to Clinton, Mich. 

Wilson, W. W., Univ., of Shirley, Mass, 
to Oxfo: 


283. 
Wright, N. B., Univ., to Amesbury, Mass 
REMOVALS. 


Adams, C. C., Epis., of Trambull, Conn. 
Barber, 8. G., Bapt., of Norton, 0, Waal 
of support. y 
Boyd, FF L., Presb., of Ronnd Hill, Pa. 
ritain, J. I1., Bapt., of Vineland, NJ. 
Ca oom Sonne Presb., of First ch 
roodlyn, 3 
Cole, Gideon, Bapt., of Weymouth, Mast 
Going to Minnesota. 
Cox, Charles, Bapt., of Squan, N. J. 4 
Cook, John J., Luth., of Emmanuel, Tn 
Cooper, Henry, Presb., of Point Pleasant, 
Pa., to McConnelisville, 9, 1 
Eddy, Hiram, Presb., of Milwaukee. To 
te two churches, 
Fitts, “]. H Cong., of West Boylston 
Maes. 
Flanders, Dr., Bapt., of Westborough, 
ass, 
HH. G., Bapt., of Hudson, Mass. 
Garzia. SevuelL’, Cong., of Albany, Me 
Til health. ot 
Hawthorne, William, United Presb., 
Temingford, N.Y. ce 
Exi1i, 4 A., United Presb., of Jersey City, 


Huntress, E. 8, Cong, of Chelses 
Mich. Disappoin 3 
Sones, 5. w. Reformed (Dutch), of Pob 


MUeIntyre, ‘James A., Presb., of Hilands, 


Pa. ln 

Rule, A. H., United Presb., to Vinton, 

Schnelierdreusler A Reformed 
Dutch), of Warren, N. J. . 

Shanatels, T. M., Bapt., of White Pig 
eon, Mich. 

Smith, Marshall B., Reformed (Duteb), of 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Spaulding, Thectps, Cong., of Deperé 
Wis. Hil bealth. Ge 

Steck, T., Luth., missionary 2 rman 


town, Pa. 
Stewart, J. F., United Presb., of Spars 
1 


Mo. ” 
Worrence, I. W., United Presb., of Sixth 
church, Philadelphia. 
wea, C., United Presb., of Rockburd, 


N. ¥.. ! 
hede —mry + outa, ” cman Bapt., o 
West Campton, N.H. 

White, JW. Gong, of Clinton, Is Ht 
heaith. 
Wiles, B. N., Univ., of McHenry, tL 
DEATHS. 


Baillargeon, Charles Frencols, Cathy 
72, Archbiahop of Quebec, earn) of New 
Brown, George H., Luth, % 
B a Moi oD reew! 
andy, Berjamin, : 
West Parishville, N. Y., August Sth mm 
Clark, og gee 58, of V . 
Mass., Oc’ i 
Ellis, Alford B., Univ., 29, of Soath D 
ham, Mass., Oct. 10th. p., 77, of 
Olmstead, some ae Presb., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 16th. a 
Reed, Sylvanus, Epis., 48, of New Xi 
Oct. 16th. 


1. le a 
Walker, Andrew, Reformed (Presb. 
Milton, Wis., Sep’ 

Woodhall, George R., Cong., 33 of On 
owa, Ia., Oct. Ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


- 
Benedict, David, D.D., Bapt., of = 
tucket, R. I., now in his ‘ 2d hae 2 
ied the pulpit of the First - en 
Toth, with a historical —— + aad 
ing 66 years since he commence P 
ing there. presbyteritth 
McKee, James P., United acl 
with his wife, is about to sail as mise! 
ary to India. ington Ct, 
, Levi, Cong., of Farming”) his 
aig ae professor of ecelesiastica! 
4 tae 
Smith <p D.D., professor in bene 
Seminary, has reached home, - 
sence in the East of 20 mon 8, 
improved in health. Cone, # 
Thompson, Joseph P., D.D., ats 
New York, is delivering @ conrse Mew 
tures on Evypt, before the Boston , 
odist Seminary. _ scl, BY 
Tarner, H., Christian, < Maye sists 


11 Bapty, 7 





. said she, “we mustn’t talk out aloud any 


Jones and Squire Brooks, they’re laugh- 


One of the veices outside. 


ine Colts clothes still lay soaking in the 
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“ What zs 1 

Our Poung Fal ks, Why don’t y 

Here it wa: 

another tight 

PLAYING IN i THE LEAVES. | out the wron 

BY G. H. BARNES. “T’ve got a 

grost, the cunning October king, “Come her 

a painted the leaves bright yellow and Pen gir ~ 

gi asweep of the West Wind’s | Splinter,” sai 

bo ee - Mamma y¥ 
{hey futter and fall on a grassy bed— nuts, and 

Crimson and gold, purple and green; “Well,” said 

Carpet of rarest colors and sheen your clothes 

$» hillock, in hollow, everywhere spread. | house for aw 

Arrived at 


gaip over your costly, velvet plush, 


From the magic looms of a foreign shore ; 


faile that your footfall is lost ia the hush 
That seems to slecp on your parlor-floor; 
Give to us children the carpet of leaves 


That frost-fingers paint and the wild wine 


weaves, 
And we are contented, asking no more, 


Watching the falling leaves flutter and float 


Hither and thitber, down from the spray, 


We play they are butterflies, just for the sport 


Of chasing them over the flelds away: 
Shouting and swinging our hats we run, 
Four of us, crazy with frolic and fun. 

O, play in the leaves is the merriest play! 


And now we gather the leaves in a pile 
As high as the chin of the tallest girl; 


Who stands knee-deep in the pretty mound 


while 

We call her our queen, and toss and twirl, 
And mingle the gold, purple, and red 
With the brown of the laughing maiden’s 
head, 
Till keen are the eyes that know leaf from 
curl. 


We thank you, Jack Frost, jolly old king, 
For painting the trees in colors so fair; 
We thank you, West Wind, for flapping your 
wing 

To scatter their beanties abroad on the air; 
*Tis such a delight to romp and race 
With the leaves in bright October days, 

©, who wouldn’t wish our pleasure to 
share ? 





SPUDIE’S TEMPTATION. 


BY CADDIE COLEMAN. 


THERE was the funniest yard to Sputic’s 
house that you ever saw. It was exactly 
in the shape of a V. The house stood at 
the top, and, in fact, stretched almost 
across the whole of it. On one side of 
the V was one street, and on the other 
pide another; and right in the very point 
of the V Spudie used to bring out her 
little cricket and baby-honse, when the 
weather was pleasant, and have such 
good times. Sometimes she would live 
on one street, sometimes on the other, 
just as it happened. 

Occasionally, some of her mother’s 
friends would come along; and then Spudie 
would keep quite still, until! they were up 
to the fence, when she wou!d call out very 
loud: “How do you do?” It made her 
laugh to see them turn round so quickly, 
and hear them say: “Well, you area 
Spud, and no mistake,” or some other 
funny thing. 

Spudie’s crowning ambition was to take 
Pollie down from her nail on the porch, 
and give her ascat on the cricket; but 
Mamma wouldn't oficn consent to this, 
for Pollic’s audience was apt to become 
inconveniently large. 

One bright, pleasant morning, Spudie’s 
little feet went tramping up and down, up 
and down, the whole length of the V, 
until Mamma thought sho would never 
get to housekeeping. First came the 
cricket ; then the baby-house; then Chloe, 
a black doll, nearly as iarze as Spudie her- 
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shoulder. 
self; then two small washtubs; then two] qf was hard 
flat-irons, for she was going to have a] ghe didit, “D 


very large wash; then— 
“Oh! Mamma, can’t Polly come?” 

“Polly !” said Mamma, laughing. “Why, 
Chickie, you’ve got a good day’s work 
before you now. Polly’s better off where 
she is.” 

“ Well, I guess I can talk up pretty loud 
her,” said Spudie, and off she started. 

“Chloe,” said she, when she was seated 
at last on her little cricket, “these chil. 
dren’s clothes are too dirty to be seen, 
If you'll fot the water, I'll put on their 
nighties.” So in a twinkling each doll 
was undressed, and stood up on the cricket | « 
fn her nightdress, with wide-open eyes, 
staring with amazement, while Spudie’s 
fat little finzers were dipped occasionally 
into the’ washtub, to “sce if the water 
was getting hotted.” 

“Polly, Polly,” she cricd, at the top of 
her little voice,“ you can’t come down 
here this morning; but you're better off 
where you are. Say ‘Spudie’ just once, 
Polly. Say it, please, just like this; ‘Spudee, 
Bpud-e’” 

But Polly was stubborn, and wouldn't 
open her mouth. And Spudie, happening 
to turn around, saw two gentlemen stand- 
ing just outside the V. “Hush, Chloe,” 


more. Wemust whisper. There’s Deacon 


ing; but ’tisn’t at us. We'll keep right on 
With our work. That’s the way my 
mother does. I gucss you've got ’em 
most cleaned,so Lil hang out the line. 
‘Tisn’t very dusty to-day, so they'll dry 
quick.” 


“Pm. sure you will be satisfied,” said 


“Oh, no doubt of it, sir; no doubt of it,” 
@uswered the other. And Spudie, turn- 
ing her little blue eycs that way. saw 
cordial handshake as the gentlemen parted, 
taking opposite sides of the V. 

“Now you may speik, Chloe,” said she ; 
“they can’t hear us. Oh, dear! somebody’s 
dropped something. You stay there while 
1 go and look at it.” 

The gate was at the upper part of the 
V, 80 Spudie’s little fect had quite a way 
to travel before she found hersel! on the 
sidewalk opposite poor Chloe (who was 
very obedicnt, by the way); and never did 
feet travel more swiftly, for she was “ dref- 
fully” afraid some boy or gitl would spy 
out her treasure. But no; there it was— 
Rothing but a picce of paper, and rather | } 
dirty at that. Spudie had often seen her 

(rand mother have just such pieces; 
but, somehow, that kind never found its 
Way into her hands. 

She picked it up. “T, 0,0,” shespelied 

to herself, “I wonder if this would buy 

Cunning little sofa for cay baby-house. 

. 8a big Con this side. I wonder ”— 

Spudie,” called out Mamma, “ what 
ate you doing on the sidewalk ?” 
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Rate 


“It Vlongs either to Squire Brooks or 
Jones,” said she; “but I didn’t 

know Which one torun after. If I did 
onl Td run after ‘em now. Course I 
- - Guess we'll take the clothes in, 


- ; 

Spndee, Spudee, good girl! good girl!” 
“ina Poltie, hoarsely. 

©, T ain’t, either,” thought Spudie. I 

my aoa most @ lie; but ’twasn’t 
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THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Ovex the peautiful pulpit of the Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s church in Chicago, blaz- 
oned m many-colored letters on that 
Unitarian wall, is the most Trinitarian 
passage in Holy Writ: “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all. Amen.” It was natural 
that a Unitarian clergyman who stood 
habitually under that majestic text should 
remember his Methodist education, and 
yearn for the introduction of an orthodox 
element ‘Into the Unitarian creed. 

Accordingly, Mr. Collyer, Mr. Hep- 
worth, Mr. Putnam, and other represent- 
ative ministers in the denomination, have 
for some years, and especially months, 
‘yast been moving in the direction of a 

yore explicit creed. They looked forward 
@ their golden opportunity in the Fourth 
National Unitarian Conference; an occa- 
sion which came and went last week, at 
the Church of the Messiah, in New York. © 

It was a noble body—fair to look upon 
and interesting to listen to—including 
some of the most cultured minds in the 
Christian Church of America, gathered 
from all parts of the country, representing 
183 associations and consisting of 497 
delegates. 

The pre-existing and unsatisfactory 
statement of denominational views which 
‘was sought to be amended was known as 
the ninth article, and ran as follows: 





“To secure the largest unity of the spirit 
and the widest practical co-operation, it is 
hereby declared that all the declarations of this 
conference, including the preamble and con- 
stitution, are expressions only of its majority, 
committing in no degree those who object to 
them, and dependent wholly for their effect 
upon the consent they command on their 
own merits from the churches here represent- 
ed, or belonging within the circle of our fel- 
lowship.” 


A proposition was made to amend the 
above by the substitution of the following: 
“ Reaflirmipng our allegiance to the Gospel 


-of Jesus Christ, and to secure the largest 


unity of spirit and the widest practical co-op- 
eration, we invite to our fellowship all who 
profess and call themselves Christians.” 

The above substitute was no sooner pro- 
posed than it began to bud and blossom 
with numerous amendments, one of which 
added a few words so as to make the last 
clause read: 


“We invite to our fellowship all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, even 


though they are not satisfied with certain 


terms in the preamble.” 

Another suggestion was to append to 
ft the words: 

Provided nothing in the ninth article be 
eonstrued to remove Ahe organization from 
its Christian basis.” 

Another amendment remolded the arti- 
cle into saying, after the words “ be invited 
to our fellowship,” not “those whe call 
themselves Christians,” but “those who 
interpret Christianity as love to God and 


_ tove to man.” as 


Still another was that “ we invite to our 
fellowship not only those who call them- 
selves Christians, but all who will unite 
with Jesus in building up God’s kingdom.” 

Then another change was proposed from 
“all those professing themselves Chris- 
tians” to “all churches prefessing them- 
telves Christian.” 

The article as finally adopted stands as 
follows: 

* Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of 
Christ, and in order to secure the largest 
unity of epiritand the widest co-operation, 
we invite to our fellowship all who wish to 
be his foliewers.”” 

The above was adopted by the very 
Gecided vote of 266 for and 33 against. 

The dissatisfied minority of voters then 


proposed the following, to be put on record 


by the conference: 

“ Holding Christian truth to be infinite in 
its nature and its application, we decline any ‘ 
attempt to embody it in formulated articles 
of saving faith. In response, however, to in- 
quiries concerning our doctrines and princi- 
ples es Unitarian Christians, we refer, first, 
to the teachings and life of Jesus Christ, as 
set forth in the New Testament, as our fun- 
damental statement; and, second, to the ex- 
positions and illustrations thereof, to meet 
the wants of the present time, to the tracts 
alrcady published by the American Unitarian 
Association.” 

The above statement was, by vote of the 
association, assigned to the hands of a 
committee, to report upon it to the next 
annual conference. 

We have thus given a concise history of 
the long-promised attempt of certain Uni- 
tarian leaders to give to their denomina- 
tion a more definite creed. It is no dis- 
paragement of the labor of these good 
men to say that their mountain has 
brought forth a mouse. We cannotsee in 

what respect the world has been made the 
wiser, or the church will be made the 
better, for this long discussion and its re- 
sult. Nevertheless, the discussion was 
interesting, gnd the result not unimpor- 
tant. The chief significance of the finally- 
adopted statement is what we may term 
its semi-evangelical tone. It casts a shade 
of half-acknowledged . orthodoxy on a 
former vague and non-committal declara- 
tion. It is a march toward the Collyers, 
the Hepworths, and the Putnams, and away 
from the Frothinghams, the Cordners, 
and the Abbots. It is an open indication 
ofa tendency which has long been more 
or less manifest to close observers of the 
opposing Unitarian factions or wings—we 
mean, toward an ultimate and irrevocable 
sundering of the denomination. 

Meanwhile, this four-days’ discussion has 
yielded ® very postive answer to a ques- 
tion which filled the religious newpapers a 
few months ago: “Is the Unitarian a 
‘ Christian denomination?” It is very evi- 
Gent that the Unitarians consider them- 
felves to be such. One of their 

for instance, calls itself The Christian 
er. This paper, in-its last Saturday's 


the meeting as “a conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches.” Then, 
too, the Rey. William G. Elliott’s open- 
ing sermon was more evangctical, 
both in letter and spirit, than nine- 
tenths of the ordinary Presbyterian 
or Methodist discourses preached at 
the threshold of great religious conyo- 
cations, Many of the speeches made dur- 
ing the conference were such as might 
have been heard with delight by the most 
evangelical frequenters of the Fulton- 
strect prayer-meeting. Indced, one of the 
striking signs of the times in the religious 
world is the simultancous drifting of Or- 
thodoxy toward Unitarianism, and of Uni- 
tarianism toward Orthodoxy. Whoknows 
but that there exists somewhere between 
them a common ground on which the 
whole Church of Christ on earth may one 
day stand together in the spirit of unity 
and the bond of peace? 





LYING AS A POLITICAL FORCE. 


Tue improvement in the art of lying 
seems to have kept pace with that made 
in all the other arts which contribute to 
the comfort or entertainment of man- 
kind. The inventor of the telegraph, by 
increasing the facilities of distributing the 
productions of this great art, has natu- 
rally stimulated its active industry. The 
operators of that new engine of communica- 
tion—at least, on the other side the ocean— 
seem to be selected for the skill with 
which they can separate truth from false- 
hood, so as to keep our news markets 
well supplied with this latter article. And 
the recent utilization of the air by the 
French, by means of balloons, as a method 
of mail service,seems to have secured 
the alliance of the Prince of the Power 
thereof in the manufacture of the mer- 
chandise of which he has the popular 
credit of being the father. People 
have pretty much settled down to 
the opinion as to contemporary his- 
tory, as brought daily to their knowledge 
through these sources, that Sir Robert 
Walpole expressed as to all history, when 
his son Horace asked him what he shoul 
read aloud to him: “Anything but his- 
tory; for that must bea lie!” It is difli- 
cult for the shrillest newsboy any longer 
to extract the reluctant coppers from the 
wary wayfarer by his proclamation of 
“ Another great battle in Europe!” “The 
French victorious!” Since the down- 
fall of Bonaparte our sympathies have 
passed over in a body, horse, foot, and 
dragoon, from the camp of the Prussians 
to that of the French; but we grieve to 
say that we have to wait for the bulletins 
sent to Berlin by thé King before we are 
quite sure how matters really stand. 

Some philosophers affirm that the French 
people can only exist on a diet of lies, and 
that they would collapse or explodeif not 
supplied plentifully with this airy aliment. 
Just as other some maintain that they are 
incapable of governing themselves, and 
that Bonaparte “was just the man for 
them!” Now we apprehend that French- 
men are not unlike other human beings 
in their general constitution ; and, if they 
really can only be kept alive by keeping 
them well plied with lies, it must be ow- 
ing to their natural taste for facts having 
been so long debauched and depraved by 
this vicious dietary that it cannot at once 
endure more wholesome sustenance. We 
would suggest, in this case, the experiment 
of a gradual administration to them of 
truth in small doses, as starving men are 
breught up tos normal condition by the 
slenderest exhibitions of food. But we do 
not believe in this treatment oursclves. 
We believe that, as total abstinence from 
drink is the safest method with drunkards, 
so total abstinence from lies would be the 
safest way of dealing with those suffering 
under the delirium tremens produced by 
intemperate indulgence in them. There 
are certain obvious facts which we cannot 
but admit to be such, however much we 
may wish them to be otherwise. We can- 
not help seeing that the Prussian armies 
have been steadily victorious ever 
since they invaded the territory of France, 
and this in every direction in which they 
have pushed their arms. Even the trivial 
successes which the French may justly 
claim, if there really have been any that 
could be called successes, are only the 
small exceptions which do not affect the 
operation of the general rule. We wish 
it were otherwise. We wish that the 
miracle of '92 might be renewed—to such 
a moderate extent, at least, as should make 
the Germans more moderate in their de- 
mands. But the fact remains that vast 
armies of th ghly-discipli soldiers 
have nothing to contend with, now 
McMahon has surrendered and Bazaine 
is still shut up in Metz, but the rawest 
kind of levies of peasants and shop- 
keepers, whose very numbers make the 
discipline which alone can make useful 
soldiers of them impossible in the brieg 
time which advancing conquest will leave 
them. : - 
Now we have a sufficiently good opinion 
of the human nature even of Frenchmen 
to believe that it were better for them to 
be told the exact truth as to the situation 
of France, that they may face it intelli- 
gently. The reduction of Paris is a math- 
ematical certainty, given time enough and 
wanting an overpowering diversion in the 
rear of the Prussian army. That any 
such diversion is most improbable may be 
inferred from. the further mathematical 
certainty that ravr troops are no match for 
veterans; nor even veterans of the type 
which composed the regular French army, 
as against the intelligent, educated citizen- 
soldiers of Germany. That the civic 
population of Paris, which furnishes a 
large proportion of its armed force, will 
permit a destruetive bombardment such 
as Von Moltke can bring to bear upon 
it when the proper time comes is 
most improbable. And it is the strong 
doubt felt on this point that induces the 
Government of National Defense to keep 
up the popular spirits with lies as those of 
soldiers going into battle are with brandy. 
But were it not better. that they should 
know the precise truth, and spare their 
city and themselves the ruin and misery of 
a bombardment and stawn, when such a 
result is demonstrably certain, under the 
ciroumstances? The commander of a 
fortress which holds out under unques- 
tionably desperate circumstances forfeits 
his life, by the laws of war and of nations, 
as a penalty for the lives he has unneces- 
sarily caused te be lost. The moral guilt 
of subjecting such a city as Paris to 
destruction, hopeless as the attempt to 
avoid it must be, under the circumstances, 
were surely infinitely greater than the 
military crime of-defending a petty 
fortress against hopeless odds. 

It is plain, from the deliberate slowness 
of the Prussian operations against Paris, 
that the King and Bismarck are reluctant 
to have the blood and ashes of that mag- 
nificent capital upon their heads to the end 
of time. They trust in the effect of refrac- 
tory facts to convince the Parisians of the 


a 








about a peaceable surrender. Thissurren- 
crown of their campaign; and the peace 
they propose to negotiate or to dictate from 


we may well believe. The disintegration 
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hopelessness of resistence and to bring 
der, no doubt, they intend to have as the 
which it is now said they wish to effect 
the Tuileries. That they both desire peace 


of German industry by the withdrawal of 
nearly all its productive classes to the de- 
vastating fields of war must make the 
material sacrifices of the victors almost as 
hard to bear as those of the vanquished. 
Any pecuniary compensation which could 
be extracted from France would very in- 
Organs, | adequately make them good. And the 
Rep | precious lives which have been spent can 
never be paid for, no more than they can 


leads to an increased expenditure of life 
and of the materials of human comfort 
and happiness is a crime of the blackest 
dye and of far-reaching issues. We trust 
that the truth will be allowed to do its 
perfect work, being assured that this is the 
best that can be done for France, as she 
now stands. 





A WORD OUT OF SEASON. 


TuE Good Book tells: “ A word spoken 
in due season, how good is it!’ We do 
not remember any such commendation 
of a word out of season, and yet we feel 
inclined to speak such a word. What can 
be more unseasonable than to rake up the 
faults of France just now when her young 
republic is struggling like the infant 
Apollo, but without the fresh-born infant’s 
strength, to strangle the serpent that is 
crushing her? What more inopportune 
than to say: a word of excuse fur the 
Chinese Government just now when the 
Christian world is shuddering at the 
Tientsin horror? What can be less timely 
than on the eve of a New York election to 
expose tle crimes of Roman Catholic 
propagandism in the East, which have long 
kept China in a state of turmoil, and have 
now culminated in sacrilege, massacre, 
and outrage? Yet just this we fecl in- 
clined to do. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, the British min- 
ister plenipotentiary at Peking and nego- 
tiator of the last commercial treaty with 
China, is understood to be the author of a 
letter published in the London papers, over 
the signature of “ Alpha,” in response to 
certain attacks on China, just now so fre- 
quent. We have hoped to see it published 
in our daily papers; but they have not 
seen it wise to do so. We wish to give 
our readers the substance of it, knowing 
as we do that it speaks the vicws of our 
own secretary of legation in China, Hon. 
S. Wells Williams, and of Mr. Hart and 
other foreigners, English and American, 
who are in the civil service of China. 
Religious fanaticism was not the occa- 
sion of the late massacre. It is not the 
reason why Roman Catholics have within 
the year been so persecuted in the interior 
province of Sz-Chuen. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock very truly says : 

“ Probably there is no nation so indiffer- 
ent to the distinction. between religious 
creeds and forms of religion as the Chinese. 
Hence. believe it is a mistake to attribute 
to them any of the hostility or fanatical 
feclings manifested by the Chinese mobs 
against the missionaries. I believe this to 
be almost exclusively duc to the Ultra- 
montanism of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions, and the consequent jealousy and 
fear created in the minds of the educated 
and governing classes. They see in the 
tenets of the Roman missionaries a sub- 
versive action, destructive of all native 
authority. No sooner are converts made, 
than they are withdrawn from their alle- 
giance and cease in effect to be amenabie 
to native tribunals. If they are at feud 
with their neighbors, or engaged in law- 
suits, they immediately appeal to the 
missionary for interference with the 
authorities; and, if the influence of the 
missionary prove insufficient, then the 
French consul or minister is invoked, and 
rarely in vain. The civil magistrate finds 
a cause in which the contending parties 
are exclusively Chinese subjects is made 
an international affair, and nine times out 
of ten he gives way, however the justice 
of the case may lie, rather than incur the 
certain trouble of being involved in a quar- 
rel with the French authorities, and the 
risk of being shown up at Peking as an 
official worthy of dismissal. Such pro- 
ceedings in every province and locality 
cannot be of frequent occurrence without 
creating a bitter fecling of hatred among 
the governing classes, whose legitimate 
authority is usurped or interfered with. 
But it is not confined to the authorities; 
for there is an equally strong feeling of 
jealousy existing among the lower orders, 
who learn by experience that they have 
no chance against a soi-disant convert, 
backed by the all-pervading influence of 
the Roman missionary protector and the 
French _legation. he Chinese author- 
ities affirm that no small number of the 
converts are the worst characters in the 
empire, and are solely influenced in their 
profession of Christianity by the desire to 
secure’ such protection and immunity 
while they carry on their depredations 
against their more honest neighbors. It 
is sufficient to assume that a small portion 
of this is true to understand how wide- 
spread and deeply-rooted must be the 
hostility of the mass, to say nothing of the 
official hierarchy throughout the empire, 
and all directed against the French 
missions and authority, with increasing 
intensity.” 

These statements are entirely confirmed 
by the French missionaries themselves. 
The Catholic bishops and vicars apostol- 
ic (!) assume all the state and authority of 
a high mandarin. In the last Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith we are told 
how in the capital of one province the 
Jesuit ecclesiastic sat in state in the chief 
city,on the day when the subprefects all 
came in to pay their annual respects to the 
prefect, and himself received visits and 
presents from them all. We find constant 
references to the cavalcades, and pro- 
cessions, and music, and salutes of cannon 
with which the bishops are honored. All 
this assumption of power cannot help irri- 
tating the Chinese against the French and 
French Catholics. tis very hard to say it, 
so soon after the butchery of innocent and 
self-denying women, but the system of 
French missions and French interference 
is toblame. No other nation shows such 
arrogance in its treatment of the Cclestials, 
This is clear as daylight when we see the 
constant discrimination made in ali these 
disturbances between Catholic and Protest- 
ant missions, or rather between French 
and other foreign influences. Says Sir 
Rutherford Alcock : 2 

“In this instance nothing is more sig- 
nificant than the so a tlle Abend 
the French and all other residents of the 
place. Other foreigners, missionaries, and 
officials, as well as merchants, were in the 
vicinity, and some actually residing in the 
Chinese city which was the scene of the 
riot; and yet none were molested, except 
by mistake, as in the case of the three Rus- 
sians. Certainly this ought to be sufficient 
to convince the most skeptical that certain 
determinate causes of hostility existed— 
not affecting foreigners generally, but the 
French exclusively.” 

The British minister showed in the case 
of the Yang-Chau difficulty that he had no 
special tenderness for Protestant missions, 
and his language then caused great offense 
in religious circles. He may then be be- 
lieved when he says: 

“The official classes generally know 
there is a broad distinction bétwecn the 
Protestant and Romanish missionaries. 
They know by personal experience that 
the former do not assume any right to in- 
terpose between their converts and civil 
authority ; and they also know that, if any 
effort isever made in this direction, it is 
only in the way of friendly and unofficial 
mediation in the cases where the letting of 
land or houses to the missionaries may 
have been the cause of offense.” 

Just now the Burlingame Treaty is un- 
der a cloud. No one seems ready to speak 
a good word forit. The British legation 
is unpopular with foreign residents in 
China, as it always has been, and always 
will be so long as the British minister has 
to resist the clamor of the merchants for 
license beyond what is allowed by the 
treaties. But we believe that the Chinese 
have their rights as foreigners, and that all 
other nations represented in China should 
unite to resist French pretension. It is 
outrageous that a nation like France 
which has nothing to lose in China, whose 
trade is almost nothing, should claim more 
attention and protection than England 
and the United States, which together 
have a trade with China of one hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually. Some 
collective steps cught to be taken to arrest 
this evil. There can be no doubt. that the 
greatest impedithent to progress and im- 
proved relations in China lies in the 
determination of the French to control, 
intervene, and dictate where in reality 
France has no material interest at stake, 
or any political ends to serve which might 
justify such inordinate pretensions. What 
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branch of service the Chinese Govermment 
employs a foreigner enough Frenchmen 
shall be smployed to keep up the équitsbre 
politique? This has done much already to 
damage the free growth and value of the 
best graft European civilization has ever 
made in China—the foreign inspectorate 
of customs. By sisting upon patronage 
of an equal nun®er of French subjects, 
although French commerce does not con- 
tribute one-twentieth part of the custom- 
dues annually collected, they threaten to 
destroy its efficiency. This is what ren- 
ders hopeless all efforts to introduce rail- 
roads, telegraphs, steam machinery, and 
mining under foreign inspectioy. We are 
inclined to believe that Great Britain and 
the United States should insist that the 
policy of French missions and French 
diplomacy, which is so embarrassing the 
Chinese Government and all efforts to in- 
troduce western civilization, and which 
tends to bring all foreigners under sus- 
picion and tvo often into danger, should 
be given up. : 





THE DURATION OF PUNISH- 
MENT FOR CRIME. 


THERE is a good deal of talk about a 
Europeanc ongress to help makea pesce 
between France and Germany, by furnish- 
ing a convenient cover to both parties to 
withdraw from their untenable extremes 
to some middle ground of agreement. We 
lend our best wishes to any such proposal, 
and hope that nations will grow wise 
enough in time to hold such congresses 
before going to war, instead of after they 
have exhausted themselves thereby. But 
there has been a congress holding at Cin- 
cinnati which has been dealing with prob- 
lems the solution of which is really of 
more permancnt and universal importance 
than any conference of kings and kaisers. 
The Prison Reform Congress has been 
grappling with questions which go down 
deeper into the vital interests of civil socie- 
ty than any which concern international 
boundaries or guarantees. The truth of 
the lines Johnson gave to Goldsmith— 


“ How small of all that haman hearts endure 
The part that kings or courts can cause or cure’ — 


comes home to the business and bosom 0} 
us all. It is not the king upon his throne 
that hinders honest men from eating their 
meal in peace or that murders sleep, so 
much as the stealthy burglar, the lurking 
incendiary, the midnight murderer, who 
stalk to their design under cover of dark- 
ness from the back-slums of misery or the 
meretricious haunts of vice. How to deal 
with the great and intricate question of 
crime, how to unite prevention and cure 
with punishment, was the subject matter 
of the interesting and important debates 
of that thoughtful and philanthropic as- 
sembly. j 

We shall take occasion to speak of sev- 
eral of the points discussed as we have op- 
portunity, simply as it is obvious that the 
whole subject is too vast to be treated of 
in asingle article. We will touch briefly 
upon one which has attracted, as it seems 
to us, too little attention, and which we 
brought to the notice of our readers sev. 
eral years since, not knowing then that it 
had occurred to any one else. It is that 
relating to the duration of punishments. 
This matter was laid before the congress 
in a paper sent by Mr. M. D. Hill, for many 
years and we believe still the recorder of 
Birmingham. This excellent mazistrate 
was accustomed, when young persons were 
brought before him for the first time, if 
there were persons willing to undertake 
their reformation, to give them this chance. 
And out of nearly five hundred cases thus 
treated only about seventy cver appeared 
again at the bar ofany court. It is ten or 
fifleen years since he made this statement, 
and this is aside from our preSent purpose. 
The particular point which Mr. Hill urged 
on the consideration of the congress was 
the unwisdom, not to say the absurdity, of 


certain acts, by the laws or by the judges. 
The object of punishment being the re- 
moval of individuals who cannot Keep their 
hands off property or persons from society 
until they have learned to conduct them- 
selves better, it should last until this ref- 
ormation is effected, and no longer. Great 
injustice is often done, unintentionally, by 
judges in apportioning—what cannot be 
done accurately by anything short of om- 
niscience—the length of imprisonment to 
the degree of guilt. There is sucha differ- 
ence in judges in this particular that crim- 
inal lawyers try to hasten or delay the trials 
of their clients,so that they may be brought 
to judgment before a judge known to be 
lenient in his sentences. 

Now, nothing can well be more absurd 
and unjust (sometimes to the criminal and 
sometimes to the state) than this regulating 
punishments according to the character, 
the humor, or even the digestion of the 
jadges. Though we are far enough from 
the mischievous folly which has allowed 
great criminals to escape under the pretext 
of insanity, still we believe that no man is 
in an entirely healthful state of mind who 
commits a crime. He is responsible for 
his act (for he had sense enough to avoid 
it, ifhe had chosen to do so) and justly 
liable to punishment for it. Butno human 
mind can exactly proportion the penalty 
to the offense. Now, when a crime is 
committed by an approved lunatic, and he 
is properly acquitted on that ground, he is 
remanded to custody not for a certain. 
number of years, but until he is cured. It 
is really as absurd to sentence a responsi- 
ble agent, but of a vicious condition of 
mind, who has committed a crime, for a 
fixed term, at the end of which he is to be 
discharged, as it would be so to treat a 
lunatic. Society has a perfect nga: w pes 
into a safe place persons who endanger its 
peace or safety through vicious or insane 
conditions of mind, and to keep them 
there till they are cured. Why should a 
man who has been put under restraint 
because he cannot command his passions 
and appetites be let Ioose before his bad 
dispositions and habits are reformed any 
more than the lunatic before his insanity 
is oured ? 

Our notion is(which we broached in 
these columns years ago, not knowing that 
any other person held the same opinion) 
that the only duty of the judge should 
be to see that the criminal has a fuir trial, 
and that he is proved by legal evidence to 
be guilty of the offense with which he is 
charged, and then to sentence him to the 
penitentiary, there to abide until he is pro- 
nounced fit to be discharged. And here 
would come in again the reform which we 
have so often urged. The person to whom 
this momentous duty should be entrusted 
ought to be a very different man from the 
average warden or jailer, as now existing. 
The superintendent of the penitentiary 
should be a man of the highest scientific 
cultivation, as well as of the wisest hu- 
manity, knowing men physically and 
metaphysically, who should make a study 
of every case, as the superintendent of an 
insane asylum does of his inmates. Such 
men are found for these last institutions; 
why should they not for the first-named ? 
Such a man would be able to judge, after 
sufficient observation, which men it were 
safe to restore to society and when, and 
which should be detained as incurable for 
life; in these last cases with such allevia- 
tions as humanity might suggest, and 
always with the prospect of possible: re- 
lease in case of reasonable cause to believe 
that they could be trusted with freedom. 

It might be well to require that no con- 
vict should be discharged until he had 
mas;tered some handicraft, so as to assure 
him of an honest livelihood after his 
release. A board of visitors might su- 
pervise the decisions of the superintendent, 
and suspend them if they deemed them 

inconsistent with justice or public ‘safety. 





affixing specific terms of punishment for |. 


the umpire in cases of division éPopinion. 


the painful responsibility of determining 
the term of imprisonment, and the 
executive from the more painful and 
incessant annoyance of applications for 
pardon. The details would take care of 
themselves if the system were adopted. 
But this system, or any other effectual 
prison reform, depends on the character 
of the men and their special qualifications 
who are entrusted with so delicate a duty. 
The appointments must be taken away 
from politics, be made permanent, be 
honorably remuncrated, and the men will 
appear who will make our penitentiaries 
as different from what they now are as 
the insane asylums of the present day 
are from the mad-houses of a hundred 
years ago. 





HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
LABOR QUESTION. 


schemes for the improvement of human 
condition that the Creator when he made 
man endowed him with so large a propor- 


suppose, ever since Eve ate the apple, and 
will so continue until the Millennium shal! 
setin. That-dcar, delightful, witty, wise, 
wicked little Epicurean, Horace, who died 
before the Christian Era, states that it was 
so in his time; and that, if you drove 
Nature out with a pitchfork, back she 
would come again. 


“Naturam exrpellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


One of these elements of our fallen 
nature is the desire to better one’s con- 
dition, to acquire substance by industry 
and thrift, to achieve independence and 


labor and skill, sometimes known as capi- 
tal, to children or friends. We do not 
affirm that this is not a consequence 
of original sin, and to be struggied with 
as one of the results of total depravity. 
We only state the fact, which no one can 
deny, however he may account for it. 
And we are far enough from denying the 
mischicfs arising from the excessive in- 
dulgence of this instinct, or that it is not 
a main part of the Christian discipline to 
restrain and keep it in subordination to 
conscience. But we do not fear to vind'- 
cate the ways of God to man in this par- 
ticular, and assert that this impulse hes 
been overruled for the general and partic- 
ular good of mankind. We do not say 


wisely directed and controlled than it has 
compulsion, whether coming from the 


of the laborer from beneath, can . expel.it 
or materially modify its character we can 
safely pronounce impossible. 

The inequalities of human condition, 
sometimes occasioned by injustice and 


arising from them have been considered 


elimination. 7 
The former have pointed out the virtues 
which are fostered by these very inequali- 


would exist were it possible to abolish 


high places and filling up the low which 
diversify the face of human socicty, and 
creating a new earth, if nota new heaven. 
Whether any of these doctrines are to be 


be said for the old state of things, with all 
civilization, all the victories of science, 


literature, all the inventions which have 
compensate for the inevitable evils attend- 


very reformers who would now overthrow 
it are its creatures and its children. The 


world have been furnished them by it. 
The main difficulty which these philan- 
thropists (for many of them are moved 
undoubtedly by love to mankind) is the 
cleaving mischief of human nature, which 
has never yet been exorcised out of the 
heart of man by any charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. It isonly the weaker and 
more worthless part of the laboring classes 


of a common condition when they have 
been raised to it, or refuse to use it as‘a 
scaffolding by which to attain a higher one 
for themselves, without regard to their 
companions, The industrious and skillful 
may unite in the war of labor against cap- 
ital until they have won their way into 
the ranks of the capitalists ; and then, un- 
less a miraculous conversion is wrought, 
they will: establish themselves on that 
higher plane, “scorning the base degrees 


union scheme, which proposed to make 
ignorance and laziness the measure of the 
rewards of industry and skill, may be said 
tohave had its trial and been found wanting. 
Happily for its members, as its aucasee 
could ont *—" swe aereditary 
proletary caste below, with an hereditary 

capitalists above, as closely barred 
ages. the access of the lower as that 
of the Brahmins against the Pariahs. 


them by their own trades’ union and by the 
mine of Asiuiic labor which has just begun 
to be worked. The International plan of 
putting the world to rights by a peaceful 
subversion of the present order of socicty, 
and the substitution of a new one, in which 
lands, mines, machines, and means of com- 
munication shall be common property, we 
imagine will find the same obstacle of hu- 


you please, looming up in the way of its 
adoption. - 


that millennial day, the wit of laboring 
man has hit upon a tertium quid, a middle 
quantity, which we believe is to go far to- 
ward a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of capital and labor. We mean the 
system of co-operative associations, by 
which the laborers commence as capitalists 
as soon as they have made capital by sav- 
ings, and they are at once masters and men, 


Shoe Company, by clubbing their savings 


of ten.. Better work is done for the same 
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This reform would relieve the judges of 


Ir is unfortunate for many excellent 


tion of human nature. It has been so, we 


leisure, and to transmit the savings of 


that it is not possible that it may be more 
been in: time past; but. that any form of 


power of capital from above or the power 


violence, but generally by the different 
measure of bodily strength or skill, and of 
intellectual and moral qualities of indi- 
vidual men, have always perplexed the 
thoughts of philosophers of old and of 
Christians of modern times. The evils 


by some minds as inherent in the nature 
of things, and by others as capable of 


ties, and which would have no field for 
their exercise in the dead level which 


them. The latter have indulged in theories 
more or less rational, and attempted ex- 


periments, none of which have thus far 
escaped failure, for the laying low of the 


reduced to practice or not, this much must 
its shortcomings, All the refinements of 
all the triumphs of art, all the glories of 


multiplied power, all the skill that has 
directed it, all the charities which labor to 


ing the existing system of society, all have 
attended it, all have sprung from it. The 


very fulcrum and lever by means of 
which they propose to move the 


that will be content to remain on the plane 


The ce: italists have pot the whip-hand of 


map nature, or individual selfishness, if 


But, while awaiting for the dawning of 


and unite the hitherto distinct elements of 
wages and profits. This system has 
been carried out in England on a 
large scale, and it has been begun suc- 
cessfully in this country on a smaller 
one. At North Adams the trades’ unionists 
after their defeat by Deacon Sampson, in- 
stead of organizing assaults on his Celes- 
tial auxiliaries, organized a Co-operative 


their skill, and their industry, and thus 
enter upon an honorable competition with 
their old employer. Weare glad to find 
by areport in the Tribune that their ex- 
periment. is in the full tide of success. 
There is no longer any objection to any 
man’s working as well or as long as he 
chooses. At least, we presume that the 
co-operators are free to use their own 
time as they please, since it is recorded 
that they have abandoned the eight-hour 
heresy as to the hands they hire them- 
‘selves, and require of them the legal tale 


prices, and there is no disposition on the 
part of the trade to treat them otherwise 
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joice in the experiment and in its probable 
success, since we believe that it will cure 
the chronic quarrel between labor and 
capital, and lead to extensive and mutually 
beneficial combinations of the two. Here 
our imperfect human nature comes in to 
heal divisions and reconcile disputes; and, 
if its motives be not the highest concciv- 
able in the abstract, we will gratefully 
accept the good it works practically in the 
concrete. 





RECREATION. 


Tne amusement questien isa far more 
serious and complicate one than people 
generally suppose. One phase of it falls 
more naturally under the head of recrea- 
tion than any other, and deserves separate 
consideration. Another phase of the ques- 
tion we may consider hereafter. 

} Recreation is a necessary means of pre- 

serving health and prolonging life. There 
is no physician like physical relaxation 
and athletic games; no medicine like mer- 
riment; no tonic like joyous laughter; no 
stimulant like sport; no invigorator like 
play in the sunshineand the bracing air. 
Rest is necessary after labor, and whoever 
would keep awake to any purpose must 
sleep much and well. But there must be 
play as well as repose, and the close and 
steady tension of the faculties must alter- 
nate with their joyous unbending, pur- 
poseless activity, and frolic effervescence, 
to preserve the highest condition of the 
body and produce the finest work. The 
drag may gyrate in the mill from morn 
till night, if allowed to rest from night till 
morn; but the racer must play in order to 
win. There are fibers and faculties that 
no single occupation ever calls into exercise; 
and they would hang dumb and dead 
within the organism, hindering its action 
and marring its perfermance, but for the 
relaxation and invigoration which recrea- 
tion gives and is, 

But the value of recreation as 2 means 
of preserving health and prolonging life 
is small in comparison with its moral im- 
portance, a3 the natural vent of animal 
spirits that need an easy escape, an exciter 
and deepener of pleasurable emotion, and 
as the means of awakening social tastes, 
qualities, and affections which bind in- 
dividuals together in a close aud beautiful 
fellowship, and make the social organism 
more compact, elastic, and perfect than 
were otherwise possible. What a pleas- 
ure-giver recreation is! How much it adds 
to the joy of life to occasionally quit the 
counter, desk, or bench, and unbend the 
faculties that have been strainel to their 
utmost tension by the exactions of busi- 
ness or toil, and give full, free play to the 
impulses of mind and heart? What felic- 
ity if innocent, recreative fun? We not 
only enjoy the recreation while it lasts ; 
but the memory of it and the vitality it 
generates make work easier, the world 
pleasanter, and life happier for their mirth- 
ful and cheering echoes. The time spent 
in innocent, healthful recreation is somuch 
added to the length of life, so much 
strength given to muscles and to mind, so 
much joy contributed to experience to en- 
hance the worth and glory of the world. 

And then what a civilizer recreation is! 
There is no pacificator like play; no har- 
monizer like a good time; no bond of 
union like the golden threads spun in joy- 
ful moments from the heart. More than 
once has an unmanageable school been 
brought into subjection by the teacher 
joining with the refractory pupils in their 
sports. Despots keep their subjects quiet 

by amusing them, when all other means 
fail. To hold people together, a feast is 
worth 2 thousand times more than a fence. 
The Olympic games kept the Greeks to- 
gether for a thousand years, in spite of do- 
mestic feuds and civil wars; and the Pass- 
over has kept the faithful Jews united. for 
twenty-five centurics. What influcnce so 
contagious as laughter! We all forget our 
tivalries, and are ashamed of our antag- 
onisms, when we meet in the social circle 
or at the festive board; and when the oc- 
casion passes, and we slide back into the 
old grooves again, its lubricating recollec- 
tions make everything go easier than be- 
‘fore. Those who would abolish recreation 
would take the sweetness out of life and 
the sunshine from the world. 

Many men and women among us need 
fur more recreation than they suffer them. 
selves to take; and they need it all the 
more because they do nct feel the need of 
it. Here are men whose time and strength 
are completely absorbed by the effort to 
get a living for themselves and their fami- 
lies; men entirely engrossed by the cares 
and responsibilitics of a complicate busi- 
ness or arduous profession; mechanics 
whose life is one steady, unceasing grind 
in the treadmill of daily routine; mer- 
chants who have become mere atiachés of 
their counter, and clerks who are living 
appendages of their pen; clergymen 
whose brains have been converted into a 
gland to sccrete and discharge two scr- 
mons every week; editors who have 
turned their wits into paragraphs until 
they are little else than walking items and 
talking squibs; women who have sewed 
themselves into. their garments until their 
life is but a thread. All have thougms om 
toiled in their profession or handicraft un- 
til the desire for recreation has died out of 
their minds, . The thought of it does not 


by- which they did ascend.” The trades*} quicken their pulse, nor does the sight of it 


giadden their eyes. But they need it all the 
more because their heart-juices have dried 
and their impulses have withered, and the 
child-elements have died down within their 
souls, to restore the lost balance and tone 
of thelr faculties, to call into play muscles 
and emotions that find no exercise in the 
‘ordinary pursuits of life, to refresh the 
body and invigorate the mind for the strain 
and waste of daily duty, to give buman 
nature its needful recuperation and chance. 
They would do more and better work if 
they had more natural and wholesome 
recreation, and would toil with lighter 
hearts and in nobler mood. Fewer men 
by half would break down in young and 
middle life than now would all men sand- 
wich an hour of innocent, invigorating, 
hilarious recreation between the work and 
rest of every day; while all would find 
their labor less wearing and their days 
ten-fold more delightful and enriching 
than at present. One hour of every day 
conscientiously given to pleasant, exhila- 
rating sports would give new health and 
heart to hundreds, and keep more men 
from failure than fifty tariffs, and prevent 
half the suicides. 

The old Puritans had seen the terrible 
havoc made on sacred things by the god- 
less amusements of England; and they 
frowned on all sports as at war with the 
serious interests of life, if not sinful in 
themselves, They put all amusements 
under ban. They tried by main strength 
to make a race and nation wholly devoted 
to sacred and serious things; and would 
tolerate no idle pastimes, vain fripperies, 
and ebullitions of the fun-loving and mirth- 
making elements of mind. But human 
nature proved too much for even these 
stalworth and mighty men to make over, 
+ and when they drove it out with a pitchfork 
it came back between the tines. Some- 
thing had to be allowed to human weak- 
ness, and raisings, house-warmings, husk- 
ings, apple-bees, and nameless merry- 
makings prepared the way for amusements 
of a doubtful. character; and all their 
amusements were well soaked in strong 
drink and associated with intemperance. 
There is no question but that the wave of 
pleasure-seeking which is sweeping over 
our country and weakening the fiber of 
our manhood and saturating our 
society with untold vices is very 
largely the reaction from the ex- 
treme sedateness and severity of Puritan 
days, We must profit by the mistakes of 
beewe end. ajaes, encestons, and dietingviah 








between innocent, healthful, joy-giving 
recreations and the amusements which 
vitiate the taste, relax the conscience, 
and deprave if they do not debauch those 
who participate in them. The indiscrim- 
inate condemnation of all amusement does 
more harm than good. The false must he 
supplanted by the true, the injurious by 
the helpful, the destructive by the recre- 
ative. We must overcome the evil by the 
good. Christian parents ought to pro- 
vide as carefully for the recreation of 
their children as for their support and edu- 
cation; and the more they enter into and 
direct the sports of their children, the 
more of mirth-making and joy-giving 
they putinto their homes, the less _ will 
their children be tempted by sinful indulg- 
ence. We all need recreation, and 
should be the happier and better for it, 
under proper restrictions; and, while we 
provide for this want of human nature, 
and daily indulge in some invigorating 
sports or care-beguiling entertainment, 
we should do what in us lics to create a 
public sentiment that shall blight all in- 
deceat and demoralizing amusem ents. 


Editorial Yotes. 


In another column may be founda brief 
report of the proceedings of the Unitarian 
Conference at ita meeting in this city last 
week. It was an eminently respeciable 
assembly, composed of nearly 650 delegates, 
a fair proportion of whom were women; and 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Dall were among 
the speakers. The reports from the churches 
showed an encouraging state of things; and 
the action of the Conference indicated a de- 
cided determination to infuse new energy 
into every department of activity and through 
every channel of influence, and it voted to 
raise more money for educational and relig- 
ious objects than ever before. But this meet- 
ing of the Conference owes most of its inter- 
est and importance to its action on the policy 
of the denomination. Hitherto conservatives 
and rationalists have stood on level ground, 
and bkave been recognized a3 equally 
members of the Unitarian body so long 
as they claimed to be Christians. For the 
past six months a small but determincd par- 
ty has condemned this policy as dangcrous 
to the Christian faith, character, and prog- 
ress of the denomination, and contends for a 
creed that should define rationalists out of 
fellowship or for a vigorous policy of denom- 
inational exclusion; and to accomplish this 
purpose the churches were urged to send 
conservative delegates to the Conference. 
But the reports from the local conferences 
were so full of protests against a creed or an 
exclusive policy, and every sentiment that 
favored the largest liberty was so enthusias- 





vestigated before L. K. Miller, Esq., counsel 


for the mother of the boy, and in my pres 
ence. It was proven that the death of the 
boy was in no wise cansed by or connected 
with the punishment, and the punishment 
was not that now described. Mr. Miller has 
seen this, and agrecs with me on these points. 
Mr. Hallock, alluded to so severely, is not a 
bad, but a good man, an earnest Christian. 
He is now a resident of the West. The evi- 
dence referred to in your article was ex parte, 
and no notice was given to the House of 
Refuge that it was to be taken. It is in other 
most important particulars untrue, as will be 
made to appear. Epoar Kercnum. 


-...The proposed Christian college in Jaffra, 
Ceylon, is of interest mainly because the 
movement in its favor comes from the natives, 
and not the missionaries. In 1857 the Ameri- 
can Board gave up its fine English seminary, 
and told the teachers to go to preaching. 
Since then Ceylon has had no institution 
comparable with the fine collegiate schools of 
India) The graduates of the seminary want 
it revived, and proposed themselves to raise 
$25,000, asking American Christians to aid 
them with $50,000 more. The interest of the 
Presbyterians in the more generally attractive 
Syrian Protestant College will compel the 
Ceylonese to Gepend almost entirely on the 
Congregationalists, and we trust they will be 
generous in their aid. And we also trust that 
this forward movement on the part of the 
native Christians will stir up the missionarics 
to sec how soon they can cross the narrow 
strait and gain a permanent footing on the 
mainland of Ceylon. Will it be believed 
that during all these fifty years this ‘‘Ceylon 
Mission,” once claimed as a model mission, 
has remained cooped up on a small outlying 
island, which it has divided with another mis- 
sionary society, and has never planted a 
station in Ceylon proper? 


....We publish elsewhere in this number of 
Tne INDEPENDENT a graphic report of the 
National Prison Congress at Cincinnati. Per- 
haps the most important immediate result 
will be the formation of a National Prison 
Association. Thesecretary of the New York 
Prison Association bas long magnijied his 
office to such an cxtent that his influence is felt 
already in covery state of the Union; but this 
new organization, proposed by Goy. Baker, 
will bring Dr. Wines, who must of course be 
the secretary—there is no onc elee—into im- 
mediate and to a certain extent into official re- 
lations with the legislatures of all the states ; 
and we shall confidently expect that the life 
of this wise and excellent philanthropist will 
bear even richer fruitage in the future than 
in the past. For not only will his infiuence 
be national, but by bis relations to other 
lands through the International Congress he 
will have in some sense the world for a par, 
ish. é 

«.»-We have been both surpriscd and 
amused by the receipt of several grave and 
solemn replies to the sketch by our corre- 

dent H. H. of the Lisbon, N. H., cump- 





tically applauded by the Conf , that 
when the subject came up for considcration 
Mr. Hepworth merely asked that the Ninth 
Article, which had never fully satisfied the 
rationalists, should be replaced by one re-af- 
firming aHegiance to the Gospel of Christ 
and inviting the co-operation of all who wish 
to be his followers. The rationalists had al- 
ready agreed to amend the article, declaring 
that nothing in it should be construcd as re- 
moving the Conference from its Christian 
basis. The question which ameudment 
should be adopted was discussed in a temper- 
ate but forceless manner through the whole 
of Thursday, when it was found that the ra- 
tionalists had a majority, but lacked the 
requisite two-thirds to make their amend- 
ment a part of the constitution. On Friday 
morning Mr. Hepworth’s amendment was 
brought forward again; and, being warmly 
seconded by the rationalists, was adopted al- 
most unanimously by the Conference. This 
pledges the denomination to the ground it 
has always occupied, of the utmost possible 
freedom within the Christian confession, 
leaving each individual to interpret Christi- 
anity according to his own reason and con- 
science. The Conference also unanimously 
sustained the Association in its policy of 
recognizing both wings as equally parts of 
the Unitarian body, and entitled to support 
from its funds. It remains to be seen whether 
the more conservative Unitarians will be en- 
tirely satisfiod with this solution of their diffi- 
culties. Justice requircs.us to confess that 
the rationalists showed a spirit eminently 
conciliatory and Christian. - 


..--The occasion of 2 capital teachers’ in- 
stitute held in Woodstock, Conn., under the 
direction of Rev. B. G. Northup, secretary 
of the board of education, gives us occasion 
to say that the short period of that gentle- 
man’s supervision of the public education of 
the state has covered an era from which 
future writers on the subject will take their 
date. Connecticut's splendid school fund, o¢ 
which the geographies of ourschooldays said 
60 much, did not save Connecticut from 
having the worst school system and the 
poorest schools in New England. It is 
almost incredibic, but true, that five yoars 
ago there were no free schools in the state. 
By swearing that he was a pauper, a man 
could get his children educated free; but 
those who did not care to accept the charity 
‘of the state were compelied to pay a school- 
rate for their chiidren in the public schools. 
The first year after the rate law was repealed 
added six thousand children to the attend- 
ance. The interest in the schoo!s,.and the 
amount expended for them under the new 
enlightened management, has increased 
greatly. New echoolhcuses have been 
erected, and the terms bave been lengthened 
out. In 1868 the total expenditures for pub- 
lic scheets were $453,663; last year they 
were 61.200.927. The old fogies, who find 
that for them ignoranccis rower, attemptcd 
cin the last koi! * ~wedoubt not wil! 
«tempt again, to repeal the present law and 
retura to the rate-aided system. Their pica 
is the expease, and they urge the abolition of 
the board’ of education which controls the 
whole system and costs the immense sum of 
siz thousand dollars per annum. It strikes 
us that this is not a very extravagant sum -to 
pay for the control and direction of a system 
whieh expends over 4 million and a quarter 
parcly for the instruction of the young. We 
cannot belicve that Connecticut will return 
to the antiquated system of schools for the 
tich only. She mast leave that disgrace to 
the four hundred rural districts of New Jer- 
sey, which alone in the country now main- 
tain the system—and there is hope even for 
New Jersey. 


...-In regard to a certain unpleasant issuc 
now pending between the Rev. Justin D. 
Fulton, of Boston, and Mr. Theodore Tilton, 
of New York, the Boston Daily News of Oc- 
tober 20th says: 

“We saw Dr. Fulton this morning, and, for 

the satisfaction of those wao do not know 
him as we do, we asked him: ‘Did you ever 
go into a lager-beer saloon and drink beer, 
alone or with anybody” He replied: ‘ Never 
in my life.’ ‘Will you make oath to that?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replicd, ‘on my solema oath I 
never did.’"’ 
In reply to the above, Mr. Tilton desires 
to say that ever since he was threatencd 
with libel by Mr. Fulton or his friends he 
has stood ready to go, at call, into a court 
of justice, and lay before judge and 
jury direct and conclusive evidence that 
hia statement concerning Mr. Fulton’s 
drinking lager-becr in a public saloon 
on a Sunday night, after preaching 
a sermon in New York, istrue. It is all very 
well to charge a journalist with publishing a 
false story, to threaten him with libel for it, 
to send to the Associated Press a fictitious ac- 
count of an interview with the.so-called falsi- 
fier, and then to countermand the threatened 
legal proceedings in an apparent mood of 
magnanimity. Tbe dodge is ingenious, but 
will not answer. Mr. Tilton several days ago 
asked to have the case brought to trial. He 
now politely renews that request. Is this ex- 
plicit ? . 


++-.We publish the following note from 
our friend, Edgar Ketchum, Esq., with real 
pleasure; but also with regret that we were 
misled by an ex parie statement to do an act of 
injustice to the House of Refuge: 

To tus EpiTor oF THE INDBPENDENT: 

In your article, ‘‘ The Horrors of the Prison 
House,” of Oct. 13th, you justly condemn 
what had appeared in evidence before a legis- 
lative commission the week before. I know 
you are humane and just; but I also know 
you have been misled. You know me well, 
and will allow me a hearing ‘for this. You 
have been with me to the House of Refuge, 
and have addressed the inmates in that 
chapel on the Sabbath Day. I have been a 
manager more than ten years, and know that 
benevolence and not cruelty governs there. 
The case of. punishment you refer to occurred 











meeting—a sketch which, though presenting 
the humorous features of the occasion, or 
what d to our correspondent such, did 
full justice to the religious purpose and fee!- 
ing of the ting, and tained no word to 
which any one could justly take offense. We 
have published many accounts of camp-mcct- 
ings, written by persons in the fulicst sym- 
pathy with their aims and methods; and shall 
make no apology for printing, for once, o 
sketch of such an occasion by an outsidcr, 
who had an eye for what was grotesque as 
well as aheart for what was scrious. The 
proposal to make a scrious reply to such a 
sketch could only come from one who holds 
it to be a sin to notice anything humorous or 
grotesque that occurs in a religious meeting. 
Certainly we do not regard this as an occasion 
for suspending our rule, which forbids. onc 
writer to reply to another in these columns. 


-... Thomas Hughes, after a too brief visit 
to this country, sailed for England last 
Saturday. The evening before he delivered 
anaddress in New York on “ Work and 
Wealth,” so full of good sense and common 
justice in its treatment of the difficulties of 
the employer and the just demands of the 
workingmen that we are only sorry that his 
audience contained so few of either class. 
Invitations to lecture came to Mr. Hughes 
so abundantly that there is some hope that 
he will return next fall. 

-..- A brief article concerning the Mor- 
mons, which our readers will find on another 
page of this paper, is from the pen of Mrs. 
Godbe, wife of the leader of the reform move- 
ment in Utah against Brigham Young. Mrs. 
Godbe is an intelligent lady, who visited New 
York to attend the Decade Mecting of the 
woman’s rights advocates, among whom she 
made many friends by her thorough appreci- 
ation of public questions and her more than 
ordinary amiability of character. 











Persona 


Rev. Levi L. Patne, of Farmington, 
Conn., was asked some months ago to ac- 
ecept a professorship in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and now is requested to occupy 
the chair of ecclesiastical history in Bangor. 
As tho formor institution has no reason for 
existence, we are not surprised at his declin- 
ing to accept the offer; but we hope that he 
will give his scholarly tastes room to work in 
the favorite institution of Maine. 


...-Disappointed by the declination of Dr. 
Jessup, of the Syrian Mission, to become onc 
of the secrctaries of the Presbytcrian Board 
of Foreign Missions, that society has asked 
Rey. Arthur Mitchell, of Chicago, to take 
the position. He would make an excellent 
officer, and we-can hardly belicve that after 
one rebuff the Board would have give the in- 
vitation without expecting it wonld be ac- 
cepted. 





| Religious 3 ntelliganee, 


Toe Evangelical Education Socicty 
held its anniversary last Thursday. This 
society has forits object to aid young men 
preparing for the Fptseopal ministry, and is 
supported by those who insist strongly on 
the Evangelical doctrines, in distinction from 
those relating to sacraments and pricathood 
which look toward Romanism. The recvipts 
reported were $48,233, besides contributions 
from 4 gentlemen sufficient to cover running 
expenses, so that the entire regular income 
gues to the support of students, During the 
year an old debt of $11,073 has been can- 
celed; $5,000 paid to found a scholarship, a3 
directed by the donor; and 110 students have 
reccived aid, of whom 14 have been ordained 
and 25 have withdrawn or been dropped. 
For some weeks the Episcopal papers have 
contained attacks against this society for 
making it a condition of receiving aid that 
the young men should be Evangelical in their 
faith. At the mecting a long and acri- 
monious discussion of this subject sprung up, 
and several speakers denounced the quca- 
tions asked the young men as inquisitorial. 
Others defended them as necessary in these 
times. Some complaint was also made that 
the report was not only Evangelical, but Low 
Church, it being desired that a moderate 
churchmansbip—that is, defending the supe- 
rior ecclesiastical position of the clergy and of 
the churches which have preserved a true 
succession—should be insisted on. The old 
officers were finally elected. 


...-The Lutheran Synod of Maryland has 
had a very lively meeting, due to the ivtro- 
duction of the question of its relation to the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium, which is 
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Cvugreyationalists of the state in it 








--+-The Charch Missionary Socicty of 3 
gland has been engaged ina controvers i 
the Bishop of Victoria on the quest 
of the appointment of a separate aj 
sionary bishop for the churches of Chia 
converts. The Bishop of Victoria 4 
hitherto had control, and has the as 
age of being a regular bishop of the Navy 
Chureh within the territories of an fiz 
colony. Te resisis the assumption Ly sg 
sionary bishop of control over churches 
in the consulates and other ceded » 
within the ports of China. The decision’y 
ly made is that the society's bishop: 
have contro! of euly the mission chur 
while the Bishop of Victoria shall mi 
churches of English resigents and any 
sion churches within the bounds of Her 
esty’s colonial possessions in China, 


«+ +e The last meeting of the Episcopal ( 
vention of the Diocese of Albany was remy 
able for having perfected the theory of Epis 
pacyin two respects. It passed a rule rey 
ing that none but communicants shold 
eligible as members of the lower} 
also elevated the bishop to the positi 
separate house in the convention, requir 
that no measure should pass without the 
proval of the three houses of bishop, 
clergy, and of laity. The diocese during 
year has purchasedan episcopal reside 
$20,000, and raised $34,000 for a fund for 
support of the bishop. 







«-+-The Congregational State Associ 
of New York met last week in Albany 
main question of interest was the estab! 
ment of a theological seminary. The ¢ 
mittee reported in favor of one at Ithaca; 
some opposition being manifested, it wa 
cided to put off the question till next s 
when two cominittees shall report, 
one on Ithaca and the other on Brooklyn 
disproportionate time was occupied by 
senting the claims of a Congregational 
in Boston, to evst $300,0.0, 

--.. We learn from the ‘Acria rig ‘Arc 
of Athens that two of the theological st 
of Greece belonging to the national 
have adapted the eustom, novel to them 
sending out their students during vars! 
preach in the towns and churetis in ‘te © 
ity. We wish that paper would give! 
attention to missionary and eccles 
news. 





...-The case of rival politicians in Mary 
who at the lalecleetion secured over 18 
cach of landholders, by deeding to each 
one square foot of Ixnd, is quite matched 
comrany of claiman‘s in Stonehouse, E: 
of the right of suffrage heeanse th y 
noszession of ‘“frechuld pews 
George's church. But there the clei 
disallowed. 


..2eDr. Charles Cullis, ao favorably k 
for his labors for the Cansumptises’ Hem 
Boston, has purclased for 90,000 $ 
estate near the city, which will give abas 
rom for his home for the incur 
His work and stices+s bears 3 ae 
blance to that of George Muller ths 
other in the country. 





bath at the Laight-street Baptist ebort 
this city, preparatory to removing ap 
Among those who took part were Dr 4 
the lact pastor while the edifice was: ' 
Dvterian hands, and Dr. Fvarts, of CF 
the first pas‘or after it esme into thep 


sion of the Baptists. 


...eDr. Litienthal. of Cincinnati, bee! 
to Ind 
One of them is a married lady of 0 
§ other of several chitdren, and (°° | 
Ss Jaty from Now Orteans. | Tn th 
ease Dr. Lilienthal did everything be 
to dissuade her; but she insisted. 


_...Tho ladies of the Ovford Presb! 


Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Frank a 
bins, pastor), raised over $8,000 ya 
nishing their edifies, which #8 {0 
last December, and hare now © a pr 
£5,000 more to enclose the groun P 
and pave the sidewalk. 


ected 
....The Lutherans who are conn 64 


burg the Eranacica? Quarterly R peers 


the editorship of Drs. Brown alt a 


aided ty Dr. Sprecher, 7 cased 


Prof. Stoeve?. 
3 vard, after tw! 
ooo REV. Jozeph Ward, ie 
tional © 
a good buildin and 
thont on 


deal t 
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_.. At the meeting of the Brook 


bytery objection was taken to the nny 


¢ churches of Pro! 


f som { 
rian practice 0 sion towne 


b for admi 





with the General Council, rather than the 
General Synod, with which the Maryland 
Synod is connected. Dr. Morris, who was 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
last year, was called to account for too close 


Illinois Methodist Conference 
omens bop ee Ah advaitted t0 fal! 


ing w ; ii 
an the vote of the session were 5° 
this matter. 


ne 80" 
the rul! 


chert 


t no preset 


...eAt the late meeting of t 


+ 





fraternization. A resolution was introduced 
by Rev. C. A. Stork, of Baltimore, to the ef- 
fect that the delegate from Pennsylvania at 
this meeting was received ag representing a 
body of Christian brethren, and not acqui. 
escence in the minutie of minor doctrines. 
This was finally overruled, and a resolution 
adopted to the effect that by the exchange of 
delegates the doctrinal position of ncither 
body was compromised. The trouble is that 
the supporters of the General Council (‘‘sym- 
bolists’’) lay great stress on all holding in one 
and the same sense to everything contained 
in the Augsburg Confession, including the 3 
Ecumenical Creeds, the Apology as written 
by the same man, and the necessary com- 
ments upon the Confession, the Catechisms 
of Luther, the Smalcald Articles, the Formula 
of Concord, and the Holy Scriptures. 


....There seems to be much less enthusi- 
asm this year in Brazil in celebrating the 
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return of the army, and about $400. ; witty 
spent in the popular celebrations, B eg 
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ews of the Week, dacs 
> ——— of Li 
‘yne situation of affairs in France has not of the 
materially changed since our last. The Prus- sarlar 
siane, contrary to general expectation, have pd 
as yet made 20 demonstration in force upon | Tye », 
the forts surrounding Paris. We have no | are th 
means of knowing whether their delay is 
caused by difficulties encountered in getting ‘ieenie 
their heavy armament into position, or trans, 
qhether, as is claimed by some, King William comp! 
is loth to use the means of last resort in bom- reside 
parding the city as longas there remain hopes —- 
that France will accede to terms of peace, | “°™ 
and so render it unnccessary. The latter is ee 
probably the more plausible solution of the spor 
question. Negotiations, it is stated, have | G0. 5) 
been reopened between Bismarck and M. | cigive 
Thiers; and England, backed, it is said, by | and J 
other neutral European powers, has at last} |, 
tendered her good offices in the interest of | state | 
Perhaps there is little ground, however, | or thr 
for hope that success will attend her efforts. lh 
The views of the combatants are so wide apart | paian 
there seems to be little prospect that a mid- 
die ground can be found on which both par- | ang ‘| 
ties will agree to stand. Prussia will insist | Cong: 
on holding the provinces of Alsace and Lor- | for re 
raine; and France, on the other hand, will Ee 
not yield them up. The war will probably weer 
go on till cither France is so far weakened as ww Bs 
to be willing to accept peace on any terms, 
or, by some almost miraculous turn in the ai ope 
tide of events, she shall recover her lost! traor 
territory by force of arms. It is not improb- | ——= 
able, however, that the Prussians may con- | a: 
scede an armistice, in orderto the convoking J i} 
-of the French Constituent Assembly, tat | ~ 
‘haply that body may be better disposed 
-toward Prussia’s terms than are the mem- £ 
. pers of the Provisional Government. . . . 
Unimportant engagements are of frequent bad 
-occurrence in various portions of France, tisine 
-chiefly between bodies of Prussian Uhblans | gyctj 
and parties of Trancs-Tireurs, with, of | proxi 
course, varying results. Several heavy | each 
sorties have been made from Paris against | Unive 
-.the Prussian field-works ; all of themgenerally | tracts 
_ meeting with prompt repulse, aud in some in- | ¢8t2! 
stances with serious loss to the French in = e 
men and guns. The fortresses around Paris matte 
keep up a vigorous and well-sirected fire | the g 
. pon the Prussians engaged in erecting siege- | that : 
works, but as yet the latter do not return it. | the ¢ 
The Germans are advancing on Amiens in | thous 
_ two columns, and that town is being placed | @ble 1 
- im condition to offer resistance. Creteuil, cp 
Vesoul, Chateaudun, and St. Quentin have ‘cued 
- fallen into Prussian hands; and the | ence,’ 
« gieges of Schilestadt, Méziéres, Verdun, 
Montmédy, Bitsche, and Nicu Bricsach are 
Still continued with vigor, the garrisons of THE 
which strongholds make frequent but unavail- 
hg sorties. At Metz the status appears to be 
essentially the came as a week ago, notwith-| Mi 
— standing the mass of assertions and contra- | Stein 
~ Gictions which find their way into the daily Thor 
_ press with reference to the operations and 
@esigns of Marshai Bazaine. The men and | ffore 
-~material at his command enablcs him as yet | rival 
to maintain a bold and vigorous defense; bat as it 
dis surrender can only be a matter of time. 
---.The heavy gaies which have prevailed gent 
. on the high seas for the past two or three | 9° 
- weeks have resulted in scveral fright- | whic! 
~ fal marine disasters, chief among which work 
is the shipwreck and total loss of zi 
~.the steamship ‘‘Cambria” on the north of lix 
. coast of Ireland. ‘The ‘‘Cambria” belonged | of o' 
* to the Anchor Line, of this city. She sailed oppo 
from this port on the Sth inst., for Glasgow, 
. Scotland, and struck on Mistraline Island on | 88SUF 
the night of the 19th inst., immediately filing | volur 
- and sinking. On the following day one of her ment 
. boats was picked up, containing a steerage 
passenger, who stated that the buats took off solos, 
» all the passengers, officers, and crew immedi- | mit; 
- ately after the ship struck. Tho wind was liciou 
~ blowing a hurricane at the time, and his boat 
was swamped, and all but himself were lost. of m 
- He had scen nothing of the other boats | shadi! 
since leaving the wreck. A strict | ealoy 
~ search up and down the coast has re- 
* vealed no signs of them, and it is probable Perh: 
> that they were, to the number of 194, all lost. | instru 
-++-Steamer “Continental,” plying between | Roeth 
Mazatlan and San Francisco, foundered at the 
> entrance to the Gulf of California on the night | Miss 
of the 30th ult., during a terrible hurricane. | whicl 
< Her passengers and crew took to the boats, pecul 
and were safcly landed at Cape St. Lucas, |. 
with the exception of seven passengers and judgn 
- one of the crew, who, preferring to remain on | the 
- the vessel to trusting to the boats, went down as hi 
With her. $140,000 in treasure and all the 
- mails were lost....A London dispatch an- | O8° ¢ 
nounces that the iron ship “Hecuba,” on | and 01 
* her passage from Calcutta to this port, with a lighte 
general cargo and £80,000, foundered on a 
» @unken rock in Struy’s Bay, on the 13th ult. Playes 
-..-1t is reported that the British steamship | We a1 
~ “Sapphire” stranded ona Florida reef and Stein’ 
* became a total loss. All hands were saved. 
....Steamship “Key West,” from this | 4 
: port, bound to Charleston, .. &, was} Miss! 
~ driven ashore 20 miles north of Cape Hat- | of the 
: teras, and will become a total wreck. " 
. Her officers and crew were all saved. | °™2¢ 
«+.-A plank picked up at sea, bearing the | prono 
“inscription ‘* Maraposa—leaking,” gives | and E 
- grounds for grave apprehensions that the ; 
- steamship bearing that name has foundered tion U 
~ atsea. She left New Orleans on the 5th inst, | those 
for this port, laden with cotion, since which “Tn 
**time no tidings of her have been received..... 
~ Storms, the most severe of the season, also ing, @ 
’ prevailed on the intcrior lakes last week, caus- | ments 
» ing great destruction to the shipping interests 
- Of the lake ports. Several schooners on tage 
‘Lakes Erie and Ontario, and Steamer | P!8n0! 
* “Orion,” on Lake Michigan, are mentioned | ments 
~ as-lost.” 7 
ish by 
-++-Duke d’Aosta’s nomination for and ac- | artigt 
pti of the Spanish crown are officially 
@nnounced. The Duke, it will be remem- of the 
"dered, is the second son of Victor Emanuel. | us by | 
----The Pope has issued a bull suspending they a 
>the session of the ({cumonical Council, in 
c q of the pation of Rome by the co 
-the Italians, claiming that the occupation | ing a 
will restrict the liberty ofthe Pope and dence | 
bishops in thcir deliberations, and also in 
eousequence of the war, which prevents the 
‘bishops from leaving their sees to attend the | BUT’ 
-Council..... The 28th is the day fixed upon 
~for the entry of King Victor Emanuel into 
Rome....The Italian Government has issued We 
4 circular protesting against the rumors | Other 
“which are circulating of ill-treatment of the | will c 
Pope. It states that he is perfectly free and | by thi: 
dndependent. Italy only asks for notification | the ay 
-of any determination on his part to leave | modifi 
Rome, in order that due honor and respect | yse of 
may be paid him..... Mazzini has been set at 
liberty by the Italian Government, and is go- | cashm 
to Rome....It is announced that the guv- | fabrics 
ernment will pay the coupons due on the 
Papal debt in January. IfM 
the ws 
+-..A formidable insurrection broke out in the fu 
the southern portion of the Island of Martin- | 
ique on the 22d ult. The arrival of news of will & 
the capitulation of Sedan and the proclama- they | 
tion of the Republic of France was made the | WIll in 
pretext fora general uprising among the ne- | come | 
groes, who, arming themselves with every | carnas 
description of weapon, scoured the country | aud p 
for miles, burning houses and mills and caus- tropol 
ing general devastation. In answer to an 4p- | true 5] 
peal from the government, the inhabitants their : 
volunteered to the number of about 600, and, ; 
Joined by the marines, infantry, and gens | 800s 
arme, marched against the insurgents. patron 
After a short ficht the latter were over- 
wered, and order bas been restored. Dur- 
ig the outbreak some 200 men were killed; Ss 
@nd 150 of the revels were taken prisoncrs, | to tell 
@nd will be tried. : 
when 
++..On the 20th inst. the severest shocks | that I 
Of earthquake ever known in this latitude | hag G 
Visited the northern portion of the United | men ]j 
States and Canada. In various parts of this for wa 
state, as also in many localities in New En- 
gland, the shocks were of such power as to —s 
Cause tall buildings to vibrate perceptibly, | ‘3 
Producing on their inmates a sensation simi- gusted 
dar to seasickness. Many buildings, in which Dr. 8a 
farge numbers of laborers were employed, | Cure tl 
‘were shaken so as to cause a stampede to the assert 
Rireets, for fear the walls were about to fall. 
shocks lasted but for a few seconds; | TTy i 
and, although unusually strong, so far as we | Sent b 
caused no loss of life and no material V. Piz 
to property. : Y 
+++.The world-renowned Palace of St. a. 
Cloud has been bombarded and demolished : 
by the French, as it gave protection toa | GOLI 
anne Position of the Prussians. A bomb 
in the ~ 
ruined the aie aeons eo ry ares WE 
‘believed that the invaluable treasures of art the If 
there collected were destroyed; but later dis- 
es state that they were previously re- G. W 
moved by the French. superi 
+++-The rinderpest is making frightful | requir 
avoc among cattle and sheep on the Conti- Crimp 
ween vo It not only prevails among gracof 
‘he ca i 
in some 40 or 30 places a the Hats vance ena 
€nd also in Brandenburg. It spreads with ; 
alarming rapidity, and now extends over the 
¥hole territory oes Poland to the Atlantic. 
is widespread consternation among the The 
Penpie leat a mest famine be the result, ear. U 
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boy, and in my pres | pus Christi, heretofore cue an tenet Co 
2 that the death of the } pageants, was almost ® failure Me Brent 
caused by or connected | Rio de Janeiro was thrown nnd hg tity 
it, and the punishment | popular excitement and thea Wilde 
scribed. Mr. Miller has | termination of the war with im by t, 
with me on these points. | return of the army, and about fone 8nd ty, 
to so severely, is not a | spent in the popular celebrations, 1000 »,. 
n, an earnest Christian. | the government determined on Rehan 
of the West. The evi- | festival, held in a ten Cligig 

ticle was ex parte, ‘porary temple oo, in 








gi to the House of | expending $59,000 more for mass: Ple, ay 
ybe taken. Itis in other | ination, ete., the people €eclinca me e3, ilu 
. : y taps 
iculars untrue, as will be; it. When the court arrived at ee int 
Evcar Krercnum. only about 20 out of 8,000 Persons ‘oon 
jek s ie _ WwW 
tian college inJaffra, | tiekets were issued were present to wel : 
“ eines tan his majesty; only one family haa a m9, 
gicsence seats in the pare ¥ Ma Teha 
r comes from the natives, eet -s = aters about the build, 
ries. In 1857 the Ameri- The pt se 000 spectators were aroune 
3 fine Enelish seminary, | mmperor was pfreatly Mortifieg “ 
te ordered the doors opened, that aj » aD 
ers. to go to preaching. % 7 » that ail the sn. 
tors might be admitted. This Wa. te 


has had no institatlion 
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ie Speak. 
fine collegiate schools of — a demonstration ; but the ; 4 
fea of the seminary want | P™* of the matter had much to ie ith 
osed themselves to raise ... The National Conference of th : ; 
rican Christians to aid churches was held last mate Me Un 
nterest of the | city, attended by 447 delegates tha thi 

attractive | churches and 20 associations and Settee : 
There were reported 20 local conferences," 

ad almost entirety which 6 had been organized during met 
and we trust they will be | Daring 2 years 15 ministers from d.. 
1. And wealsotrustthat | nominations have joined the ete 
ment on the part of the i; The Boston Theological School (Me a 
li stir up the missionaries worta’s) has been merged in the Chea 
y can cross the narrow | Divinity School. It was advised aun 
ermanent footing on the | costing $100,000 be erected in Wedel 
Will it be believed | and that a Unitarian bulding be ae ng ty 

» fifty years this “Ceylon | Boston. Efforts to establish gy hi 
med asa model mission ical review have not met ie: 
outlying ‘ut; and, therefore, 5 000 
another mis n by Unitarian A a wq 
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be found possible 


our editorial columns 
$60,000 had been raised in Chie 
theological seminary, and it was desire 
an endowment of $100,000 be raised, 
thy was expressed with Humboldt Coll 





‘sociation to aig Oda 
that before lone 
to have a larg: . 
t given to theological ana den 
natter. The action on the main 
which a compromise between the 
fonservative wings was effected 


Yew. It was honed it 
wor 
cr space 
oMminatio 
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> Fadical g 
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It was reporteg the 
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te of the Ur - but this 
. ne lowa. 

proposed by Gov. Baker, 
s, Who must of course be .-+-The Pacific Theological Seininary } 
eis no oncelse—into im- | its anniversary in connection with the G 
we : ’ : he G 
rtain extent into official re- | eral Congregational Association at Sa 
tures of all the states ; | mento, on the 6th inst. Two puetenneal 
: feasorsh 
ently expect that the life | are already manned by Rey. J. A, De 
“— ” - DOD 


celicnt philanthropist will 
itage in the future than 
ot only will his infiuence 
y bis relations to other 
nternational Conzresa he 
sense the world for a par. 


ecn both and 
zipt of several grave and 
the sketch by our corre- 
the Lisbon, N. H., camp- 
which, though presenting 
tures of the occasion, or 
r correspondent such, did 
eligious purpose and feel- 
and contained no word to 
d justly take offense. We 
1y accounts of camp-mcct- 
rsons in the fulicst sym- 
ns and methods; and shall 
for printing, for once, o 
| occasion by an outsidcr, 
yr what was grotesque as 
- what was serious. The 
a scrious reply tosuch a 
come from one who holds 
lice anything Lumorous or 
urs in a religious meeting. 
t regard this as an occasion 
r rule, which forbids one 
nother in these columns. 


surprisca 


‘bes, after a too brief visit 
sailed for England last 
ening before he delivered 
w York on ‘Work and 
good sense and common 
nent of the difficulties of 
the just demands of the 
weare Only sorry that his 
d so few of either class. 
ture came to Mr. Hughes 
, there is some hope that 
t fall. 

icle concerning the Mor- 
readers will find on another 
, is from the pen of Mra. 
leader of the reform move- 
nst Brigham Young. Mrs. 
rent lady, who visited New 
e Decade Meeting of the 
lyocates, among whom she 
is by her thorough appreci- 
estions and her more than 
y of character. 
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Paine, of Farmington, 
i some months ago to ac- 
ip in Hartford Theological 
yw is requested to occupy 
siastical history in Bangor. 
stitution has no reason for 
not surprised at his declin- 
offer; but we hope that be 
larly tastes room to work in 
ition of Maine. 


d by the declination of Dr. 
ian Mission, to become onc 
of the Presbytcrian Board 
ons, that society has asked 
rhell, of Chicago, to take 
> would make an excellent 
n hardly believe that after 
yard would have give the in- 
expecting it would be ac- 
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Heal Education Socicty 
sary last Thursday. This 
s bject to aid young men 
) Fpiseopal ministry, and is 
ose WHO insist strongly on 
loctrines, in distinction from 
sacraments and pricathood 
rd Romanism. Tie receipts 
3,258, besides contributions 
2 sufficient to cover running 
, the entire regular income 
ort of students. During the 
t of $11,073 has been can- 
id to found a schoiarship, a3 
ouor; and 110 students have 
whom 14 have been ordained 
thdrawn or been dropped. 
; the Episcopal papers have 
m8 against this society for 
dition cf receiving aid that 
ould be Evangelical in their 
mecting a long and acri- 
on of this subject sprung up, 
akers denounced the quca- 
young men as inquisitorial. 
them as necessary in these 
ymplaint was also made that 


is virtuaily endowed with $25,000 in » 
f 


$13,000 secured, and a promise from memy 
of Tabernacle Congregation (Dr. Thompson 
in New York, to complete the endows 
this fall. The institution has been opened 
a suite of rooms in San Francisco and 
eight students. 
annually to defray incidental expenses, 
prospects of the enterprise are hopeful, 
much enthusiasm is manifested among 
Cengregationalists of the state in its favor 












D.D., and Rev. Geo. Mooar, D.D. Theg 


bearing 12 per cent. interest; the other 


The churches contrit 


.---The Charch Missionary Socicty of 


gland has been engaged ina controversy y 
the Bishop of Victoria on the quest 
of the appointment of @ separate g 
sionary bishop for the churches of Chin 
converts. 
hitherto had control, and has the ady 
age of being a regular bishop of the Nati 
Church within the territories of an Enz 


The Bishop of Victoria 


colony. Tle resists the assumption by ay 


siouary bishop of control over churches w 
in the consulates and other ceded tr 


within the ports of China. The decision & 
ly made is that the society’s bishop 4 
have control of only the mission churc 
while the Bishop of Victoria shall raig 
churches of English residents and any 
sion churches within the bounds of Her 
esty’s colonial possessions in China. 


















.--. The last meeting of the Episcopal q 
vention of the Diocese of Albany was rer 
able for having perfected the theory of Ep 
pacyin two respects. It passed a rule re 
ing that none but communicants shonl 
eligible as members of the lower house,il 
also elevated the bishop to the position 
separate house in the convention, req r 
that no measure should pass without th@ 
proval of the three houses of bishogy 
clergy, and of laity. The diocese durin 
year has purchasedan episcopal residen 
$20,000, and raised $34,000 for a fand fa 
support of the bishop. 


.... The Congregational State Assoc 
of New York met last week in Albany. 
main question of interest was the esta 
ment of a theological seminary. The @ 
mittee reported in favor of one at Ithaca 
some opposition being manifested, it 
cided to put off the question till next J 
when two committees shall report, 5 
one on Ithaca and the other on Brooklym@} 
disproportionate time was occupied byi 
senting the claims of a Congregational 
in Boston, to cost $300,000. i 
....We learn from the ’Aorip ric "Avan 
of Athens that two of the theological sai 
of Greece belonging to the national ¢ \ 
have adopted the custom, novel to them 
sending ont their students during vacati™ 
preach in the towns and churches in the 
ity. We wish that paper would give 
attention to missionary and ecclesi 
pews. 













....The case of rival politicians in Ma 
who at the Iatecicction secured over 101 
cach of tandholders, by deeding to each 
one square foot of land, is quite matché 
romnany of claimants in Stonehouse, En 
of the right of snffrace because, the 
possession of ‘“‘frechold pews i 
George's church. But there the’ claif 
disallowed. 


....Dr. Charles Callis, 60 favorably 
for his labors for the Consumptives’ II 
Boston, bas purchased for $90,000 
estate near the city, which will eive —~ 
rom for his home for the incurab 
iis work and sticesss bears & ow 
blance to that of George Miiller 
other in the country. 


this city, preparatory to removing up 
Among those who took part were D 
the last pastor while the edifice was a 
bvterian hands, and Dr. Evarts, of C 
the first pastor after it came into the 
sion of the Baptists. 


....Dr. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, hee 
received two ladies as converts to an 
One of them is a married lady of Dayt 
and mother of several children, end oe 
a ronng laiv from New Orleans. Tn ; 
ease Dr. Lilienthal did everything 5° 
to dissuade her; but she insisted. 

_... Tho ladies of the Oxford ae 
Chureb, Phi'adelphia, (Rev. Frank 
hing, pastor), raised over $8,000 “a 
nishing their edifies, which — 
last Derember, and have now n " z 
25,000 more to enclase the groun 
and pave the sidewalk. 

....The Lutherans who are co 
the General Synod propose to rev re 


he Er teal Quarterly Re 
burg the France pages and val 









mnecté 
iveat 









the editorship of 
aided ky Dr. Sprecher, Rev. . = 
J. 11. W. Stuckentburg. Tt ha ; 


sues since the death of Prof. Stoever. 





ot only Evangelical, but Low 
ig desired that a moderate 
—that is, defending the supe- 
1 position of the clergy and of 
yhich bave preserved a true 
uld be insisted on. The old 
ally elected. 

eran Synod of Maryland has 
y meeting, due to the intro. 
uestion of its relation to the 
inisterium, which is connected 
ral Council, rather than the 
,with which the Maryland 
ected. Dr. Morris, who was 
e Pennsylvania Ministcrium 
alled to account for too close 


A resolution was introduced 
tork, of Baltimore, to the ef- 
legate from Pennsylvania at 
a8 received as representing a 
tian brethren, and not acqui. 
> minutie of minor doctrines. 
y overruled, and a resolution 
effect that by the exchange of 
doctrinal position of neither 
romised. The trouble is that 


of the General Council (“sym 


eat stress on all holding in one 
ense to everything contained 
g Confession, including the 8 
eeds, the Apology as written 
man, and the necessary com- 
e Confession, the Catechisms 
Smalcald Articles, the Formula 


d the Holy Scriptures. 


ems to be much less enthusi- 
in Brazil in celebrating the 
free Cathalic 


ysle den usnel. 


....Rey. Joseph Ward, cael ee 
labor in the new town of eee 
Territory, finds his pees net a 
worshiping m & good a af 
able to pay all its expenses W) 2 
has donca great deal to 
churehes in the territory. 

? 

ee At the mecting of the ial 

bytery objection was taken to t soe 

rian practice of seme churches oan 

ing members for admission Ms we 
as if the vote of the session 


this matter. 


8 
....At the late meeting of aa f 
Illinois Methodist ee eel 
forced requiring that B ; 
ontauaeet should be admitted to 
nection. , 
...-The First Congregations! © 7 
Washington now has 250 mem : be 
104 have been ——. = hes 
than filling wu 
withdrawal of Dr. Boynton. 
....Both the Walchman ot OO 
the Baptist Visitor of et ro bg 
expressed the wish tha) Bap 
- union of Baptist with the Free 
nominations. 
t le 
...-Bishop Potter has ®@ 
some steps to eae the wing 300 
f St. Sacrament. 8 cal sade 
clement, it is said, has been foabi 
_.. Phe followers of the New 
Balt Lake City have laid the foun’ 
ehurch-building. 
...2The telegraph feports 
Catholic chapel vy a Chines? 
anar.” 
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: port, bound to Charleston, 


* inscription 
- grounds for grave apprehensions that the 


OCT. 7, 1870.) 
News of the Week, 


yox situation of affairs in France has not 
materially changed since our last. The Prus- 
sian’, contrary to general expectation, have 
as yet made no demonstration in force upon 
the forts surrounding Paris, We have no 
ana of knowing whether their delay {s 
agused DY difficulties encountered in getting 
their heavy armament into position, or 
qhether, a8 is claimed by some, King William 
ig loth to use the means of last resort in bom- 
parding the city as long as there remain hopes 
that France will accede to terms of peace, 
and so render it unnecessary. The latter is 
ply the more plausible solution of the 
n, Negotiations, it is stated, have 
been reopened between Bismarck and M. 
Thiers; aud England, backed, it is said, by 
other neutral European powers, has at last 
tendered her good offices in the interest of 
peace. Perhaps there is little ground, however, 
for hope that success will attend her efforts, 
The views of the combatants are so wide apart 
there seems to be little prospect that a mid- 
dle ground can be found on which both Par- 
ties will agree to stand. Prussia will insist 
on holding the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine; and France, on the other hand, will 
not yield them ep. The war will probably 
go on till cither France is so far weakened as 
to be willing to accept peace on any terms, 
or, by some almost miraculous turn in the 
tide of events, she shall recover her lost 
gerritory by force of arms. It is not improb- 
able, however, that the Prussians may con- 
cede an armistice, in orderto the convoking 
of the French Constituent Assembly, that 
haply that body may be better disposed 
toward Prussia’s terms than are the mem- 
pers of the Provisional Government. . . . 
Unimportant engagements are of frequent 
occurrence in various portions of France, 
chiefly between bodies of Prussian Ublans 
and parties of Francs-Tireurs, with, of 
course, varying results. Several heavy 
sorties have been made from Paris against 
the Prussian field-works ; all of them generally 
mecting with prompt repulse, aud in some in- 
stances with serious loss to the French in 
ncn aud gune. The fortresses around Paris 
keep up © vigorous and well-directed fire 








proba’ 
question. 


| ..»eThe new French coat-of-arms, which 





bas made its appearance, consists of a figure 
of Liberty, with the legend: “In the name 
of the French people.’? On the reverse is a 
garland of mixed oak and olive, with a wheat- 
ear in the center. There !s also the inscrip- 
tion: “ ique Francaise Democratique. 
Une et Indivisible. Around the periphery 
are the words ‘‘ Liberté, Kgalité, Fraternité.”” 


....Later advices from Tien-Tsin, China, 
announce that two mandarins have been 
transported and fifteen men beheaded for 
=a" in the recent outrages on French 
residents. The government is also about to 
dispatch an embassy to France in reference to 
the matter. 


...- Advices from Buenos Ayres state that 
a portion of the army of the rebel Gen. Lopez 
Jordan was recently defeated and the band of 
one of his lieutenants totally routed. A de- 
cisive battle between the government troops 
and Jordan’s remaining forces is imminent. 

....-The Democrats of Indiana elected their 
state ticket by asmall majority, and have two 
or three majority inthe senate. In the house 
the Reform Republicans, elected mainly by 
Democratic votes, will probably have the 
baiance of power. 


....Gen. Nathaniel P. 
and the other M 1 . 
Congress have again been put in nomination 
for re-election by the Republicans of their 
respective districts. 

....The Prestdent has ‘issued a proclama- 
tion appointing Thursday, Noy. 24th, as a 
day of National Thanksgiving. 


..--The diamond fever at Cape of Good 
Hope, Africa, is on the increase. Some ex- 
traordinary gems have been discovered. 


Publishee’s Department, 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Ir is a fact that all those persons doing 
a business which requires extensive adver- 
tising, and who from the mode of con- 
ducting it are able to arrive at a close ap- 
proximation of the results produced by 
each separate investment in this way, are 
universal in the opinion that better con- 
tracts can be secured through a well- 
established advertising avency like that of 
George P. Rowell & Co., New York, than 
can be obtained from publishers direct, no 
matter how familiar with rates and papers 
the advertiser may be. It stands to reason 


Banks, Gen. Butler, 
t bers of 

















INVESTING MONEY. 


SrecraL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks, and converting 
the proceeds into good jirst mortgage rail- 
road bonds, 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, governmen 

bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tus INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtam a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
ddress Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
—ee 3 Park Place, New 


THE THEODORE THOMAS CON- 
CERTS IN BOSTON. 
Tr would be impossible to describe the 
gratification these admirable orchestral 
concerts afford the musical public—the 
precision, the collective and individual ex- 
cellence of Mr. Thomas's orchestra are 
patent to all his auditors; but a great and 
unquestioned element of the success of 
these concerts has been the piano-forte 
solos of Miss ANNA Mreuuia. The name, 
fame, and reputation of this great artist— 
admitted alike by the Press and public of 
New York to be beyond cavil—the most 
truly eminent lady-performer who has ever 
been heard in America—have been thor- 
oughly indorsed by Boston, Philadelphia, 











upon the Prussians engaged in erecting siege- 
works, but as yet the latter do not return it. 
The Germans are advancing on Amiens in 
two columns, and that town is being placed 
jn condition to offer resistance. Creteuil, 
Vesou!l, Chateaudun, and 8t. Quentin have 
fallen into Pruseian hands; and the 
. sieges of Schlestadt, Méziéres, Verdun, 
Blontmédy, Bitsche, and Nicu Bricsach are 
gtill continued with vigor, the garrisons of 
which strongholds make frequent but unavail- 
ing sorties. At Metz the status appears to be 
essentially the same as a week ago, notwith- 
standing the mass of assertions and contra- 


. dictions which find their way into the daily 


press with reference to the operations and 
designs of Marshai Bazaine. The men and 


--material at his command enablcs him as yet 


to muivtain a bold and vigorous defense; but 
bis surrender can only be a matter of time. 


.... The heavy gaies which have prevailed 
on the high seas for the past two or three 
weeks havo resulted in several fright- 
fal marine Gisasters, chief among which 
is the shipwreck and total loss of 
the steamship ‘‘Cambria’? on the north 
coast of Ireland. The ‘Cambria’? belonged 
to the Anchor Line, of this city. She sailed 
from this port on the 8th inst., for Glasgow, 
Scotland, and struck on Mistraline Isiand on 
the night of the 19th inst., immediately filling 
and sinking. On the following day one of her 
boats wes picked up, containing a steerage 
passenger, who stated that the boats took off 
all the passengers, officers, and crew immedi- 
ately after the ship struck. The wind was 
blowing a hurricane at the time, and his boat 
was swamped, and all but himself were lost. 
He had seen nothing of the other boats 
since leaving the wreck. A strict 
search up and down the coast has re- 
vealed no signs of them, and it is probable 
that they were, to the number of 194, all lost. 
....Steamer “Continental,” plying between 
Mazatlan and San Francisco, foundered at the 


- entrance to the Gulf of California on the night 


of the 30th ult., during a terrible hurricane. 


“Her passengers and crew took to the boats, 


and were safcly landed at Cape St. Lucas, 
with the exception of seven passengers and 


- one of the crew, who, preferring to remain on 
- the vessel to trusting to the boats, went down 


with her. $140,000 in treasure and all the 


- malls were lost....A London dispatch an- 


nounces that the iron ship ‘* Hecuba,”’ on 


“ her passage from Calcutta to this port, with a 


general cargo and £80,000, foundered on a 
sunken rock in Stray’s Bay, on the 13th ult, 
...-1t is reported that the British steamship 
‘Sapphire’ stranded ona Florida reef and 
became a total loss. All hands were saved. 
... Steamship “Key West,’? from this 
se &, Was 
driven ashore 20 miles north of Cape Hat- 
tcras, and will become a total wreck. 
Her officers and crew were all saved. 
-..-A plank picked up at sea, bearing the 
‘*Maraposa—leaking,” gives 


steamship bearing that name has foundered 


- atsea. She left New Orleans on the 5th inst. 


for this port, laden with cotton, since which 
time no tidings of her have been received..... 


" Storms, the most severe of the season, also 


prevailed on the intcrior lakes last week, caus- 
ing great destruction to the shipping interests 
of the lake porte. Several schooners on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and Steamer 
“Orion,” on Lake Michigan, are mentioned 
as lost, 


-...-Duke d’ Aosta’s nomination for and ac- 
ceptance of the Spanish crown are officially 
announced. The Duke, it will be remem- 


* Dered, is the second son of Victor Emanuel. 


-...-The Pope has issued a bull suspending 
the session of the Ecumenical Council, in 
quence of the pation of Rome by 





“the Italians, claiming that the oecupation 


will restrict the liberty ofthe Pope and 
bishops in their deliberations, and also in 
consequence of the war, which prevents the 
bishops from leaving their sees to attend the 
-Council...., The 28th is the day fixed upon 
for the entry of King Victor Emanuel into 
Rome....The Italian Government has issued 
-a circular protesting against the rumors 
which are circulating of ill-treatment of the 
Pope. It states that he is perfectly free and 
independent. Italy only asks for notification 
“of any determination on his part to leave 
Rome, in order that due honor and respect 


-...A formidable insurrection broke out in 
the southern portion of the Island of Martin- 
ique on the 22d ult. The arrival of news of 
the capitulation of Sedan and the proclama- 
tion of the Republic of France was made the 
pretext fora general uprising among the ne- 
groes, who, arming themselves with every 
description of weapon, scoured the country 
for miles, burning houses and mills and caus- 
ing general devastation. In answer to an ap- 
Peal from the government, the inhabitants 
Volunteered to the number of about 600, and, 
joined by the marines, infantry, and gens 

arme, marched against the insurgents. 
After a short fight the latter were over- 
powercd, and order bas been restored. Dur- 
ing the outbreak some 200 men were killed; 
aud 150 of the revels were taken prisoncrs, 
and will be tried. 

---.On the 20th inst. the severest shocks 
of earthquake ever known in this latitude 
Visited the northern portion of the United 
States and Canada. In various parts of this 
State, as also in many localities in New En- 
land, the shocks were of such power as to 
Cause tall buildings to vibrate perceptibly, 
Producing on their inmates a sensation simi- 
lar to scasickness. Many buildings, in which 
large numbers of laborers were employed, 
Were shaken so as to cause a stampede to the 
Strects, for fear the walls were about to fall. 
The shocks lasted but for a few seconds ; 
and, although unusuall strong, so far as we 
learn, caused no loss of life and no material 

@ to property. 

--+.The world-renowned Palace of St. 
Cloud has been bombarded and demolished 
by the French, as it gave protection toa 
strong position of the Prussians. A bomb 
fellin the bed-chamber of Napoleon I and 
ruined the famous mirrors. It was at first 
ene that the invaluable treasures of art 

€re collected were destroyed; but later dis- 


Patches state that they were previously re- 
moved by the French. “ . 


--».The rinderpest is making frightful 
bavoc among cattle and sheep on the Conti- 
te of Europe. It not only prevails among 

€ cattle of the camps of France, but rages 
- some 40 or 50 places in the Rhine Valley, 

se also in Brandenburg. It spreads with 
= wee. eg and now extends ovcr the 

— territory from Poland to the Atlantic. 

‘ere is widespread consternation among the 

Ne leat a mest famine be the result, 


that an agency controlling patronage to 
the extent of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand dollars per month should be 
able to secure favors which would not be 
accorded to any mere individual, even if 
we omit entirely the benefits which they 
must derive from their extensive experi- 
ence.” —Zizchange. 





THE THEODORE THOMAS CON- 
CERTS IN PROVIDENCE. 

Miss MEHuia'’s "performances on the 
Steinway Grand Piano-forte used at the 
Thomas Orchestra Concerts, last week, 
afforded such a demonstration of the un- 
rivaled tone qualitics of that instrument 
as it was quite. impossible for any intelli- 
gent person to gainsay or resist. The 
occasion was one, fortunately, upon 
which one of the finest piano-fortes in the 
world was displayed by one of the finest 
of living players before one of the finest 
of our Providence audiences; and the 
opportunity for obtaining a judgment was 
assuredly an excellent one. That the 
volume of tone or power of the instru- 
ment, whether in the concertos or in the 
solos, was surprising every one must ad- 
mit; while its thoroughly pure and de- 
liciously musical quality, under every style 
of manipulation and every variety of 
shading, was perfectly apparent and well 
calculated to charm every musical ear. 
Perhaps the many superb qualities of the 
instrument were as fully exhibited in the 
Beethoven concerto as in anything that 
Miss Mehlig played. This concerto—in 
which the great master has shown, in a 
peculiar manner, his superior skill, 
judgment, and taste in combining 
the orchestra and the piano, as well 
as his fine genius in composition—is 
one of the very best we have ever heard, 
and one which is sure to thoroughly de- 
light every intelligent lover of music when 
played as it was on the occasion of which 
we are speaking. The qualitics of the 
Steinway instrument, as exhibited in this 
and other compositions performed by 
Miss Mehlig, forcibly reminded us of some 
of the words of the International Jury of 
eminent musical men who examined and 
pronounced judgment on the American 
and European piano-fortes at the “ Exposi- 
tion Universelle,” in Paris, in 1867; and 
those words are as follows: 

“In regard to expression, delicate shad- 
ing, and variety of accentuation, the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Steinway have an advan- 
tage which cannot be contested. These 
pianos are at the same time the instru- 
ments of the virtuoso who wishes to aston- 
ish by the éclat of his execution, and of the 
artist who applies his talent to the music 
of thought and sentiment bequeathed to 
us by the illustrious masters; in one word, 
they are at the same time the pianos for 
the concert-room and the parlor, possess- 
ing an unexceptional sonority.”—Provt- 
dence Journal. 





BUTTERICK & CO.’S FASHION 
PLATE 


WE shall publish in our next issue an- 
other page of these superb plates, which 
will contain the winter styles gotten up 
by this popular house. In keeping with 
the approaching season, these styles are 
modificd and adapted to comfort, with the 
use of the hcavy materials in velvets, silks, 
cashmeres, and Llama, and other woolen 
fabrics, and are jaunty and becoming. 

If,Messrs. B. & Co. continue to cater to 
the wants of the public as successfully in 
the future as thcy have in the past, they 
will not only kcep the leading position 
they hold in this country, but we think 
will induce the “ Goddess of Fashion” to 
come hither from the scenes of strife and 
carnage by which she is now surrounded, 
and permanently abide in the great me- 
tropolis of the New World. This is her 
true sphere, and those who contribute by 
their skill and enterprise to establish her 
among us are entitled to credit and 
patronage. 





3" Loox here, reader, we do not wish 
to tell you that Consumption can be cured 
when the lungs are half consumed, nor 
that Dr. Wonderful, or any other fellow, 
has discovered a remedy that will make 
men live forever, and leave death to play 
for want of work. No, you have heard 
enough of that, and we do not wonder 





and every other city in which she has ap- 
peared. The superb Steinway grand 
piano, on which she plays, seems to ac- 
knowledge her as its mistress; and, re- 
sponsive to her touch, all its magnificent 
resources are developed with all that con- 
summate skill which only the truly great 
artist can display.—Boston Post, 





THE house of J. B. Spelman & Sons, 
369 Broadway, N. Y., is one of the most 
prominent houses of its kind in the 
country. Commencing in a small way, it 
has by strict fidelity to the interests of 
customers, in executing orders with faith- 
fulness and general acceptability, become 
a standard of reliability, such as cannot be 
excelled. It was the first house to under- 
take the general traveling business; con- 
ceiving that the best way to introduce 
goods to the general public was by sam- 
ples, and by executing their orders 


THE 


THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE VIGOR OF 
LIFE! 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Amal! atom of vaccine matter is sufficient to charge 
the system of the most robust and weighty body against 
Small-Pox. This potent power is secured through the 
blood. In every dropof DR. RADWAY'S SARSAPA- 
RILLIAN RESOLVENT there are concentrated the 

ishing, ‘ = ao 
that will secure to every human being pure, rich, 
strong, and healthy blood. 

Ifthe blood can be charged with vaccine matter in 
atomic prc 8, that reproduces on the part of the 
body inoculated a poison of such virulence that an 
atom will charge an ordinary body containing 140 
pounds of blood, is it not reasonable that a remedial 
agent like RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLY- 


- eth ti 














Mrs. Winslow’s 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay Aus 
Pam and spasmodie action, and ts 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to your- 
selves and 


Relief and Health to Your Infants. 


IT 
STANCE To Erpect & CFadaps Wyte timed: 
did we know an instance of dissatisfaction b: 
who used it. 

its operations, 
{8 cal elects and medical virtues, We 
this ae ene WE DO KNOW,” after years of 

o UT, 


experience, AND a 
FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DRCLARB. 

every instance where the infant is suffering from pa 
and exhaustion relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after th ed. 


6 syrup is administer: 





ENT, made from the most healing, fyi 
strengthening extracts from the vegetable kingdom of 
known medicinal qualities, and combined together by 
the highest chemical! skill, and the medicinal properties 
ef these substances obtained under a process that 
secures only the active properties of the sabstances 
used, should have equally as potent power for cleans- 
ing, and st th 
blood? 

Hvery drop of the BARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV- 
ENT communicates through the Blood, Sweat, Urine, 
and other fuids and juices of the system the vigor of 
lie, for it repairs the wastes of the body with new and 
sound material, The SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 
possesses tiaaue-making and flesh-making’ elements 
and supplies the system with any deficiency of Caloric 
or heat-muking constituents. No matter how deep- 
ly seated or engrafted in the tissues, cartilages, glands, 
organs, or bones disease and corruption may be, the 
influence of this powerful agent on the blood and other 
fluids that supply the living body with repairs will so 
charge the system with such constituents as to resolve 
and exterminate the dead and decomposing matter, 
and supply its place with sound and living structure, 
nourished by rich, pure, and strong blood. 

By the chemical action by which the SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT has on the substances taken into 
the stomach during its process of digestion into 
Chyme and Cayle, before it is made blood, as well as 


fet: Scht hent: 








the nourishing constituents it converts into blood, and 
its specific action when entering the circulation, it ex- 
terminates every atom of virus from the blood, and 
resolves away all deposite of disease, whether 
caused by the action of some specific poison or viru 
lent disease, or Mercury, Corrosive Sublimate, Calo- 
mel, that may have accumulated in the bones, tissues, 
cartilages, or joints, or from some franamitted fam 
tly complaint that may bave run through balf a 
dozen generations. 

Scrofula, Consumption, Glandular disease, 
Ulcers in the throat, Mouth, Tumore, Nodes 
in the Glands, and other parte of the system, 
Sore Eyes, Strumorous discharges from the 
Ears, and the worst forms of Skin diseases, 
Eruptions, Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spota, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, and all wastes of the life 
principle, are within the curative range of this 
wonder of Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ 
use will prove to any person using tt for either of 
these forme of disease ite potent power to cure 
them. 

If the patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
same with new material made from bealthy blood— 
and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will and dossse. 
cure—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy 
commences its work of ification, and ds In 








Promptly and strictly according to sample. 
We take great pleasure in recommending 
our readers to this house, replete with an 
immense stock of Fancy Goods and No- 
tions, and refer them to their advertise- 
ment, on the eighth page. 





ArtTemus Warp’s best joke was when 
he said it would have been ten dollars in 
Jeff. Davis’s pocket had he never been 
born. And that reminds usto remind you, 
reader, that it will be more than ten dol- 
lars in your pocket, if you want anything 
in fine Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, or 
Silverware, to go straight to 150 Bowery, 


corner of Broome street, New York, and 
inquire for 
J. H. Jounston & Rontson. 


DIED. 


Wirsre.—At Leeds, N. Y., . 6 
and painfal iliness: slansy Oct., 18th, after a long 
age. 





Wilbur, in the 74th year ot 








diminishing the loss of wastes, its repairs will be 
rapid, and every day the patient will feel himse!f 
growing better and stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving, and fesh and weight Increasing. 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVeNt exce 
all known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, Skin, and Syphiloid dis 
cases; but it ts the only positive cure for Kidney, 
Bladder,Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an egg, 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, 
billous appearance and white bone-dust deposits, and 
when there is burning sensation, and pain in the Smal! 
of the Back along the Loins. 

In all these conditions Radway’s Sarsaparillian Re- 
solvent, aided by the application of Radway's Ready 
Relief to the Sp ine and Small of the Back, and the Bow- 
els regulated with one or two of Rapwar's Reovrat- 
1NG Pits per day, will soon make a complete cure, and 
in a few days the patient will be enabled to hold and 
discharge naturally without pain, and the Urine will 
be restored to its natural color. 

Price one dollar per bottle, or6 bottles for@5. Sold 
by Druggists, 


Read FALSE AND TRUE. Send one letter-stampto 
Radway & Co., No. 87 Maigen Lane, New York. Iv- 
formation worth thousands will be sent you. 





Sold by Drugziste. 





PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 


or to any other in the market, 
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ement; and tak 
Ss that which you furnish 
Yours, very respectfully, 


We have thorough!y tested the new Six Cord 


of the Florence and other Sewing Machines. 


atho a 
ad can be put to), and It 
es of a perfect Six 


S. MOULTON &@ 
OLE AGENTS 


4 osu i is iS i 4 is cn is 





SOFT Fun $00, “CormoN. 


ad, as will be seen from the following certificates. 


Office of Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, 625 Bronaway. 


° 
— have thoroughly tested the new Six Cora Thread of the Willimantic Linen Co., and find §t 
of uae Wheeler & Wilson and ether Sow ioe sie ¥ recommend it to the agents, purchasers, and users 1 


' : WHEFLER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, 

Weed Sewing Machine Company, Anaust oth, 1600, 

Witttmantte Lives Co.—Gaxrs:—During the last six months we have thorevshiy tes ; 
ring x bee Ae are thoroughly tested your 


Pleasure i super! 
‘you furnish 28 answers every want, whether for strength, smoothness, or uniformity. ¢~ 


superior to any other in the market. and warmly recommend {t to the agents, purchasers, and 
f th FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CU.” [f 


py Office of TRACY & BILL, Importers. and M pigturers 
f Steam teased Shire Fronts, 3 heen was a er 
ORK. 


Cord Thread, 


















TO SEWING MACHINES. 


‘ork, March 1st, 1 
our Machine at 


Thread of th tic Linen 


ays 
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John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

, Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


sion. 
Collections made on all parts of the United State,’ 
and Canada. 


CEO. OPDYKE 
& Co., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 25 NASSAU STREET, 

Offer forsale the following desirable securi/ies: 

NEW YORK, OSWEGO, AND MIDLAND RAILROAD 
first mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, free of Government 
tax, principal and interest payabie ingo!d. Price par 
and accrued interest in carrency, 

MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAILROAD frst 
8 percent. bonds. Price & and aceraed 








that you have by this time b dis- 
gusted with it. But when we tell you that 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will positively 
cure the worst cases of Catarrh, we only 
assert that which thousands can testify to. 
Try it, and you will be convinced. 
Sent by mail for sixty cents. Address R. 
V. Pizrcs, M.D., 133 Seneca street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sold by druggists. 





GOLDEN LOCKS AND RAVEN 
TRESSES. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the Hair-Curlers and Crimpers sold by 
G. W.. Wood, 218 Broadway. Their 
superiority over others consists in their 
requiring no heat to assist in Curling or 
Crimping the hair, and produce beautiful, 
graceful ringlets and curls. We refer you 
to his advertisement, on this page. 


‘SWISS CARVED GooDs 
The Swiss M’fg Co., 36 East 14th St, 





interest. 

The attention of investors isinvited to these well- 
secured Ronds, and upon application full information 
will be furnished 


MARVRY FISK, 








4. 8. HATCH 


We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at 
sight, and allow interest on 
daily balances. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. S Nassau Street, New York. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No. 16 Wall st., New York. 
Gola, Governments, and other Securities bought and 
eold on commission. 
_Interest allowed on deposits, 


LAWRENCE BROS. & CO., 











cor, University Place, 


7 Per Cent. 
COLD INTEREST 
First Mortgage 
SINKING FUND LAND GRANT 
BONDS 


THE 


WEST WISCONSIN 


RAILROAD C0., 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY . 
White, Morris & Co. 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, 
NO. 29 WALL STREET, New York. 


~Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 & 1S Nassau st., 


—_—_— 


Dealers ina  ssues of Covern- 
ment Securities and in Gold 
and Cold Coupons. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Railway Stocks, Bonds, and Gold, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES, 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 
PARIS, LONDON, BOSTON, 


19 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y., 
CREDITS FOR TRAVELERS 








| BANKERS, 
Mo. 18 WAU, SBTERT, N, 


Full di for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


having the fac-simile of “CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 


DECKER BRO.’ 


CRAND, 
SQUARE, and 
UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 


WAREROOMS 
33 UNION SQUARE, Broadway, 
Between SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH STS,, N. Y. 








INDEPENDENT, 

















CAUTION. 


Should occasion require you to purchase B, A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, be par- 
ticularly careful to see that the initials are B. A. This is the article that has been so 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1829, 

and purchasers must insist on having it, if they do not wish to have an imitation forced 


eee Schwartz & Haslett, 


FORMERLY 
B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S SON & CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
PirrssureH, Pa. 


HAINES BROS. | 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 356, 858, 360, 362, 364, 366, 368, 370, 372 
Second Avenue, cor. 21st St.. 
NEW YORK. 


NAPOLEON J. HAINES. FRANCIS W. HAINES. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, Jr. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


“ For finish and elegant workmanship, as well as for power, elasticity of touch, and swe .tness of tone, It 
stands unrivaied."— The Liberat Christian, 'N. Y.» Dec. 18th, 1869. , . 


** Its superior qualities of tone, its excellence of workmansh!p, and the beauty of Its finish are rapidly ex- 
tending its popular ty." The Christian Union, N. Y., Sept. 24th, 1870. 


“ It contains every improvement that goes to make a first-class plano, and it is deservedly popular wherever 
it ts known."’— The ‘Standard. Chicago, Oct. 6th, 1870. 








nENRY 


MANUFACTURER 
IMPORTER, 


5 


TATE PY AR BLE MANTELS, 





MoNUMENTS, COUNTERS, WAINSCOTING, 


FLOOR-TIL. NG, FURNITURE, AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS. 


PARRY, 


YMS, 288 and 200 Fourth Avenne, between 221 and 23d Sts. 
and } WARERO., ULE WORKS, 131, 123, and 135 Bast Twenty second Street, New York. 








GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH. ' 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
Buckskin Undergarments 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 





Asa preserver of health; a 
promoter of comfort to the 
sick and well; a preventive 
and cure of many ills caused by 
Cotds, Rhenmatism, Neuralyis, 
Sore Throat, Lung diseases, it 
is unsurpassed by any ever of- 
4 fered to the public. It is a 
\) durable and, therefore, acheap 
es: it is light, and yet 

eeps the body warm, without 
the aid of a heavy overcoat; it 
isa garment of honest merit, 
+ \_¥j—3 and will be appreciated by 
BE +=} every one who properly appre- 

Sf ciates the importance of keep- 
ing the body in an even degree of warmth 
and from sudden chills. Recommended by 
the entire Medical Faculty, and guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the moncy 
will be refunded, 
Gents’ Shirt.... $6. Ladies’ Shirt.... $5. 
“ Drawers. 6. < rawers. 5. 
Veat.... 4. © NGBis.c. & 
Ladies’ Victorine $2. 
Manufactured and sold by 


ANDRUS BROS. & ADAMS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
Nos, 55 to 61 Hudson st., New York. 
ORIENTAL LECTURES. 

Rev. L, A. Ostrander is now ready to make engage- 
ments for delivering his course of five lectures—** Life 
in Turkey,” “Modern Life in Egypt,’ ‘* Modern 
Life in Palestine,” ‘‘ Modern Life in Greece,” and 
“From Mt. Blanc to Venice’’—or any part of them. 
These Lectures are delivered in rich native costume, 
and have been very successful for the past two winters. 
For farther information address Rev. L. A. OSTRAN- 












DER, 114 and 116 South Water street, Chicago, Il}. 














MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 


(OF NEW JERSEY.) 


FIRST MORTGAGE BCNDS 


INDORSED BY THE 


N. Y. AND OSWEGO 
MIDLAND 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The only raliroad now buliding from New York Har- 
bor toward the West is the 


GREAT MIDLAND ROAD. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of TITR MONTCLAIR 
RAILWAY COMPANY (the New Jersey section of the 
Midland) are now offered to the amount only of 


HALF A MILLION DOLLARS. 


They are payable, principal and interest, 


IN GOLD. 


The rate of interest is 7per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually, FREE FROM GOVERNMENT TAX. 

These bonds are secured by a first mortzazseto MAR- 
CUS L. WARD and ABRAM §S, HEWITT, Trustees, 
on the most valuable and profitable portion of THE 
MIDLAND RAILROAD, the traffic of which will alone 
suffice to pay a fair profit on the cost of construction, 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY, 


having been leased perpetually to the New York and 
Oswego Midland Railroad Company, becomes an In- 
‘eral part of that great work, and ite bonds are guar- 
anteed by that Company. 


NEARLY 200 MILES 


in extent of this important Railroad is now completed 
and in successful operation; and the MONTCLAIR 
RAILWAY, constituting the Eastern terminal eection— 
40 miles in length, isin process of rapid construction, 
and will be leted by D ber, 1871, simulta- 
neously with the entire line, thereby establishing a 
new route from New York westerly by way of Oswego, 
50 miles shorter than by the Central, and by way of 
Buffalo 70 miles shorter than either tae Central or the 
Erie Roads. 

We recommend these Bonds as asafe and valuable 
investment, because, 

First, They are secured by a first mortgage on THE 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY and all its franchises, and 
each Bond bears the indorsement of the 





LAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Second, The local trafic of this road must be large, 
as i¢ connects New York City with its most attractive 
suburbs, thereby insuring a profitable business to the 
road. RT 

Third, The fr: of the C b 
ines of railway and branches to be built, and an inde 
pendent ferry across Hudson River, all of which are 
included in the mortgage, confer a value on these 
bonds in addition to that afforded by the main line. 
Fourth, The entire capita! of both Companies, 
amounting at the present time to nearly $8,090,000 
paid in, all of which has been faithfully devoted to 
the economical construction of the road, is liabic for 
the payment of these bonds, 

Fifth, The large rate of interest, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


affords to holders’ of the Government Bonds a great 
inducement to change their investment. For instance: 


hi}. tn 





A.Government Bond of $1,000 costs (say)... ..61,100 
yielding an income of, .........------+-se00 
91,100 invested in Montclair Railway Bonde, 
par, yields an income of........... ee 71 


at 
Difference $17, or 38} per cent. 


“These bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
0600, and $100 respectively, For sale by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, No. 10 WALL St. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
NECOTIATED, 


LEAVING BUT $500,000 UNSOLD, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT THE ORIGINAL 
PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST. 


The sold, substantial character of the security has 
attracted to these bonds the attention of capitalists 
who prize an investment which insures the ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL and a liberal rate of. 
interest. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORTGAGE 
on AEL THE PROPERTY: of a railroad fifty.two miles 
in length, running through the cecter of the State o 
Connecticut, forming, with its connections, the short- 
est and quickest route between Boston and New 
York. The VALUE of the PROPERTY covered by 
the mortgage is MORE THAN DOUBLE the AMOUNT 
OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE RUN- 
NING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MIDDLE- 
TOWN, while east of Middl the unfinished por- 
tion is graded for over twenty miles, which leaves only 
some seven or eight miles to grade to COMPLETE 
THE WHOLE LINE. 











in and will find in 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of ia- 
vestment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVENIENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE FOR 


| THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond-is signed and 


issued by the Comptroller of the State. The bonds are 
of feat di inati $500 and $1,000, and can, 
at the option of the holder,.be registered. They bear 
interest at the rate of SEVEN PER CENT., payable 
semi-annually, in May and November, in New York. 
They can be obtained of any bank or banker, or by 
sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 
No. 12 Wall Street. 


Chicago, Cincinnati 


LOUISVILLE RAILROAD 
7 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
CALDWELL @ CO., ‘ 
No. 27 Wall St.; 
J. A. UNDERWOOD & SON, 
No. (8 Exchange Piace’ 








PARIS, 1967, 


WHEELER & WILSON. No, 62 Broapwiay Yi. 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors - 
‘Tus Hicuesr Pasurvy, 








CHAN rae A COLD MEDAL, 
ARIS AND THE UNION BA’ 

™ : OE ONDON. IN SUMS TO SUIT. — for the perfection of Sewing Machines and Button-hole 

Machines. The only Medal for this branch of 
WE DESIRE TO RECOMMEND manufacture. 

tral Railrond of Towa, as > enahle ty “4 AS 

prettsate | eae eee ve ran afore. my E. WOOD, 23 mas SAU sT., 

eornpr Wel apd Nasaeu streets, N.Y ta, "A pevips 1 to 10.per cond interest, — . 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MID-} 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 














IMPROVED. 


manent manner. 

ease and steadiness in working, and will not throw out 
Machine to tubs of any size or thickness, fastenin, 
width of the Wringer. sf 


Wringer. 
Prices are as low as other standard Wringers. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


PROVIDENCE TOOL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


29 Beekman Street, New York. 























~ RELIANCE WRINGER, 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent, 



































SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


For the following Reasons: 


1st. The ROLLERS are of large size and Best Quality of 
‘White Rubber, and are secured to thcir Shafts in the most per- 


2d. The SPIRAL COGS used on this Wringer give the utmost 


of gear. 


3d. The ELASTIC, CURVED CLAMP. readily adjusts this 
ig the whole 


4th. SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, and BEAUTY are com- 
bined in this Machine with all the requisites of a first-class 








Co., 


























~ FREEMAN & BURR, 
382140) CLOTHING (138814 


Ful t, 
Fulton Street, WAREHOUSES, ulton Stree 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
ALL THE POPULAR STYLES. 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
q ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS. 
PFREEMAN & BURR’S stock is of unparalleled extent and 
variety. It embraces Suits, Overcoats, and Clothing of every descrip- 
tion, for all classes and occasions. Their immense busincss enables them to 
fix prices on the very lowest scale of profits and give purchasers the utmost 
value for their moncy. aes PEAT ae eS 
VERCOATS, $ 6. INTER QurIrs, $12. 
VERCOA'TS, $10. INTER CUITS, $15. 
VERCOATS, $15. INTER QUITS, $20. 
VERCOATS, $20. WISTER QUITrs, 25, 
VERCOATS, $25. WINTER QUITS, $30, 
VERCOATS, $30. \VINTER QUITS, 635. 
VERCOATS, $35. WINTER SUITs, $40. 
VERCOATS, $10. WINTER UITS, $45. 
VERCOATS, $45. WINTER QUITS, $50. 
QVERCOATS, ¢50, /INTER QUITS, 660, 
OYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING has always been a 
specialty with FREEMAN & BURR. The stock for the present season 
embraces all the favorite designs and most fashionable material for all ages, 





se: 


3 oYs’ INTER GurITs, $ 8. 
x oYs’ NTER GUrFs, $10. 
oyYs’ INTER QUITS, $12. 
ors’ INTER GUFES. $15. 
oYs’ INTER CUITS, $18. 


Bors’ WINTER GUITs, $20. 


RDERS BY LETTER.—The casy and accurate system for 

Self-Measure introduced by Freeman & Burr euables par- 
tics in any part of the country to order Clothimg direct from them, with 
the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price- 
List, and Fashion Plate sent Free on application. 


$1,900,000 __ |NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
SEVEN PER GENT.) osc nroapway. 


COLD BONDS Near GREAT JONES STREET, 


oF THE Successors to E. ¥. HAUGHWOUT & €0., 


Port Royal Railroad (1, ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS, 


are vow opening their Grst Fall Importations of 
WHIZE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA DIN- 
These bonds are secured by mortgage, covering the 
Raltroad and the entire property and franchises of the 


NE SETS. 
Company, to the Union Trust Company of New York. “Tie asaane FRENCH CHINA DES. 
They have 9 years to run, bear Seven per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually, Ist May and Ist November, BOHEMIAN CLASS. 
in New York or London, at the option of the holder, 
Sree af Government taz; and both principal and in. FRENCH BRONZES, CLOCKS, VASES AND MAN- 
terest are payable in Gold Coin. They are also con- TEL SETS, CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
vertible into the capital stock of the Company, at the | in Glass (from Osler, of London), Bronze and Ormulu. 
option of the holder. ALSO 


The Road traverses the best district of South Caro- CORHAM PLATED WARE, 


lina; unites the harbor of Port Royal—the best harbor 

south’of New York—with the City of Augusta, Georgia; | and goods of their own manufacture, comprising the 
and connects directly with all the railroad tering { finest selections of the above class of goods ever of- 
at that point. It forms, therefore, the Atlantic or Sea- | fered in this country. p 
beard link in Taroves Lrves of railroad ding al- 
ready many hundred miles west of the Mississippi; 
which fact assures it a business second to that of no rail- 
road in the South. 

These bonds are offered, for the present, at the low 
price of 88 and accrued interest in currency. We are 
satisfied of the perfect soundness of the bonds, and 
consider them at the price the cheapest first-class 
security offered in this market. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Maps giving further informa- 
tion furnished on application. 

Governments and other securities received in ex- 
change at fall market rates. 


HENRY H. BOODY & C0., 


{2 WALL STREET. 
8 per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ! 


OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
. ROAD COMPANY. 











BANKING HOUSE 
or 


Kountze Brothers, 
S2 WALL STREET, New York. 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
on DEPOSITS. 

COLLECTIONS made throughout the United 
States and Territories, the British Provinces, and 
Europe. 

ORDERS for the PURCHASE or SALE of 
GOLD. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS and other SECUR- 
ITTES executed for the usual commission, 
CITY, STA'TE and RAILROAD LOANS 
y 


$200,000 


Illinois Township Bonds, bearing eight (8) and ten (10) 
per cent, interest, issued in aid of railroads already in 
operation and registered in the State Auditor's Office. 
No safer or more profitable investment in the market. 





85 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the total 
issue. Grading finished, and only 26 miles of track are 


THOMAS DNNEY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 
See previous advertisements in Toe InpEPEyDeNt. 


LIFE tS THE CIFT OF COD. 
When we are sick this life is obscured under a 
cloud, oppressed with humors, Experience has tanght 
us certain means which never fail for their removal, 
The child receives with his life the seeds of his 
death, It may take one or one hundred years be- 
fore the seeds bear their sad fruit; but just as sure as 
the seeds of death ripen life ceases. Purging is the 
grand safeguard; because then what fosters the seeds 
of death are taken away—expelled from the body. 
Gevern Yourselves by Experience. 

My child, aged five years, had scarlet fever, and for 
five days had constant fever. By order of the doctor 
I gave her syrup of rhubarb, She took nearly a pint, 
but her bowels continued closed. On the fifth day the 
doctor sald her bowels must be opened orghe would be 
fost, I proposed Brandreth's Pills. To this he 
would not consent, saying she was too weak. I con. 
eulted with my husband, and we concluded to give her 
three pills. In about four bo Re operated, filling 
half full a common chamber. After that operation 
the fever left her, and she rapidly recovered. Refer- 
ence, 206 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn. 





|ESTABLISHED 18238. 


Invariably the Highest 


Prizes over all Competition, 
whenever and wherever ex-= 
hibited at FExchibitions in 
the United States and Eu- 
rope. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Acknowledged by all the leading artists ard cop- 
oisseurs to be the best Pianos offered. and the omy 


Qn 
house in this line of business following and adb 
strictly to the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM, 


and that price the very lowest which will warr: 


ONLY FIRST.CLASS WORK and justify a full 

reliable guaranty. 

A FULL-SIZED SEVEN-OCTAVE SQUARE 
PIANO, IN ROSEWOOD CASE, WITH 
AGRAFFE BRIDGE AND ALL MOD- 
ERN IMPROVEMENTS, AT $475. 


76 PRIZE MEDALS OVER ALL 
COMPETITION. 
Mustrated Catalogues, giving full particulars, sent 
free au application by mail or in person. 
A large assortment of SECOND-HAND PIANOS, by 
various makers, constantly in store, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


{1 East {4th Street, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH 
AVENUE. 


SCHARF PATENT 
PAVEMENT. 


Office, 243 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


This improved Asphaitic Concrete Pavement hag 
been abundantly tested, and the Company have neo 
hesitation in assuring the pubtic that it is the nearest 
perfection of anything yet invented, in all particulars, 
for paving Streets, Roads, Drives. Walks, Yards, 
or Cellars. It 13 curable, elastic, pleasant to walk or 
ride upon, and is not affected by heat or cold, always 
giving a clean, smooth, dry, elastic, and agreeable 
road or walk. It will not wash separate, rut, or wear 
like other pavements, and is entirely impervious te 
Frost or Water, andisinodorous. It can be taid ia 
one continuous piece of any shape and on any grade, 
and (what is peculiar to this Concrete, and very im- 
portant to the public) it is ready for immediate use on 
completion. 

Ithas beenin use for several years, and tested in 
every conceivable manner, and has given universat 
satisfaction whercver laid; forming, as it does, a fin- 
Ly and durable pavement. Is is easily kept in re 

The walks and drive put down at the Righth Avenue 
entrance to the Central Park have been in constant 
use, giving entire satisfaction to those having them in 
charge, saving labor and expense on accouut of thelr 
clean, smooth, and hard surface. 

The Company beg leave to call the attention of the 
public to a few of the Testimonials recelvcd from the 
Press, and parties using their Patent Pavement, which 
are annexed hereto, and they most confidently refer 
to all others who have tried thelr Pavement, knowing 


that the universal! response will be that this is the best 
vement now in use. 


From the New York Herald, August, 1969. 

Yesterday the Scharf Pavement was thoroughly test- 
ed at Prospect Park, C. issi and Engl 
the Water Board ard others being present. Its elas- 
ticity and strength was a by a@ weight of seven 
tons, drawn by eight heavy horses, without any inju 
or indentation to the surface. It forms a finishe 
elastic, and durable pavement, 

Broortrs, April 1 
Eomane PATENT a — _ nednenn 
JENTLEMEN :—The sample of your road paveme! 
laid onthe drives in Prospect Park last ceason bas 
been in constant use since it was laid, and has not 
been affected by either heat or cold, and it is in perfect 
condition atthe present time, with every indication 
that it will remain so. Very truly yours, 
CU. C. MARTIN. 
Consulting Fogineer, Prospect 2ark. 
U, & Mrvitary Acapemy. 
Wesr Point, N. Y.. April 12, 1870, 
H._M. Fonstoy, Pres?. Scuane Patant Pavement Co.2 

Sir :—Your pavement has stood the test so far so 
well that T am disposed to try a little more cfit. Will 
you, therefore, inform me at your earliest convenle 
what you can put it down for per foot? * ey would 
like to have the work done in May. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. G, PITCILER, 
Superintendent M. 
Brooxtrn, Oct, 2d, 186% 
H. M. Foxstor, Parst. Scnanr P. P.Co.: - 

The piece of your pavement inthe entrance-way te 
our coal-yard was completed September 1th. “We 
commenced using it on the i6th, and have used itcon. 
siantly to this t'me, carting several thousands of tons of 

oal over it, al! trackiigin the same place. After sub- 
jecting it to this very severe test, we are: much pleased 
with it. J¢ is e/astic, doce not rut, chip, nor disiae 
tegrate, Yours very truly, 

MARSTON & POWERS. 


The company fs now ready to put down this un. 
equaled pavement whenever required, Full informe 
ation can be had at the Company's Central Office, Na 
243 Broadway. 


H. M. FUNSTON, 
President. 


Mathematical Instruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 


such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Megsures, 
Drawing Papers, etc, Made and for sale y 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, - 4 











*% > 


__ Ne. 5 Dey St., New York. 





PUMPING WATER WIT 

ror Cost. Our Pazcnt Self-Reguiating, four 
fying Windmill is superior for pumping water for Rail- 
roads, Country Residences, Hotels, Farms, Stock 
Biekis,_ Drainage, Irrigation, etc. 


phar For Circulars ad- 


DMILL CO., 5 College Place. New York. 





anv 
Me 
0. Box 4,952, 

Tbhirty-on Ps ander one management the 
AMERICAN HOUSE hes rown from.a snail hotel to 
the k in N Engiand. it ts furnished with eh 


in New 
the contrivances for the convenience and 
is guests, and ls-deservedly popular. with Sane 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MR. A. A. FAVARGER 18 To 


ive a course of five French Readi 
pA ath, at the hall of the Union ‘Leaman wae 
r. Favarger will also give a short and sharp Course 
Ericeira Puig cha MeRar ser 
sued by the "CONSERVATORY OF Panis’ “Pur 
gramme or other particulars, Mr. 
can be addressed 8 East 9th street, or scen an 


HOWE'S 3,8, SAMPSON's 


Oe a 
SEALES 


> AT % 

OF EVERY S{ZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO PATENT MONFY-DRAWERS. 
ELLISON & CO., 

Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 


Southern States, 
__ S03 PME FLAG, HO TOR. 
“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 
A gmp RA 
Lis is vow ready for de- 
Price 


























groups, suitable for 
Wedding l’resents or 
Ornament, will be 
delivered, with all 
express charges pre- 
paid, at any point 
east of the Missisa'p- 
pi, on receipt of the 
price; or will be sent 
west there by 
freight, and a dis- 
count allowed iv 
compensation, Send 
for Iitustrated Cata- 
eave and Price-List 





A LADY’S 
INVENTION. 


GREAT: REVOLUTION IN HAIR 
DRESSINC. 


IMMENSE SALES. 
ACCENTS REALIZING SPLENDID 
PROFIT 


THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curlor wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neatin ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible con- 
straction will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort, Will be sent to any address on receipt of 
price. 

i box, containing 13 =o inches long, s cents. 
1 oe “4 7 $l. 
In ordering, mention which you want—CurLers on 
Cuuspses, Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers, 
Address G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Buliding, 218 Broadway, N. Y., 
General Agent for the United States, 
by A. T, Stewart & Oo., H. B. Clafitn & Co. 
Id. mstable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Calhoun, 
Robbins & Oo., J. B. Speliman & Sons, Cook and Val- 
ser & Co., Rawson & Co,, E. A, 


Moviicir Dealers throughout the United States an 
Canadas. 


“ “ 

















to be laid to complete the road. C. P. BAILEY, 37 Pine St. - 
Mortgage at the rate of 13,500 per mile, : 
Price 97 and acerued interest. iti, ‘au tk IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
recommen: ‘ 
pa maps and pamphlets on application. 96 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
allowed at the of 6 cept. on all 
W. P. CONVERSE & C0., i ¥ Pepoee Fes per Open ph 
Mo. 64 Pine Street, New York. | yaypgnpit i. BUXTON, Secretary. 
Tanner & Co., | vasr sume, OrMONEY ARE 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. | bic Diessing Sse of eo me Bion sig Lives Brno 
‘A, ELLIOT, Bostow enriches ‘ orces, 
re eee Ste ENGRAVINGS, OHROMOR, ete, | and renovates th 


TO MERCHANTS.—Upward of 4,000 dozen 
LanpsGeb lot) very cheap, Send $414 for one barrel, 
containing Ham Ee NTE SATISEACTION. 

B GUNaE IVES’ PA LAMP, Oo. 


Nos. 87 Barclay st, and 43 Park Place, N. Y. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER. 
Depot 53 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Ovington Brothers, 


FINE CHINA AND MA’ 
cag) 8 oe 
236, 238, and 240 Fulton si., Brook!- 











«ae 


Catal of 116 Pages Sent on Application. 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

such as Spectacles, Magnifying Lenses, Microscopes, 
from 50 cts, to @600, Microscopic Preparations, Teles 
scopes, Spy Glasses, Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, eta, 
Made and for Sale by 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 

No. 5 Dey St.. New York. 

: Catalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application. 


THE KING WASHER 


‘2I=8 ITS WORK PERFECTLY 


THE KING WASHER, 


STRONGLY AND SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED, washes 


large pieces clean!, id . 
Gestined the universal Clothes-wasber of A R 
Complimentary comments from those using it Pecelved 


THE ROYAI “WRING ER 
SELF. ADJUSTING, ALW ROLLERS.-( 
si and is 


Strongly made faultless ip its work, Oper 
A or 








T ROYAL WRI 

COLES’ FLUTING MACHINES, 
441 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Send for circulars, Agents wanted 


po OLE Y’ 
ge YEAST, 8 





eS 


“~~ POWDER 


TRY IT:SOLD BY GROCERS 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s 


THROUGH LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA and CHINA, 
TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 








D CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS 
= Twice MONTH 


Srxawers on ATLANTIC AND Pactric Oomans: 

















ALASKA, AMERICA, 
ARIZONA, COLORADO. 
HENRY CHAUONCEY, CONSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK, GOLDEN CITY, 
OCKAN QUEEN, ACRAMENTO, 
NORTHERN LIGHT, GULDEN AGE, 
cugne RICA, ataeaaad mony s NA, mc. Ete. 
ne he abov splendid Steamsbips 
leave Pie 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal sti a 


ASPINWALL, connecting ofa Panama Raliway wi 
ry 


one 's Steamshipstro: Fooge for, 
FRANCES. ee at MANZANILID: aise cone 
necting anams with Steamers for 

and CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS. 

Hundred Pounds aliowed each aduk, 
Baggage-masters accompany bagrage through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without maie protectors, 
Baggage received onthe dock the day before sailing, 

om steamboats, rail. a passengers who prefer 
to send them down early. An experienced surgeon on 


Medicine and ndance 

information 

SP Ukasl rect: Norte River: New You, 
e 2 

esinieciatoen oe" yp B BABY Agent, 

THE HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID 


for Old of every Old Pamphiets 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are writ 
ten full. and ali Vinds of waste Paper from bankers insus 


For freight or passage ickess or further 











e companies. brokers, p: t-medicine depots, printing 
onices, earaie Oe public and private libraries, — 
ib railro: i fficcs, e 


JOHN C. STOCKWELL, 
No. 25 Ann street 
ene door west of Nassau st 


HEALTH AND LUXURY. 


TURKO-RUSSIAN BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDING, BROADWAY AND 13TH 8B 


Largest, Completest, most Elegant in the Unites 
Btates. 

FOR SALE.—The best mannfacturing water 
power property inthe interior of N. ¥. State, applica < 

je to any specialty. Railroad facilities immeg 
Beautifully located in the beart of a thriving itaaee. 
18 tenements occupied. Apply ae Nassau *, 
DO. RUBSE 
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Send for circular tr 
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“THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 


POTTSTOWN, MONTGOMERY co., Pa 


Gis Classical, Scientific, Artistte, and 


Location admirable. Twentieth a 
Sessio, 


olough preparation for College or B; 


Circulars address anaes ee 
REY. Gh. F. MILLE, AM. 
References :—Rev. non. 


Drs. Metge, Schaeffer, 


Man 
Krauth, Leiss, Hutter, ete.; Hons, Judge 
“8 Ludlow, 

Leonard Myers, J.3. Yost. BML Boyer, Usy 
nr ayers ete. a eee 


“Ar. Seu! 


wiry able anid 


Founded (855, 
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cal 
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, he 

sens who sec ‘ ‘positions, i 
Kood Schools: 

Set ago! | roperties, 


en years hs ave proved it efficie: 
in Ts aa Wg FOR THS Rigi seman vee 
Y. 


ua sat 
UMERIUON, A.M. Actuary, 14 Bona st.,'N. 
> ————_"_* 
RS. GARRETSON’S 
iL BOARDING ANp 

















> CLOCL FOR YOUNG LADIES D Day 
ur = oak West itharaye COLLDREN, 
reopen on Tues iay, Sey tember sith, 1870, 
! ors may he obtained on aynlicatior 1%.  Clreg. 
wit a ter Sept. Is = Mrs, a 
u ev. Jose Th 
%., Kev. TW. Cha OT De 
De Witt, 2.D., Rev. F, ane ". an » Rey, 
z pe. VANE NORMAN'S LISH 
rene on “Ss & 
Ladies, Nos 2 aid ae x ga Day Sth Feet 
smo NE vu teen ark, 
ireular. wad dress a epatlt ven sen = ALi Send { 






erchers s Ww. anced for Fall Vacancies, 


tants for Public Schoo!s, Academies, Princi. 





~ gE aries. Send fa : “ n@ 
te ARE Ame cam Ba a rolcw rll re or rn Renta 
STORIES " B.—Schools supplied with the best talent)" 
COLDEN HILL SE 
; ard atleast YOUNG LADIBS, Bridgeport, TMINARY FOR 
dress the Principal, MISS EMILY \N bLsose ‘ad. 
szun Every —____ 


RP 
aving the commence 


:0 matter when they | *° 


Neekly. 


RARY PA 


st 


PER 


3 


Ave, 


desires a situation as teacher eds Germa 
T 


Address for further bar ticulars Ke In 


RS. PARKS'S BOA 
NY SCHOCL FOR ha UN DARING L, AND 
corner 22d street, formerly Ferris Fem; ; ine 


opens Sept, ist, For circulars apply as anova 


A YOUNG, “CAPABLE | CERMAN 


nm. Could j 
erms moderate, 
dependent office, 
te HEAND. MILITARY ACAD DEMy, 

as sa apep es by the present 
tree fent. Cc. > METCALY. AM 


ruct also in some other brenc 




















Vy ee kl y 8 | scnliore irculat, ALBERT B" Piaattes GE z ans have been made and much useful 
‘to TEN SKFTCITS — ' joformation imparted through the public 
WEN POEMS, in ad MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 64 prints, which have instructed and profite:! 
"ls ——. & s great many people—ourselves amone 
A GREAT OFFER!!! BD tycrunber. For,in addition to its cheery 
‘ENT FREE. rian, of ONE HUN ence gnrmtye latad MM spartments and comfortable contrivances, 
emtees ‘ 0% A wale fac first class 1 pola including our house hes a large and sunny ch 
eer itt un til pa <i gut mal ae ebm 5 fn front, just over the sidew alk, whic as 
avplied if purchased, . —— heretofore served for little but to besto 

gfew chairs and to cool off one’s self in a 
c hn u rch Oo rgans, _ a ns, gmmer evening, Now, however, we 
BY E.& G. G. HOOK, ave discovered its true use; and to-day it 
aan rea Cou cing garden above the busy street, 
Box 4896, N. ¥. |, hallders of the powartal Couseow Onoen ; the tare isa hanging sagh rg 
NEW YORE cial Seah deceiecaee Tee MM TS. ery one, and: presenting an. ob- 

RISTIA NITY.— rtment ee oem i Orsang for sale at es yicw of every one, Pp ms : 
eeuted. Circulars aud specificatiuns furdished on St. jectof attraction and interest to passers by, 
a a -teest ey phile it is ourown daily pride and delight. 
OTe aRESEER EF - The Doric pillars and railing are draped 
the ae i MUSIC Beaks ] Dy sis climbing roses, honeysuckles, and 
ae PUBLISHED BY : HH isics; hanging-baskets, pots, and shells 
owed Atlas BIGLOW & MALIN, | sesuspenied from the top, gay with vines 
wm. . “RIAD! @ sndcolored foliage, tossing their graceful 
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without tearing it. 
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and comrade, Gen. §. 
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erfect Likeness! Speaks 
ches, 
ULL & CO., Publishers, 
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PAT every 


sell our KNIFE 
NER.and the Premium 
Sest ond cheapest! 
astractible mate : 
irabie, and ef 
very other m. 





fent! 
hine! 
, 63 Broatiway, N.Y. | 
2 DAY. 
YAHTE 


4) 
rd St: tte, t <j — 


rs Gre: 
GIVEN ned AY, 
wd work of art ‘Ware 
raving ef Washing 
ne grandest eiaving in 
aking #7 ip half > 
profits greater*” Ladies 
diate and largely remn- 
apvassers, and all solicit: 
ey in this than anythivg 
4 new, being an $s 
takin Sead for cir 
rl KD & CO., 39 Park 


Paper, 


OR 


TORY. 


grandest book of modern 
from a new stand- point, 
ns, 






An OPEN BIGLE in 
it. bproved by over 


& 
Tr be ‘fore given, 


nily 
GOODS PE: ED & CO. 
148 Lake street, Chicago. 


RAKE MONEY.-— 
or female, in every city, 


Our 


p agency of the Flexible 
| Crimpers, No heat or 
isement on Sth page, Ad 

| Building, 218 Broadway. 





sk ag “Tur Victory” 


a Pagea, about $59 Hum x8, a 
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BRADBURY, 
No, 425 BROOME salen T, NEW YORE, 


“THE VICTORY,” 


~ FOR CHOTRS AND SINGING SCHOOLS, 


before purchasing, 
o be the leading Church-Music Book wit 


» retnil, 31 50; per dozen, $13 50 
One copy sent postpaid on receipt of @1 25 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 









“Rrient Jewets” is almost universally adopted after 


examination; and we can truly assert that no new 
book publ lished contains so many Gems, 


' Priee in Paper, $25 per 1005 Board, $30 
per 
One copy sent postpaid on on receipt of 25 cents, 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


FOR PUPLIC AND SOCIAL WORSHIP, 
A complete Hymn and Tune Book, 
and 250 Tunes, hand. 


uted ¢ 10d paper, of convenient 
Ly aad bound tn cloth. Price 7 cents, 


We quote from testimonials received the following: 
From Rev. Z. H. RAYMOND, Presi-ient of Vaseas 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


“T have examined *S ones oF Devore. and, among 
an tude of similar works 





a= hie yas peoniaie 
i “e cal ‘adoot it for our social worship 
Ti asans without del 
¥“ Binge copy snailed, p postpald, to any address on rey} 
ceipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Pablishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm, B, Brabsory. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1870AND'71 


THE PA LM.—Church, 8 Singing School, and Con 
vention Music, by C. M. Wyman. (Just out.) 
Price ¢1 50, or $13 50 per dozen, 
The thousands who loved Mr, Wyman will find hi 
life in this book, 
Tle did his work, and in the full prime of a noble man: 
hood entered into the glory of which he sang so grandly. 
Gaon Fo PRIZE, for our Sunday School.—B; 
reo. F. 
by the doz., $4: he bret 100, $33, 

is_a large, closely. book of very greal 
pet Songs, Hymps, tg Anthems, Chants, and 
Puil sls bed in April last. 60,090 in use. 
THE TRIU a pga Geo. FP. Root. 
Price $1 50, or $13 50 pe 
To any who have tot = ‘this book it is heartily re 
commended, especially as @ work for singing schools 
Over 100,000 copies in use, 

THE SONG QUEEN.—By H. R. Palm 

Price, in boards, 75 cts., or #7 50 doz.; sane: 50 cts, 
or $5.2 dozen. 

This talented and rising author has here supplied 
real and legitimate want, with decided success—vi7., 
mailer and-less expensive book that is at the sam 
gjks -omntete in its system and music. 
iver “ie copies in use, and the sales constantly in 

asip 


- For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


BERCE PIANOS 


Acknowledged by all the Leading 
Artists to be the Best Made, Fines 
Tone, and Most Durable of an 
Piano before the Public. - 

SIX FIRST PREMIUMS IN SEPT., 1876 
MANUFACTORY 173 and 175 LEWIS ST. 
WAREROOMS 97 BLEECKER 8T., NEW YORK 
Llustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by ma 
PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 


PIANOS, snroome st,,New vor }RGANS 


¢. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 


nd General Agents for the BURDETT COMBINE ¥ 
TION ORGAN, (containing Carpentér and Bur 
new improvements). 
THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE AGE 
lisagr le, reed: tone is entirely overcome 
PP ig hm 1. The verd dict is unanimous !! Wi 
chalienge the world to equal it 
We cau furnish new Seve no Det 


Second-hand Pi 
8:7) £0 $95 gid to #250. ‘New Cabinet Organs, 
81,000. 


GREAT SALE OF PIANOS. 


1 000 NEW PIANOS, 
Organs and Melodeon 
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A MUSICAL BOX FOR TWO DOL 
LARS.—The French great sensation! Novelty, otal 
ness, durability, in a highly- polished casc: 


fe: ‘ he best construction 
tong es, brilliant in tone, of 7 stern ae 
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‘CHORAL TRIBUTE, by 1.0. Emerson. 
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co er. Made of genuine Bell Meare ices 
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stating experience, D, °SONES dé tS. Toor. Y Cal; Tegions, on the desert, or in 
Mass.: McKINNEY & MAR’ | thon to by fornia divisions, we see them in their 
cintceetaoaca ning eio sere oo = ma ifcr Cuuncuss, IBS, ACADEMIES Bs b ® habits, with little Pig-skin ca; 
D.—We wish one hundred Aisne. & Sopper, 80! 'F* sacks and pants, ps, short 
Aapeet Seer aton and most META ETAL ¢ pe — 7 Pants, with open wooden 
s book ever offered by sub- Ti. vftied 2 with gt ahoy }? nd the i iWevitable pi rant 
y, only a limited wt. a, of Cash Prices. air backs, 7 Pig-tail hanging down 
at a few agents. For ® Dri- |  gigg, AMALGAM pucis, hey certainly are a novel 
LLAN t if not vel sight 
i Business established 16 years. N.Y- Picturesque. Emp). 
= 8. S. DAVIS, 65 Dey St., ®- Uhave met, in answe pioyers 
~ Pleasant and profitable.”— \0N ey will com T to my question 
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farm and Garden. 
ouUR BALCONY. 


py 8. H. BROWNE. 


pARcE, © old-fishioned house, with 
cheerful rooms, cosy corners, and 
t outlooks, is not to be disparaged, 
ot it may stand close upon the side- 
wt 4i i's grounds be limited to @ bor- 
walk. pene of flowers in the rear, and 
a a oun to belay the clothes-line. 
og a misfortune, ¢ certainly, when 
! tah dearly love gardening have 
me om to practice it; but there are 
a ae worse than this, for there are 
sealo devices occurring to ingeni- 
jn Is to make up for this deficiency. 
ae -¢ of flowers exist—and it is all 
m9 ene” will show itself in pots 
cottage window; vines over the 
dw the box of earth projecting under 
eet amber window, even at the fourth 
on story of a tenement house, which 
a to nourish a few cherished plants 
on poor seamstress OF student. 
aa the fernery, the Wardian-case, 
the numerous styles of hanging-baskets, 
tosay nothing of the more costly conscrv- 
story, all jilustrate how much of this 
giad of enjoyment may be obtained with- 
mall limits and at a compara- 
tirely trifling expense; and outside, the 
porch, stoops or piazza have facilities of 
their own for the display of taste and 
peauty in their floral adornments. 
tis only within @ few years that any- 
thing has been said or written to attract 
general attention or to create a taste for 
qatlor or balcony gardening. But in that 
agreat many new and valuabie sus- 
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sprays inevery direction. Morning-giories 
creep among the sere summer leaves, re 
newing with their rich green the verdure 

of spring, and flaunting their splendid 
trampets of pink and purple and white 
wherever there is lack of bloom and 
brightness. 

There are few rare or costly plants in 
our balcony. Most of them are very 
common,and such as are in reach of 
everybody. Pctunias, fuchsias, reraniums, 
asters, euphorbias, a f>w bulbs of amarylis, 
Japan lily, and gladiolus, a pot or two of 
dwarf dahlizs and carnations, with mig- 
nonctte and musk-vine for fragrance, anda 
few planis with gay foliage to enliven 
spaces where there is too much green, and 
a few chrysanthemums for autumn bloom- 
ing. A modest catalogue traly, you 
perceive; but the effect is simply charn- 
Honey-bees, humming-birds, and 
butterflies lend their constant and cordial 
approbation of the whole arrangement, 
ind do their best to add to it the elements 
oflife and motion, as they flutter their gay 
wings from Llossom to blossom, to drain 
te deep-seated nectaries, 

Children look up with exclamations of 
worder and delight; and, when a few 
fowers and a sprig of geranium are 
copped down in response to their long. 
ng gaze or civil requests, they seem to 
tink them belonging to a different order 
of things from those which grow upon the 
sound, and are consequently more curious 
ad beautiful. 

The tired laborer, as he goes to and from 
bis work, points his toil-hardened finger 
9 our balcony, and draws to it the aiten- 
tion of his companion: “ Them flowers are 
tce up there, ain’t they?” And on Sun- 
dys, when the work-herns and other 
thor signals are silent, knots of them lin- 
tt to look and admire. 

Strancers from their carriages and 
pdestrians from the sidewalk look up 
fith surprise and pleasure; and, having 
yssed by, turn to look again. Appre- 
thtive friends, neighbors, and visiters 
ume and examine and praise the effect of 
ur simple devices; and resolve to adopt 
dem another year, wondering, at the same 
ine, how such a lovely display can be 
tude by means and materials so uupre- 
voting. 

@ VWotrust they will put all these resolu- 

tis into practice without fail; and, in- 
_j*tad of the nakedncss and emptincss 
7] “hich generally prevails there, clothe their 
jiazzas, porches, or balconies with gar 
heuls of beauty in the shape of foliage and 
7 overs. For, if we can but delight the 
© 4% of childhood or please that of the 
7 Morer, who finds no time and can afford 
place for such refinements at home, let 
do it for Heaven’s sweet sake, and think 
wirselves well rewarded. Perhaps a higher 
Yhobler thought, perhaps an ambition or 
upulse, shall be awakened which, devel- 
wd by circumstances and means forever 
known to us, may lift some hearts into 
tered communion with God through the 
‘onliest but loveliest of his works, 
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‘ORICELTURAL EXCURSION TO 
CALIFORNIA, 


ACANDID LOOK AT THE CHINESE, 


THE CHINESE AS RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

a one of us was curious to look at the 
‘Lege; and when we first met theth on the 
a Raitrosd, near Bsyan, every car-win- 
ea Sheadin it and the platform was 
tins ros With observers. And at various sta- 
‘uring the remainder of our route we 
eat Opportunities to watch their 
i aud study their character. They are 
‘lly employed in small companies of 10 to 

: mu. ‘ith aawhite man as overseer, who directs 
“ Work; and they follow on, with their 


teks 
S 





D 8 shovels, and othertools. Most of them 
nt I saw under the large, loose 
* *o hats many a young, fresh face, hard- 
- hg of age; and their frames scemed 
ec - t for arduous work. Yet railroad 
- tell me they are tough, wiry, with 
cana — endurance ; and what 
SHU 
Rlong sor amg — ors oe 
ay everywhere along the railroad enthu- 
dccounts of their conduct as laborers, 
rg always prompt at their posts at 7 
“en the morning sharp; they work all 
“et at night, without cessation, save 
setae There are no drunken brawls 
Wage em, Do lazy shifts to avoid labor, no 
ty Ad Teady, rarely sick, and gener- 
0 their work well, They are 
te ta ape variety of costumes. In 
Ber “yn regions, where the atmos- 
Worry they dress like American 
With thick clothes, Yet their san- 


1) Cs, g- 
tee Fe dee pae and yellow counte. 


fu 





ters, and rarely or never are they guilty of a 





and imitate perfectly any form of work sect 
before them; while the cheapness of their 
labor has enabled railroads and other corpo- 
rations to accomplish far more important 
enterprises than could possibly have been 
done in ten years longer time with our own 
American workmen, Almost all of my read- 
ers know that where a large body of Irish 
laborers are gathered together in such crude 
work as digging ditches, cutting banks, 
building railroads, and other heavy 
labor, there gather round a d t 





erence and care ; but the Chinese rattle it off 
with the utmost nonchalance, with no more 
feeling than if they were attending a politica, 
meeting. The words seem to have no more 
serious meaning to them than dog, cat, or 
horse. I suppose the task of Christianizing 
the Chinese ia one of the mest herculcaa 
ever imposed upon eny community. 
The best practical evangelization will be 
by example. Teach them to observe the 
Sabbath, to abstain from labor, and theu 





class of population. Gaming-tablesa abound, 

liquor-shops are on every corner, and crimes 
are committed with perfect recklessness—so 
much so it seems as if the minions of the Evil 
One himself were on hand, But we never 
hear these stories of the Chinese settlements. 
They are peaceable, uniformly good-natured, 
not a liquor-shop can be found in their quar- 


crime or a breach against the peace. In ail 
these respects, then, I must candidly say he 
is in every way capable of proving a better 
American citizen than any Lrisiman I have 
even seen. 

THE CHINESE AS HOUSE-SERVANTS. 


Imet many ladies in Sap Francisco and 
vicinity who had used young and middle-aged 
Chinamen as house-servants, and uniformly 
pronounced them “the best in the world." 
They are obliged to waich them pretty close- 
ly at first; but aftorward, when well and cor- 
rectly trained, they can be trusted out of 
sight to do their work properly. Their usual 
peaceable, contented disposition and quiet 
habits Ot them well for in-door service, and 
they become in time neat, clean, and order- 
ly. They are good washers, seeming to take 
to the duty of washing and ironiag clothes 
with special aptitude, and really doing up 
many articles with great nicety, (Remember, 


by the infl of the Sunday school keep 
them under moral influence, and I believe 
cood effects will come, in course of tim, 
from the younger boys, if not the older ones. 
They may or may not be converted, but they 
would at least learn good habits. Our 
Eastern etatesmen or ministera little 
know what hard nuts they have to 
crack in these Chinese craniums, who are 
such curious compounds of superstition, sclf- 
will, and race-exclusiveness. 
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Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, securely Invested......85,081,970 70 
SURPLUS, free of ail liabilities, 1,568,904 50 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities larger than that of any 
other Company of equal age, being 


158 of Assets to every 100 of 
Liahilities. 
‘te eee 
$2,423,979 0O 
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There is a fact of tremendous sig 
not yet appreciated in full force by our Ameri- 
can readers, and worthy of special notice, 
that the Roman Catholics have made far 
more converts to their system in China than 
have our Protestant missionaries. Rev, John 
Nevins, a missionary in China, states that 
the ver of P: tant Caristians in Chins 
ts but 4,000, while the Roman Catholics have 
over 400,000. He says honestly of the Catho- 
lics: “There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween their rites and doctrines and those of 
Buddhism. Very little knowledge or evi- 
dence of a change of heart and lifeis d ¢é 
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Since it of its business the Company 


issued policies upon more than 


43,600 LIVES! 


And it bas paid in losses nearly 


One anda Quarier Million Dollars 
o the families of those who have deceased while 
members of the Company. 


The progress of the Company for the Iast 
Five Years kas been as follows: 


Surplus at end of year. 
++ $18) thy 5 
635,997.51 


Assets at endof year, 











requisite to churchmembership with the 
Catholics. Native Catholic converts are al- 
lowed to work on Sunday, and to conform in 
many respects to the superstitious practices 
of their countrymen.” 

I visited ihe Jesuit College at Sante 
Clara, where, in conversation with the 





this is only in private famiies ; for in puntic, 
as we found from experinent, they either 
best the goods too hard or use some deiete- 
tious substance, which affects the eloth, for 
it eoou gives out.) They are found to be good 
cooks, and are exceedingly anxious to be 
taught a'l the mysteries of the art. When 
they have become fully capable of this branch 
of domestic duties, they demand higher 
wages, and leave at a moment’s notice for 
another place. T meta landiord of a country 
hotel, who had employed Chinese couks for 
2 years, and was extreine in his denunciation 
of their self-will. He had taken one China- 
man at $25 per mont, to teach him how to 
coox, and for acontract of several years. 
When he had learned the business, and felt 
himself fully competent, he demanded $39, 
which was refased; and he left suddenly one 
night for another place. His place was sup- 
plied with a second, who soon demanded $40; 


officers, I found a uniformly favorable feel- 

ing toward the Chinese. They gave no 
words a3 to the future ; but I believe they are 
ready to welcome them, aud ouly wait for 
the subsidence of Irish prejudices. I do not an- 
ticipate any immediate exertion on their part, 

becanse the stay of most of the Chinamen here 
is short, only a temporary experiment; and 

not being citizens, entitled to the privilege of 
a vote, they have mo intlu>nce. 

I merely mention these facts to show thatin 
Christiantzinz the Chinese there are quite as 
strong ci:ances in favor of the Roman Cath- 
olics as of the Protestants; end, if we would 
avoid the contingeacy of their being i: lenti: vee a 
with the Catholics, we must begin at one 
with our Christian mi-sionaries aac rate 
and “push things with unremitting zeai. 
di would recommend ail curious to study up 
“Roman Catholic missions" a:nong the Chi 
nese to read ‘** Ciina and the Chinese, ” anew 
book by Rev. John Nevins. 

In my next I will refer to some other 
anfavorable features of the oe igo 
they Live, their Soctal wvisiies, their 
Ef ‘fects on American a 

T. Wiitrams. 
Sas Faaxcisco, Cat, 





who also was discharged, and replaced with 
another, who in less than 2 months wan'ed 
$50 per month. They listen to no talk avout 
reasonable terms. ‘they give their price, and 
leave if not acceded to. This I find is one of 
the most disagreeable features of their use in 
households, and seems to bea general trait 
of their character—always resdy to leave for 
a betier p'ace and stubborn in aliempls to mare 
a reasonable bargain. I believe they generally 
keep their contracts where they are once 
made; but after their first contract are not 
isposed to make a secon’, especially in 
household duties. They arc usually neat and 
clean; still they have some habits repulsive’ 
to our tastes. I sawa Chinaman once iron- 
ing clothes. Instead of sprinkling the water 
with a sprinkler or his fingers over the 
cloth, he simply kept a dish of water close at 
hand, and every now and then dropped bis 
mouth into it, sucked upa large mouth‘ul, 
and then Gcliberately ezguirted it through his 
teeth over the clothes, This is the way they 
sprinkle. It is a habit hard to overco:e, 
and sticks to them like an irresistible naturo. 
One good feature ia their conduct is their c’ose 
eonomy. Lreally believe 3 Chinamen corld 
live on what one Irish servant-girl wastes as 
weilas eats. They let nothing go to waste. 
I heard a story of a Ciinaman, employed by a 
farmer, who was told one day to take a dish 
of corn and feed the chickens, by takiag 
uandsful anJ throwing it over the ground. 
The farmer retired, to sco how his new 
“help” would manage. But imagine his 
surprise, after the dish had all been emptied, 
to see his Chinaman stoop and pick up the 
stray kernels, to see that nothing was lost. 
Would any of our Eastern laborers do that ? 
As a rule, I think Chinese house-servants are 
not thievish, neither do they constantly cla'm 
for fees and privileges and vacations. He 
seems to be a steady, contented worker; and 
I believe that the general verdict of San 
Francisco housewives is universally in their 
favor. To any of our Eastern householders 
who may desire to import and use them as 
servants I would candidly say that there is 
very little encouragement that they can ob- 
tain them at reasonable rates. Here in San 
Francisco they readily obtain $15 to $20 per 
month, gold, and board. They would not go 
to the Eastern States and work for $12, cur- 
rency, as is our customary wages to hired 
help; for the same able-bodied Chinaman 
who could work in your kitchen can easily 
get work out-doors on railroads or in facto- 
ries for $20 per month, gold, and board. 
Neither can you hope for Crinese girls ; for 
they are imported for the most immoral pur- 
poses only, and disdain any class of work. So 
our Eastern people need fear no disturbance 
in the houschold-labor market for many years 
to come, for Chinese labor is more costly than 
our present customary help, 
A CHINESE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

I visiled a Chinese Sunday school. in San 
Francisco, locate t, I think, od Mission street, 
where were gaticred in a large, fine room 
about 250 Chinese scholars, from ten to twen- 
ty years ofage. I took a seat beside a lady 
who was teaching a young Chinaman, Lun 
Tong, how to read. An Engifsh spelling- 
book was the only copy used, pretty freely 
 plustrated ; and I listened whilehe read. He 
spoke with good facility and correctness, and 
afterward wrote his name in both Chinese 
and Enclish in my note-book. He did not 
seem quick of apprehension; yet was steady, 
istent, and dctermined to know how to 
read and write English well. Exercises were 
given upon the platfurm by the superintend- 
ent, all the school joining in repeating the 
multiplication and other tabtes of arithmetic 
with considerable accuracy. Texts of Scrip- 
tare were read from large maps hanging upon 
the wall, and lessons in geography were re- 
peated. Some scholars wore cailed up to re- 
peat passages from Scripture, and otbers 
spoke their piece in truc boy fashion. Hymns 
were given out, in which ail jomed with spirit, 
especially in the familiar old Sabbath-sciicol 
song, 





“ There is a happy land, 

Far, far away.” 
I asked the teacher what encouragement 
there seemed to be in teaching these Chinese 
boys. 
say. At times I fecl there is some progress 
wade; butitisslow. This lad Ihave been 
teaching for ncarly two years, and still be 
does not read perfectly. Others learn to 
read and write well in six or even three 
months. Rat their Inngauge and ours have 
not the slightest similarity, and it is difficult 
to teach them new things.” 
DO THEY HAVE ANY IDEA OF RELIGION? | 
“Thardly think they do. Thcy seem to 
consider this a capital place to learn English ; 
andall they aim at, after that is gained, is to 
get higher wages. 
“Tue progress in religious teaching is 
slow. Before they come to our Sabbath 
school they may perhaps have been at work, 
or play; and after it is over are likely to go 
to the theater, or any other place. I do not 
think they possess as yet much religious im- 
pression, and do not realize any serious rélig- 
ious responsibilities. I have hopes, however, 
for the future.” F 

DO THEY OBSERVE THE SABBATH? 

“Not perfectly ; but I think they are becom- | , 
ing more observant yearly, and better dis- 
posed to regard it.for the sale of the Ameri- 
can community who teach them @ -_— ex- 
ample.” 

DO THEY WORSHIP IDoLs ? 


“] think they care very little for idols or 
idol worship, or any religion whatever. . They 
Go not seem to care much for their ‘Josh- 
houses,’ and do not often attend them.” 

I found, from further conversation, that it 
is extremely difficult to give them ‘any defi- 
nite idea of God as aspiritual being.. In fact, 
in their entire language, which is a mass of 
over 28,000 symbols. and pictorial letters, 
there is not a single letter or word which can 
express the idea of a spiritual deity. And in 
their native country, where they have been 
taught for ages to wersbip the idols and gods 
of the kitchen, the house, the temple, ctc., it is 
exceedingly.difficult to instill into their minds 
the true idea of a suffering Saviour and an 
ever-present Redeemer. Wien we pronounce 





the name of God apd Jesus, we doit with rev- 


She replied: “I Lardly know what to i 
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WASHINGTON ST, NURSERIES. 
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“FURNITURE. CARPETING. ETC. 


FURNITURE 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


A large assortment of new styles 
Parlor, Library, Chamber, and 
Bining Suits. Also Cottage Setts 
in all Colors. 


Just out, the NEW SOFA-BED, combininga 
SOFA and SPRING BED. 


BAIR MATTRESSES AND REDDENG. 


Wm. H. LEE, 


Mo. 199 Fulton Street, 
Between Rroadway and Greeawich street, and 


277 Canal Street, 
One door East from Broadwar, NV. Y. 


BLANKETS, 
MATTRESSES, 


AND 
Bedding generally, 


AT PRICES DEFYING COMPETI- 
TION. 


SCHENCK & RYSH, 


203 CANAL STREET, 
CORNER MULPERRY, N.Y. 


T. BROOKS & Co., 


Furniture and Upholstery Ware- 
house, 
Nos. 127 AND 129FULTON sT., 


(Corver Sands street) Brooxtry. 











We use ncne but the best scasoned Wood, and ths 
finest materiais. Our Patteras are new and elegant ia 
design, and our Workmanship uneurpassed, 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER. 
BEDS. 


Goods delivered in New York free of charge; also 
packed to any rari of tae country. 


SYPHER & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO D, MARLRY,) 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


MODERN & ANTISUE FURNITURE, 
BRONZES, 


CHINA, and ARTICLES of VERTU. 
Established 1828. 


Frost, Black & Go., 


i UU anh RETAIL Dealerg in and Manu 
facturers of poe atest ¢ OF ee 


VARIET wernt r Canx! street, 
lores, AND PUBLic 
at the Shortest 


Notice, AW 
ased of our house guaranteed as repre- 




















~~ INSURANCE. 


Mercantile Riutual 
(MARINE) 


INSURANCE COWPAHY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Capital, $1,090,000. 

Assets, $1,500,000. 


This Company takes Marine and Inland Navigation 
Risks on Merchandise, Freight, and Hulls of Vessels, 
On the payment of Premiums a Rebate or discount on 
the current rates is made in cash, as an equivalent for 
the Scrip Dividends of a Mutual Company. The amount 
of such Rebate being fixed, according to the character 
of the business, gives to dealers a more just apportion 
ment of profits than by the mutual system: and, being 
made in cash, on payment of the Premiums, is more 
2 han capizatens 30 8 to ued Cre Saked of the average 
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Within wee ca:tfive yearsits Assets tans increased 
morethan Four and a Half Million Dollars, 
notwithstanding over Halfa Millien Dollars 
pave been retarned to Policybolders in Dividends, 
and over Three-Quarters of a Million Dol- 
lars pald for losses by death during that period, 


As evidence of the special caretaken by the Com. 
pany in the selection of risks, it may be mentioned that 
its ratio of losses puid to amount of risk is 
smralier than that of any other Company of equal 
size, 





TABLE OF COMPARISONS OF THE BUSINESS OF 
THE YEARS 1567, 1368, and 15.9, 
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“ 1809. 
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Income in 1547... 
a 1+8, 
= 1863 


Increase of ist ever i837, 
139 ist, 165 


E. FESSENRDEH, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Socretary. 
A. C. GOODMAN, Gen'l Agent, 153 Broadway, NY. 


Agents in every city and important town in the 
Crited States. 


The EQUITASLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED SPaTES, 


$1,179,040.98 
ee 1,930,833.5! 
++ 24 -2.979.00 





4 per cent, 





No. 120 BROADWAY, N. W. 


$12,000,000. 
Income, - + $6,509,000. 


This Soctety presents all the rea] advantages 
policy lroiders which ea with safety aot PERFECT 
CURITY be conceded by any Lite Insurance Com- 


Assets, 


be any. meons are ample, and its investments are con. 
fired ly Law and its Charter to the most solid and 


reli he securities, 
De? principle, all all its profits 
and may 
absequent pre- 


URELY MUTUAL in 

being anru:'iy Ye vided among 
be used to reduce the second and s 

misma or to the meraase of tha policy, 
Especial attention is directed to 


THE TONTINE DIVIDEND PLAN 


of apyiving profits introduced by this Society, Cees 
itis heli . wil resuit in greater returns to po 
holders than beve ay sr beior 





yom ies is _ prow the pay: ae “a all lonees. 
and ita liberality to its members in overs respect is 
limited only by prudence snd perfect safety, 
{ts transactions are in Cash only—_ne! t — receiving 
narpay: ng a: ah notes as premiums or lors 
a ra kof’ Tae Mqeravte” among at rats American 
ies ns ew ew — done since its 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GLOBE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 268 and 260 BROADWAY, N. ~Z., 
CORNER OF WARREN STREET, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COMPANY OF THE SIME 
AGE IN THE. WORLD. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1870, $2,251,057.12. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable. Premiums payable in 
Cash. Dividends Annuaiiy on the Contribution Plan. 
Losses paid in Cash. Members may Freely Travel to 
and from the South, California, and Europe. Megistered 
Policies tssucd under the Insurance Department of this 
State, and Guaranteed by Pledge of Public Stocks. It is 
pot mega by no Company in its Liberality to Policy 
olders. 


COMPANY’S PROGRESS. 















































Number of Policies 
4 Amount Assured, Assets, pa hg — 

1041 214,725 11 114,725 11 
27a 109 13 O84 
Bn46 9,248 62 520,239 50 
or ited Fe rots 9 
4835 251,007 609,149 57 
2451 

Total Increase Kea 5 

Add Capital... a ee y 

Assets January 1st, 1870................ Lesa aeedeae emia te $2,251,057 12 





PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
LORING ANDREWS, Vice-President. 


J. A. HARDENBERCH, 2d Vice-President. +; 
H. C. FREEMAN, Secrotary. i 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Ojice 416 Main Sireet, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Model Life Insurance Company of the Continent. 


J. H. VAN DYKE, Pres't. 
HEBER SMITH, V.-Pres't. 





A. W. KELLOGG, Sec’y. 
EDW. ILSLEY, Actuary. 


AUG. GAYLORD, Ass't Scc'y. 
C. D. NASH, Treasurer. 


ITS ASSETS ARE $7,000,000, all of which belong to its 30,000 policy-holders, and are invested for 
chem at Western interest on undoubted security. 


New York Office---160 Fulton Street, Cor. Broadway. 
Its eee are closely restricted, by its charter, to the safest possible kinds. 
Itsfunds are carefully invested by a Committee composed of some of the most Seempetent financiers fn the 


nalts a purely Mutual Company, having no stock, and is eo by the vn ge for their own henefit. 
t Ly. poor by divic divid' 


ae premiums on smail policies, and the premium; and, to prev ent 
ing. policies to a ount of searendes = 
Tt doe 8 JUSTICE to to WOMAN, ebargin ft r no extra premium. 
It permiten residence or travel l anywihrere n ne United States, Canadas, or Europe. 
It tssues alt kinds of Policies radi best up to 


M rates as le as the $2,009. 
It makes ail Po'icies Non forfeiting int that ft will il give full- maid ohm for all premiums paid on life 
cles, and make exeh full pa: ment af first on id after the second ‘on endowment Pol 

cles secure its proportion of the policy. 

mates dividends on the co! cone aaiieg at the end of the second year. 

pur rchare of temporary or futl-paid Insuvance. And ary- Ga mente 

cash pecestames my ware his dividends on hy er mb the com rp upon which deposit six per cent. terest 
will be wed; wiich de spose osit may be drawn y time for payment of the premium, sod the company 
will in every 6 case keep meee oy es poney + #0 aptamer a such deposit and its interest will pay the regulur 
premium, ct: quest of the D 


ITS LOCATION GIVES IT THREE PROMINENT ADVANTAGES: 


js. Opportunity for constant I tment of its funds, with at a bi ti erest. 
ton! Alow rate fer cememaes nents of, he See, wh memram suyezz chs Mah rats of eterest, 
enc 
' 2a, Bxesoption 4 from the heavy expeuses for rents, salaries, etc., necessary to companies located in the 
aster 

"Bypecmigon we refer to the foliowing gentlemen of New York who are insured ia the Company: 

HEN NBEO. now W=N, Publisher Independent. 
A. THOW /REIDGF, % William street. 
wes e "DAYTON, SS Rroadw 
COL. J. TOWNSEND CONNOLLY. Department of Finance. 

FH. M MUNSELL, Gencral Agent, 
EASTERN NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


PETRASCH & FILENE, General Avents, German Department. 


OFFICE, No. 160 FULTON ST., corner Broadway, New York City. 
ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED IN THIS DISTRICT. Applicants address New York Agency. 


Dinitends sprited upon notes, orto 


pay'ng 





ton ‘stands as'fo 


tn (860 it was the NINTH. 

In 1831, the EIGHTH, 

in £562 ‘and #333. the SEVENTH. 
tn 1364 ana 1565, the SIXTH. 
in 1866, the FOURTH. 

in 1367, the THIRD. 

in 1868, the SECOND. 

In 1369, tho FIRST. 


“This Corporation Eqrirante Life Asenrance 


Fociety of the Uuited States) cau be said.to mark and 
dictinguish the commencement of the eeeen astound. 
ine progress in the ) meagre rd eres Insurance “a_tion, 
Wireteam BARNES, & = t of the New York 
Tis, D. partment—ke; ore is 


WILLIAM ¢, Al. PXANDER, eR, Presmpent. 
ENT ¥_U. HYDE, ¥ RESIDENT, 


EDWARD 3. LAMBERT M.D 
M.D. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 


OF HEW YORK, 
Office, No. ws Broadway. 


Gash Capital - $2, 500,000 00 


Assets 2 = 4,576,235 74 
Liabilities . 106,359 4% 


ASSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-£O00 Kili SEMI ANSUAL STATEMENT. 
showing the como On fe a vany on the Ist day 
aby, 187 


Mapicat 
Examiners, 








Cash, Balance in Mans 
Bong as ate CY Mortgages, being tirst tien on ioe 











me. tocks, payable on dex 
United 3 tes | “Stocks (market vaitie).. 
3 SE Stocks 


seeeeceees 


oni oats sovcdes: 4 576,285 14 “4 
“Th: DILITIES, 
Claims. for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, rs, 
AF guia 
CH. WAR noes. \aeaue 
LYON, Assistant Secretary, 
B.GkeES nh dd h Asean Secretary, 
he. Sle le 3 


METROPOLITAN 
IESURARCE COMPARY, 


No. 108 Broadway, NY 


Capital, $300,000 





insures Fire Risks 
AT CUSTOMARY RATES. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


W. S. NEWELL, Secretary. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Assistant Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St.,! 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 






. Policies issued - - 25,000. 
: _ Assets ae $3,750,000. 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, Presrpent. 
J. P, ROGERS, Secretary. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office 139 Broadway, 





‘G HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vicc-President. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 

EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent Agencies, 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


P JAMES B. PEARSON, ee 
J, PIETPONT..........ccecceececeseeees Vice-President. | F. A, PUTNAM, BLD, .. 
z Be ROR sespcsah cose + <suekessoscndcauas Secretary. | A. HUNTT Sto: M.D.. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
esiteen a oneatumenios aitantaain incontestable trom date of issue, and are tree from restrictions 
‘a! 
paw pects Residence anrwhere without extra charge, except between Latituds 32 North andthe Tropic ot 
Pa 1 Britctes are claret snpuaily wen and Under erhis the michts of the So Cer en sii oe ed. 


Dividends are declared 
bayiaen' eat of the hext anual premi 


Joun L, 
gare 





soseeecealiledleal Bi Examiner. 


Meeee seeeseees 


anit 
outer ae Lo | 
L108 MVROY 
. Prez Dresidext of the a 
Boy “American Clock 
ARCHIBALD TcaNeR, Turner Bros,, Banke 


ECONOMICAL 
MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LIFE INSURANCE WITHIN REACH 
freee ee Lb 000,639 99 OF ALL, RICH AND POOR. 


premise ge eleies not maneed of it Jam For every $1,000 of Liabilities it 


Lockwood & Davenvort, Bankers, 
ew Je 
Dabney. Morgan & Co., Bankers, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice or tHe ArLantic Mvrvar gs TeeeE ANCE Co... 
New Yor, January 2th. 1370. 

The Truatesa, in conformity tothe Charter of the 

my, eubmit the Hllowing Statement af ite 

afiive on ihe 313s December, 156. 


Frances z Mons. 
4, PIGRPONT 





238,00! 23 








MERCHANTS. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Office 257 BROADWAY, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Poli- 
cies on the Mutua! System, free from re- 
striction on travel and occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfcitable and partici- 
pate in the profits of the Company. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 
A. D. Hotty, Secretary. 
O. 8. Parnge, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Henry Hitton, Counsel. 

The Officers of this Company are prepared to 


make liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


QF NEW YORK. 
- 144 and 146. BROADWAY. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


“ASSETS, OVER ‘$37,000,000 CASH. 
MINVESTED IN LOANS ON BOND AND MORT- 
GAGE OR UNITED STATES STOCKS, 





JOHN: M. STUART, Secretary. 
LF. SCHROEDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
F SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 





LEWIS LAWTON: Ane’ Acthare, 


, | RIGHARD A. MoODRDY,. Vive-Pres't. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, .........0%f2%,009 05 has $1,820 In Assets. 
en ae oe re ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


1. Lower rates Of premium than any 
— Mutual Company. 


arine 
emiums ced off from Ist J; 
” 1869, to to Sist December, WV esccsccesees mG ATS 4A 











Stock rates as low as can safely be 
Losses paid during the same period... afforded by any pany. y 
Returns of Premiums and cent : i —_ rates “ gor W of Lake 
The Company bas the followibg Nee York La and River Boats, on lives of- Women, or 
se mr Bank, st ies: Stscie cepeee oo¥7,853.0000 | Officers of the Army and Na’ 
Loar by Stocks, and Be 3144, 100 00 4. Cash Dividends appli "to reduce 
etd cuancies nates Gnd coum doe the second and all subsequent annual _pre- 
meCok tonvany, estimated’ at ........ sees oni vit miums, or to increase the insurance, if de- 
Cash in Ban _ Ba sired thereby, se 
Total Amount of ASSets.........+eccecere-- 014469508 94 a4 ma. Fl ggg olicy ora Decreas- 

Fix per cent. interest on th: 





profits will be paid to the holders thereof, ote rtrd an No premiums forfertable, This Com- 
Tuesday the First of 


representatives, on and after 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there 
of, or their legal representatives, om and after 

, the First of February next, from which 
date ali interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and eanceled 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion will be in gold, 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$18 “December, 1869, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of April next. 


of national reputation and known integri- 

, numbering among others Senators 

PRAGUE and ANTHONY, General Burn- 
SIDE, and the Hon. Ex1zurk WRicar. 

Its rapid and healthy growth is con- 
vincing proof of the confidence reposed 
by the public in its soundness and liberal- 
ity. 


* Number of Policies Tasued from June, 1962, to June 
1868, 1,005. Insuring $2.588,090.45. 





| GUARDIAN 


iMatnal Life Insnrance Co, 


OF NEW YORR 


Assets, rapidly increasing, 
$1,500,000. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
LIBERAL MOTES FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS, ALL POLICIES NON- 
FORFEITABLE 8Y THEIR 
TERMS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Bivided Equitably among 
the Insured. 


LAST RETURN OF PREMIUM FIFTY 
PER CENT. 


Th, emium and Dividend System of this Company 
combi,,,$ the best features of all the modern plans of 
Life Insurance, 

If the premium ts paid ALL. CASH, the dividends be- 
gin with the second annual premium and continue ax- 
Nvatty thereafter; they may be applied either to 
reduce the premium charged or to increase the amount 





may also be paid two-thirdsin cash, the 


Premiams 
p remaining one-third being endorsed as a Loan upon the 


policy. NO NOTES ARE REQUIRED. - 


In this case dividends begin with the Fourth annual 
premium and continue anqually, and are applied to 
cancel the Loans outstanding. 


DIRECTORS: 


How. Jomw A PIX... ........New York. 

Hon. Jaues Harrer.,....Firm: Harper & Bros, 

Ex-Mayor, N. Y. 

Joun J Caank............-+.President Bank Republic. 

Wittiam T. Hooxer...... ..Wall Street, 

Wiiiam M. Venuiryg....Barker, [Vermilye & Co.] 

Curves G. Rockwoop..... Cashier Newark BankingCo, 

Hon, Gaorce Oppyks.......2x-Mayorof New York, 

Busor C. MongaN..... Banker. 

Tuomas Ricney.... seeeeesee Firm: Thos, Rigney & Co. 

Bax. B.S N. Y¥. Steam Su- 
gar Refining Co. 

AARON ARNGLD..........,...Fitm: Argel. Coastahie® 


Ricn’p H. Bowys.... «..-+-.Firm: = we & 


EV.H Firm: ay. ‘mehorsd 
Co. 


Wrrtram WILKENS.......-....Firm: W. Wilkens &Co 
Joues H. Paatr . ---Merchant, 

Wu.ias W. Wauaur.........Merchaak, 

Oman.es J. Stare 

WitiiaM ALLEN 
Geo, W. Curusa. 
Guo. T. Hora... 


























Jonn H. Susrwoop...... Park Place. 

Warton H, Pecraam ........Cor, Sth av. and 23d st. 
Epwarp H, Wricat..........Newark, N. J. 

Guoace W. Farias C. i 
Wu L. CoGswsut 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President. Actuary & Secretary. 


W. E. VERMILYE. Medical Examiner. 








a te 








‘PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.” 
The only system of insurance under whica a company's 
ability to pay its losses KEEPS FULL PACE with its 
increasing business and con-equent increasing Hability 
to incur loss, without imposing any liability whatever 
upon the holders of its Policies, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{02 Broadway, New York. 


No. 149 MONTAGUE ST... Bt" 
Branch OMices, {X°: #4 BROADWAY, B'ki'a, &. D. 


CAPITAL - - - - $500,000 00 
CASH ASSETS - $2,503,700 54 


Tosures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of tut Sc iactitiads: th hold fi pre 
property, including stock, Rexts, Leases, and al! other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates of Premium, 
on the Participatina Pian, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to Its customers ia scrip, bearing-interest at 
six per cent. per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $599,00u. 

The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, '58, ‘59, °60, 
"61, 62, ’63, and '64 are now being redeemed in cash. 


August 2d, 1870. 


The Directors of this Company have declared @ Sem!- 
annual Dividend of THN per cent, upon the Capital, 
payable on demand. 

They have also directed that S/T per cent. Interest 
be paid on outstanding Serip of the years 1886, ‘64, ‘67, 
"68, and 69 on the 2th of September next, 

Scrip transfer books to be closed from ist to the 20th 
ofSeptember. 

They have alan made an allotment of scrip of sixty 
per cent, on al! participating Policies, deliverable on 
and after September 20th next. The have alsoordered 
the Scrip issued in 1861, with S7X per cont. Interest 
thereon be paid off, in cash, on thelith instant, 








DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 





cecss without a paral! histo: ife Insurance Samver D. Barcocs, Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
ngeamennapeinns G ane sioth-llanaptan = Beys. G. ARNOLD.....Arnold, Sturges & Co. 
8,217 Policies issued in 18 Months, insuring ovcr $13,000,000. | A. A. Low............ A dowe Brothers. 
a |S. B. Currrenpen....8. B. Chittenden & Co. 

OFFICERS: Ws. H. Swan.......Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 


Henny C. Bowrn....No. 8 Park Placc, N. Y. 
Avretivs B. Hux, 

inte Fahnestock, Hall & Co. 
Wri M. Var...61 Remsen st., Page 


JoSEH BATTELL....... OT aan Battell & 
mainte G 8. Stephenson & Co. 
anes 
Wm. M RicHarp: 


(CHARDS, 
Pres. Cumberland rr: & ag ba 
Horace B. CuaFiin......H. B. Claflin 

Jas. FREELAND, 

ae Internal Revenue, Brooklyn. 

C.J. Lownsy..............€. J. &C. Lowrey 
Joux D. Marrs..,........David Dows'& Co. 
LorInG ANDREWS. ...Loring Andrews & Sons. 
Canrvos Coss.........30 Whitehall et., N. Y. 
Wa. T. Coceman....Wm. T. Coleman & Co. 


Georee W. Lane..... 
JAMES FRASER..........Fraser, Major & Co. 
WiraM BarNEY.... Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE....Moses Taylor & Co. 


SHEPPARD GANDY.......... 60 Wall et., N. Y. 
Samven A. SAWYEP...Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Cyrus Curtis, 

President Washin Life Ins. Co. 
Witt D. Morean....E. E. Morgan & Son. 
HERMAN O. > 

our, Plankinton & Co. 

Usist A. Murpoc 
President Continental Bank. 
CHARLES Lamson.......C. H. Marshall & Co. 
WELLINGTON CLAPP... ceccces Clapp & Grinnell. 


Henry F. SPAULDING, Spaulding, Hunt & Co. 
JOHN PAINE..............7 Murray st., N. ¥. 
ROBEET McConDY, 


GrorcE Moai. gait 


A & 
eee Pres, Mercantile Bank. 
EDWARD MARTIN....,....-+..65 Cragin & Co. 
Bravisa J > oankinanl “‘Bradish Johnson’s Sons. 
JOHN CASWELL..........dohn Caswell & Co. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 





INSURE IN THE 


SECURITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 119 Broadway New York 


CASH CAPITAL...........$1,000,000. 


FIRE OR INLAND MARINE RISKS TAKEN AT 
THE LOWEST ADEQUATE RATES. 


A.F. HASTINGS, President, 


W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-President. 
NaTua Hanrse. Secretary 


THE EXCELSIOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


63 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK. 


Policy Holders Participate in 
Profits 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITING 
and Convertible into Annulties, 
SAMUEL f. —_ F. A. PLATT, 


Vice-Prestpest. 
CHAS. N. MORGAN, 





SIDNEY WARD, 
SECRETARY. Acroary. 








By order of the Board, Number of Policies Iseued Jrom June, 1968, to June, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretars. 1869, 1,268, Insuring $3,382.156.68, 
TRUSTEES: SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Prest. 
JOHN D. JONES HENRY, Beppe. C. GC. McKNIGHT Vice-Prest. 
EN) DENNIS PERKIN: eons 
We i MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. | Hon. ELIZUR WRICHT, of Mas- 
HENRY Cult, C A. HAND, h ett, Actua , 
WM. C. PiCKERSGILL, B,J HOWLAND. sachusett, uary. 
] Lewis IRTIS, BENJ, BABCOCK, . KITE, MD, 
PHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR: A. HO A } Medical Board. 
RE HOWHOUR” SOMPON  BctNtaw | fH. PECKHAM, M.D., 
OVAL PHL. Eo Rors stEPHENsO - Wm. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
anette OT ange, NaLuIAM WHE “i io OKIE, M.D., General Agent for the 
own FERGUSSO Shea SATU of -New York, Office 18% Broad- 
ANI * : 
7 IAM B BUN 
ER oe, BA MURLT MIRCHILE, Liberal terms offeret to Agents, 
Wh BIURGIS chase. Webern BRANCH OFFICES: 
conta Drea wer ramp sosTo%, 
CHA N 
W.H. B MOORE, 2d Vice-President. ‘WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI, 
@.D, HEWLETT, 2d 8T. LOUIS, CHICAGQ, 





ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, EDMUND FOWLER, M.D., 


No. 251 Broadway. | 








TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFTICE 


NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY 1, 1370, 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1869 . . 4. 


LIFE 


« « $10,613,474. 4 


RECEIPTS: 
Amount of Premiums and Policy Fees . 


Amount of Interest received and —— including 
mium on gold, etc. 


-, 85:104,640 99 
870,156 40—5,974,798 38 


$10,583,272 ry 


_ DISBURSEMENTS » 


$767,693 19 
- 9,579 12—$758,104 07 


Losses by death . : ree 
Less reccived from reinsurance -. a 
Purchised policies and annuities . 


Dividends to | ah ga a ce ae le 1,535,399 11 
Commission, brokerages, and agency “expenses + « « « 651,824 43 
Advertising and physicians’ fees . . . ° 2,269 16 
Office and law expenscs, salaries, printing, taxes, revenue 
stamps, and reinsurance... . 6 6 sw « » © 250,724 76—3,562,711 6 
aS: | 
TOS eae eh Oe Oe eS HS $13,025,561 25 
‘ASSETS: 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company. $839,090 61 
Invested in United States Stocks (market vaiue, Y 52549 280), 
cost - 2,261,537 49 
Invested in New York City "Bank Stock (maract "value, 
41,549 00 


), COS 
Invested in New York State’ and ther Stocks (market 
value, $1,637,465), cos 
Real Estate in the City of New York . aid 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at 
$10, yom ew buildings thereon insured for $4,231 
000, and the policies: assigned to the Goubuar ts 
additional collateral nr 
Loans on existing policies . . a4 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, “due sulsequent to 
January ist, 1870 . . te 
Premiums on policies i in hands of agents and in course of 
transmission . . . 
Interest accrued to January 1st, 1870. . 


Rosen of market value of.securities over cost . e 
Casm Assets, January ist, 1870 . . 2... * 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Amount of Adjusted Losses, due waren eae aa 


1,624,384 11 
1,545,537 17 


4,570,400 00 
916,859 35 


628,156 92 


523,218 81 
65,327 27 13,095,561 26 


303,363 49 
$15,327,924 63 


e e 


1st, 1870 . a $167,000 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting Proof, ete. 2... 66,509 60 
Deposit for Miners. . 142 88 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing ‘Policies, jn- 

suring $101,151,186 15, participating insurance at 

4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, $969,725 65; 

non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle . . . . 11,213,812 96 


Return Premium 1869 and prior theroto, payable during 
the year 


209,718 O7—11,657,173 98 

Le  ) 

Divisible Sarplas......... scene. leeeeec sees ceeecececcsseccees +: G1,670,750 7 
During the year 10,717 Policies have been issue:!, insuring $34,446,353 03. 

From the undivided surplus of $1,570,759 72 the Board of Trustees have de 

clared a DIVIDEND, available on setilement of next annul premium to each partich 


pating Lun A proportioned to its “ contribution to su+plus.” 
ividends not uscd in scttlenent of premium will be added to the policy. 











TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANLKIN, WM. A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HANRY BOWES, 
WILLIAM H. BEES, CHAS. L. ANT HONY, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD M ARTIN, 
JOUN MAIRS, ED WiN HOYT 

WM. H. APPLETON, LEWIS F. BATTELLE 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, . B. CLAPLLIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLYN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


Fhe ae M. $e Cashier 


CHARLES WRIGHT, MD ., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


oo wr ST 





—~WNIEKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the City of Rew York 





Erastus Lyman, = President. 


ATDRGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. EW. DERBY, H.D,, Consulting Physician 


ASSETS, over . 


° $ $7,500,000 0¢ 


AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND a iy DE- 
- CEASED MEMBERS, over 


} 2,000,060 of 


— DIVIDENDS PAID IN er AND ow TO 
SURANCE, over 


° 


} 1,500,000 98 
Every Desrrautz Fors or Poxicy Issvep, From $1,000 To $25,000 on a Sue 
@Le Lire. 


No Restrictioxs mt Poxrtcrrs as TO TRAVEL on RESIDENCE IN ANY Part of 
Tae CrviizeD SETTLEMENTS oF THE Unitep States 
Free Permits To EvROPE. 


No Extra Premium CaaraE For Ary anp Navy Orricers ov tae U. & 


Ix THE YEARS 1867, 1868, anD £869 Tis ComPANY IssUED OVER 80,000 nEW 
Poxtcres FOR INSURANCE OF MORE THAN $85,000,000, 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, ist BROADWAY O82 TO 
ANY OF THE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELO 


BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 


Western, Chicago, Ml,, for States of Indiana, Illinois, Bfichigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the Territories, & & 

MATTISON, Manager. 

Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Delaware, Virglule, and Distelesef Colunisdla, JOH 

A. NICUOLS, Manager. 

Southern, Savannab, Ga., for States o° Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, F, W. SIMS, Manager 

Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Soutbern Mississippl, ont tem 0 Passo 
Manager. 

‘ste tox nt Valley, Mempbis, for States of Tennessee, North Mississippi, Kentucky, and Arkanses, & oom 
& UO., Managers. 


. 


GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Ohio, G. C. FAIRCHILD & CO, Geveland, 
New England States, MERKITT & RUPP, Boston, 
Pennsylvania, OUY & WOODS, Philadélphia. 
N. and S. Carolina, W. S. HASTME & SON, Chartestom, 
Missouri and Kansas, 8. R. CLARKE, St. Louis. 

N. ¥. Siat-.C. L. NORTH, 4 Fulton St, N.Y. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


ASSETS- 
ANNUAL INCOME 
Dividends are made on a contribution plan, and are want annually, commencing on the © 
payment of the second annual premium. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 4 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
,H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 8. M. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


| Agents Wanted. 


_—_————— 
E INS. co. CRAEFENBERC MEDICINES 
UNIVERSAL Eire , including their Elegant Remedy for Fomate pale Waa 
ARSHA 


$6,500,000 
2,500,000 











THE OR! AL aan — — rrasup Ein 
EOMPAN ¥ OF tile UNITED STA Gauazrensenc YrouTaneg Fy ‘eiae 9 conte The 
EMRE FORDER: Vice Presidene, | Set Zaver and Ln 
TORN H. BEWLEY, 82 3 Soild at 139 wijtam st ipo) N.Y. and 


| Bowanp W. Laupest. M.D. Medical 











at 
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SAFETY 





JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 
Hew Yorky.....0::eeesee piseen 110 Broadway. 
Boston,....->++ mpenenses*ences 139 Federal street. 


~ SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


The iatest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Nos. 550 & 552 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 


FRENCH CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
Porcelain and Glass Flower 
Stands in Gilt and Wood. 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Schuyler, Hartley 
& Craham, 


Nes, 22 JOHN St. and 19 MAIDEN LANE. 


ELGIN 


GLLEINOIS) 


Watches! 


ERN R. R, 
Lane Saope § in January Zith, 1270, 

©. M. Avery, Esq., 

Pres't of the National Watch Co.: 

Dear Sir:—1 have carried the Elgin Watch long 

enough to be able to pronounce it a first-rate time- 

r, Iam making a very careful test of its per 
cena and will soon give you the results. 1 think 
twill show that the West can produce Watches equa! 
bo the manuiecture of any part of the world. 

Yours truly, 
E. B, PHILLIPS, 
Pres't L. 8. & M. 8. R. R. Co. 


ga-vallon your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 


Watches. 
‘Business Office and Salesroom National Watch Com- 
a 














169 and 161 Lake St., Chicago. 
1 Maiden Lane, New York: ~ 


FINE CHANDELIERS: 


AND 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Of Every Description, 
AT LOW PRICES, - 
EN MOST COMPLETE AND VARIED ASSORT- 
MENT, IN 
@ilt, Crystal, Real Bronze, Im- 
itation Bronze, 


AND ALL DESIRABLE COLORS, 


FP DESIGNS UNEQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, 
c APPROPRIATE FOR 
Dwellings, Hotels, Stores, 
Halls, Churches, tc. 
ALSO GILT, BRONZE, A DMAR- 
BLE CLOCKS. ~~ 

Thes ike the t and half-hours; 

ve the” Ana yl pr) pleasant, ‘strike of the best 

nch Clocks; and as ‘Time-Keepers are warranted 


ua! to the best, and much superior to the ordinary 
feportea Clocks. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Salesrooms, 597 Broadway, 
NEAR HOUSTON STREET. 
Manufactory, 24th st. and 10th 
Ave., N. Y. City. 





Bit Brace, g Beekman Street, New York, 


| was extensively used 


a 


MILLER’, FALLS CO manufacture Bef vers" 





Carsotic Sacves 


“The im mt discovery "of 
the CARBOLIC ACID asa 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
WEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil qvar it 
; a 
Hespitals, and was found to 
be — a only a therough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won: 
rful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever know... 
It is now presented ina 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
ugencics, im the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
avd effectual remedy for all 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns. 
Cuts, Wounds, and _ eve 
ABRASION of SKIN oc.» FLESH. 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


in gold have been counting on the ettects | 


of the paying out of the Neveraber in- 
terest on the 8-203 due November the 
first; and the “bulls” have ben prevented 
from putting up the price by a 
wholesome fear of thea Treasury Depart- 
ment, which may at any moment plump a 
few millions of extra gold upon the mar- 
ket, and so relieve the urgent necessities 
of the “pears.” Last year Secretary 
Boutwell paid the November interest on 
the 26th of October; but now he has or- 
dered it to be. paid, without rebate, on the 
24th. As the greater partof it is owed to 
foreign holders of the bonds, it is possible 
that some of fhe coupons may not be im- 
mediately presented, so that there is rea- 
son to believe that the whole $25,000,000 
will not at once be thrown upon the 
market. A good deal has got to be sent 
to Europe, though it may go back in the 
shape of bonds. 

The bank statement of Saturday was in- 
all respects a favorable one; and it so 
clearly indicates the future of our money 
market that it ought to act as a corrective 


scarcity of currency, which can only be 
caused by the artificial process of “ lock- 
ing-up.” 

The following are the figures of the 
statement: 






nerease in Loans .....+- csceeeree-terreeerones 
Decrees¢ in Specie.. af 
increase in other Lege Tenuers 





NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New Yorke 


SRAVELERS 


BLIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
BCOMBANY of .Hartferd, Conn, Cash 
Assets $1,500,000, Grants LIFE and EN- 


forms. Ample Security, Low R: 
nures angnet ACC DEN 





5 
= 
ra 
oF 
<8 
E 
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a tal disability. Policies wr 

by the year or month. [as pai 

per day for Six Years in benefits to 
Policy helders, 


~ Marble Niantles, 


MONUMENTS & FLOOR TILINC, 


FISHER & BIRD, 


Nos. 97 to 105 East Houston St. 


OTIS wwe 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., No. 809 Broadway, New York, 














POMEROY’S FINGER-PAD TRUSS, 
POMEROY’S NIGHT AND BATHING TRUSS. 
Send for circular to 

W. POMEROY & CO., 544 Broadway, New York. 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


WESTERN RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. GOLD LOAN. 


The bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 205 
tiles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the City of Pekin, in Minois. 

The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaba, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

Over 180 miles of the line are now in full operation, 
and earning more than the interest on the whole issue 
of bonds, The fron and all ‘the materials for the 
balance are on hand and being rapidly laid, which 
makes the line VIRTUALLY COMPLETED. There 
are thirty-six depots on the line, located in cities and 
towns that contain in the ‘aggregate 190,000 inbabitants 

and within 20 miles of the track there is 4 population 
of over 600,000, It runs through the best agricultural, 
manufacturing, and coal-mining districts in Indiana 
and Minois, s11 forms part of a srand central trunk 
line from the Atlantic to the Paciiic, HAVING MORE 
NUMEROUS VALUABLE EASt AND WEST CON- 
NECTIONS THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its re- 
sources, and the whole enterprise all through its course 
of construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS, It is with pleasure we 





FULCHER & BAKER, 


GILDERS, 

69 EAST TENTH STREET, 
(Opposite Stewarts), NEW YORE. 
LOOKINC-CLASS FRAMES, COR- 

NICES, & PICTURE FRAMES, 
of every. description and Latest Styles, made to order. 
Gid Frames Regilt. 


d them to our customers as a first-class in- 
vestment, Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold. 
We offer the balance at 92% and interest. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates, For fall particulars apply to 


Turner Brothers, 
No. 14 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


USE THE 


AVERILL 


CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Parest White and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, 
and Sold only by the 
Galion, 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 

@zo. J. Copy, Feq., Architect, Waterbury, Vt., says: 
“1 have tried various paints on my ‘model house, 
"Dut none suits so well as yours.” 

P. T. Bannom, Feq.. Bridgeport, Ct., says: “I have 
found ‘the A. C. Palat go wears longer, 
and costs less than the best of lead and oil."” 

Rey. & C. ALExanpER, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, 
N. C., writes, March 10, 1870: “This Institute has 

+@aved €150 by using your paint instead of lead and oil. 
As to its superior beauty and brilliancy, there can'be no 
on.’ 


Sonrvevos, N. Y., April 13, 1870. 
at G. P. Ca.—Gente :—) have used your White Chem- 
serra auite p pensation in this village,’ It te truly 
A0n in is vi le 
‘Gandeome, and I am more than satisfied. 


.J. MULBER, 
“Editor Schenevus Monitor. 
Becommends from all sections of the country,-com- 
: g.the guna of many “eh (ade) yan d ad res. q 
‘ Idences e ican obtained, with sam; 

F Card and Drie Lin tise of:charge,-by addressing. “ ; 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT :CO., New York, 
VERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Cleveland, ‘@. 
EMING & SON, Calais, M - a at an 





BONDS. 


SEVENPERCENT. SOLD, Dills passed.at the last session of Congress— 


@RIECORCOVERNMENT TAX. 


de 


‘Wherm rat railroad on which these securities are 
Daeed deeiaking gocd progress. Of the £60 miles em-, 
Draond jbn."ts entire lezgth from the metropolis to the 
ity ef:Msxego, inejeding the Auburn branch, 150, 
miles ere .aiready. completed, fully equipped, and in 
@rofteble\gperation. .Fork is being vigorously pushed 
‘on aiber.putiionscf theiine; and it is the expectation 
eftheMomirany to have.at least 100 miles mereinoper- 
ation beforcatéc close of the present season. 


‘The pegtion 2” this,rogd.mow in operation, aonstitnt- | Gen. Grant came into power, as-shown 


Ang its narthern.section, extends from the City.of. 
Oswego ta -Bidecy : Plsizs, where it intersects :the. 
Albany ands h Raclroad. Its local business, 
salready lar:ve..aui the Company has just concluded a. 
contract with the. Delaware.and Mudson Canal Com 
pany for transporting the coal gfthat large and wealthy 

tion towhe north ctionsof thestate, This 








grill add so largéiv tothe. busines: and profite of that | Ment .of the public debt, ito be gragmally 
nection of theroad that the Ogeipany feel confides | PUrsued from year to year ill the last dol- 
that its net earnings, witnoutthe sid of through bust | Jar is paid. 


Mees, cannot be lessvthan7per cent, a2 its entire cost, 
‘which is 100 per cent. in exaess of the interest on its 
Dongs; for it must be bornetn mind that the issue of 
thesesbonds is strictly limited to $20,008 per mile of 
@nished road. They them possess all the sequrity of the 
bonds ef our oldest and best roads. The read, when 

qc, will itate one of the great trugk lines 
connecting the City of New York with Canada apd the 
‘West by shoyicr routes than any now existing; and, as 
fits entire conzge is through fertile apd populous dis- 
‘tricts, it cannpyfiil to prove one of the mest important 
\gad best-pagingzgads in the Union. 

SERIND THESE BONDS IS A PAID-UP CAPITAL 
OF NEARLY $9,4°0,000, which affords ample 
quangnty of the nancigi strength of the Company. 

The popularity of kpese bonds, as a perfectly safe 
security; bearing the highest rate of interest authorized 
by the lagsof New York-agyabie in Gold Coin, free of 
Governmers tax, has kept supply nearly exhaust- 
ad ; but the pent and early future completion of ad- 
@itional sections will for etime Aurnish a liberal sup- 
ply. to which we regpectfully javiteghe attention of in. 
Pestors, iy the confident belief thatgo better security 
@an be found on the market. 

Price, par aed accres feterest fm cumrency. Goy- 
erppen} and other securities taken in @.xchaoge. 





WEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


BANKERS, 


| plished ‘by General ‘Grant, now amounts 

to $8,781,679, which is equivalent 

~}-to just’ so-much -reiluction in the tax-} 
| burdens of the people: oe 


iAGHOICE SECURITY. 


‘BE. } the amount of $170,066;826.37, snd 
| that too without any change in our 
| revenue laws. 


| and import duties, as proposed by the act 
| of Congress approved July 14th, 1870, 


|-currency and make its.amount-commen- 


Financial & Commercial. 


FISCAL FACTS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


Tae result of the elections this fall, in 
choosing members to the next Congress, 
will be regarded by both parties as an ex-' 
pression of the popular judgment in re- 
spect to the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment. In making up this judgment’ 
there are several facts which the people: 
would do well to bearin mind, particularly’ 
the following: : 
1. That the Administration of Gen-. 
eral Grant has in the first nineteen: 
months of iis term reduced the public’ 
debt by the amount of $178,548,607, 
while that of Andrew Johnson for the last 
eighteen months of his term decreased * 
the debt by only $1,383,460.60, Here 
is ‘avery wide difference between the 
policies of the two administrations. 

2. That ‘the reduction of yearly interest 
mostly payable in gold, consequent upon 
the decrease of the .débt thus far accom- 


8. That:inthe first eighteen months of 
his term General Grant, by vigor in col- 
lecting the revenues of the Government 
and retrenchnient of expenses, actually 
showed anet gain over the last eighteen 
wonths of Johnson’s Administration to 


4, Thatithe :retluction of iinternal taxes 


amounts :to -$81,266,748.70, estimated on 
the basis of receipts for the ‘fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1870. 

%. "That in the.currency:and funding 


ithe one to equalize the distribution of the 


surate withthe wants.of the people, and 
the other-to provide ‘for ‘funding -$1,500,- 
000,000 of the public debt-at-a lower rate of 
interest,-and ‘thus relieve ithe tax burdens 
borne by the people—we have measures 
that evince a:most sedulous and impar- 
tial regard for the general interests of the 
-whole-country. 

6. That the pubtic.credit :¢has:been :in a 
constantly improving state ever -sinee 


by the rise in the priec of American securi- | 
ties.and the great fa in the premium on 
gold. : 
7. That the Administration .of General 
Grant, with ¢he Repubtican -party ‘behind 
it, is thoroughly pledged to an honest pay- 


8. That the Administration proposes mo 
atopian and impracticable schemes aboet 
the curreney, while it stands.oz the broné 
principle of specie payment as the point 
thet must be reached as soon as possihle 
in consistency with the condition of the 
country and the interests involved. 

These facta deserve the attention of the 
people in rendering their verdict upon the 
Administration. As we have no doubt, 
they will receive due consideration. We 
@o not believe thet the people can do 
better than to approve of what has been 
done, and by their votes direct the Govern- 
ment to continue in the same general line 
of policy. 





MONEY MARKET. 


On Saturday last gold was 80 scarce 
in Wall Street that borrowers had to 











Total... $86,162,003 #85.162,008 

665,308 265,275.799 
fold end Goid N aL ‘Thoms 13,610,768 
Other Legal Tenders. 52,037,608 _52,990.812 50,526,279 
Deposits... ....s0.00 175,798,919 169,678,983 187,487,715 
Circulation.........-. 204,435 82,517,036 82.967,705 
In Sub-Treasury...... 91,766,638 68,976,137 69,679,500 
The statement exhibits the foHowing 
relative strength of the movement in the 
point of legal tender to the previous state- 


ment. The banks owe: 








"70. 
933 
036 


$220.455.420 $223,006.019 910,003,854 
65,524,005 — 624500,858 


Oct. 15,'70 Oct. 22, Oct, 23, 69, 
187,497,715 $1S9,578,953 175,789,919 
82,967,705 32,517 34.204,435 








Excess....... $7,023,232 48,814,920 $18,036,457 
At the Treasury the aggregate coin and 
currency balances were about three-fourths 
of a million less than at the close of the 
preceding week, standing at $68,976,137 on 
Saturday evening, against $69,679,500 the 
previous Saturday. The balances of gold 
in the Treasury Department, at all offices, 
on Saturday were $99,507,000, including 
$12,508,000 represented by outstanding 
coin certificates, leaving a net coin reserve 
of about $87,000,000, against some $88,600,- 
000 the week before. 

There is likely to be a considerable de- 
mand yet for currency from the Seuth and 
West to move the grain, the cetton, and 
the pork which have yet to be sent for. 
ward; but money sent West er South to 
move the crops very soon comes back to 
pay for goods which the South and West 
cannot supply. 

The course of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange is still languid, the only excep- 
tional movement being im Western Union 
Telegraph, which has been actively dealt 
in and vigorously pushed up by able man- 
agement some eleven per cent. How the 
new managers of the company expect to 
make the stock worth as an investment 
what it is now selling at—41 to 42 per cent. | 
—it is not easy to explain. 

In most of the railroad stoeks there is‘a 
timidity of action on the part of the “ bufls” | 
which deters outside purchasers, without 
encouraging the “‘ bears” to sell “ short”; ‘ 
and until there ‘shall be some change of 
tactics, either ‘to run up prices or to let 
them drop of their own weight, there will 
continue to be a very quiet condition of 
things among‘the stock speculators. 





t 
THE most noticeable event in ‘fhe dry 
goods market during the week has been 
the reduction in the price of domestic: cot- 
tons by the manufacturers’ agents, to meet 
the action of the leading jobbers‘in putting 
down the rates on the same descriptions of 
goods. “The marking down thas been 
pretty general; but the price:of the raw 
material will not probably go any lower 
for some'time to come, and a ‘further :re- 
duction in staple fabrics ig not likely to 
take place before the close Of the season. 
The largest reduction that ‘has been made 
isin New York Mills—full.2} cents a:yard. 
Business has not been so lively as had 
been anticipated ; but the season has been 
80 favorable and the six weeks that still 
remain before the close are likely: to -be -so 
active that our jobbers may well be:satis- 
fied with the general result of their opera- 
tions. What is called the near-by ‘trade 
promises to be large for the season, and 
the city retail trade-is reniarkably active. 
In all descriptions of domestic fabrics.the 
market is--well -supplied- without ‘being 
overstocked. ‘ rege. 
. In unbleached ‘shirting and -sheetings 
the business has ‘been lighter than:it _prob- 
ably would have been Jf the ‘agents and. 
commission-houses had not .delayed in 
making the expected reduction ‘of -prices 
until Thursday, the effect of which will 
no:deubt be more decidedly felt the pres- 
ent week. The marking down:on stand- 
ard sheetings is about 1 centa yard, and 
in light weights $a cent. Quotations, as 
usual, are subject to 2} ‘to 5 -per cent. 
Appleten A, Indian Head, -and ‘Laurel D 
standards are held at 13; Amoskeag A 
13%; Wachusetts 12}. Shirtings: ‘80-inch 
Indian Head 12; 30-inch Wachusetts 11}; 
80-inch Appleton N 113; do. do. X 12; 30- 
inch Adriatic N 11; Bedford R 8}; - Mas- 
sachusetts 10 for J, 9 for C, and.8-for fine 
Pdo.; $ Poeasset Tiger 73; 2H do.8; 3 Tre- 
mont and Suffolk E each 8. In bleached 
shirtings and sheetings there ‘has been so 
light a business for the past week-that the 
stocksia fret hands are considerably in- 
creased. The lower rates will doubtless 
stimulate a more active business. New 
York Milis are now sold at 20 cents by the 
agents; Wamsuttas 19 for 4-4, 26 for 9-8, 
26 for 5-4; 4-4 Sunny Side 13; 44 Wood 
Lawn 10}; 4-4 Clinton CCC 15, do. C 12; 
Chapman 15, do. X12; 4-4 Rosebuds 16, 34- 
inch do. 144; 4-4 Reynolds A A 11}; 4-4 
Hallowell 13; 8-4 Allendale 30, 9-4 do. 35, 
10-4 do. 40, and 11-4 do. 45 ; 4-4 Blackstone 
A 15; 4-4 Fruit of the Loom 16; 4-4 Harris 
a4. 

Printing cloths have undergone a further 
reduction, without inducing large pur- 
ckases. 64 standards in the gray are 
quoted at 6% cts. to 6} cts; forextra quality 
7 cts. But there is no anxiety to contract 
for future deliveries, lower prices for the 
raw material being anticipated. 7 

In prints the trade has not been active. 
The jobbers feel that the manufacturers 
have net consulted their: best interests in 


fefore making the reduction of rates, 
which, :ifdone earlier, would have stimu- 
lated bu’iacss and prevented many large 
Western buyers from going to Boston to 
lay in theirfeil supply. Prices are appa- 
rently steady)but quotations can hardly 
be considered! more than nominal. 
Sprague’s new dak fancies are held at 114 
cts. with the custd"nary discount of 4 per 
cent. 80 days. Mentimacks, 11} cts. for 
dark D fancy, 11} cta .for robes de cham- 
bre patterns, 12} cts. fo.t W fancy, 13} cts. 
for W pink and purple 1*ocks, 13 cts. for 
checks and stripes, and 12 for S shirtings; 
Dunnell’s, 11} cts. for new lark fancy and 
12} cts. for frocks; American Print Works, 





pay as high as % per cent. for the use of it 
till Monday, while money could be bor- 
rowed at as low arate as 5 per cent It 
might be considered strange that people 
in want of gold should borrow it atsuch an 
exorbitant rate of interest, instead of buy- 
ing it out and out; but, if they had at- 
tempted to buy, they would have put the 


11} cts. regular for medium dark fancy, 12 
cts. for robe styles, do. green and orange 
11} Cts.; 4-4 do. of Paris styles\on extra 
fine cloth 20 cts. 

Ginghams are selling moderately\, well 
but without any change of prices, © 


of all apprebensions of difficulty from a] 


606 | larger. 


7 tion-rooms: continue te be well supplied- 


‘land British staple fabrics... 


delayting until the season is far advanced |. 


THE INDEPENDENT.. 





Quantities, forhome trade. India, Laconia, 
and Hamilton are all quoted by agents at 
15 cts. for brown. Amoskeag and Stark 
standards 14} ets., bleached do. 15 cts. 
Cotton bags are in less demand than 
usual at this season of the year, but prices 
are steady. 

Corset jeans are in rather better demand 
than they have been and prices are firm. 
Rolled jaconets are moderately active 
but sales are not effected to a large amount 
The demand is mostly for immediate 
needs. 

Silesias are in steady demand for the 
best makes from the clothing trade. 
Prices are steady. 

Cambrics are selling moderatcly well at 
the new scale of prices. Amoskeag 8 cts., 
Arcadia plain 8 cts. Novelty 74 cts., 
Clinton 7} cts., Red Cross 7 cts., Union 
8} cts. 

In other departments of domestic cot- 
tons there are no important changes to 
notice. The demand is only fair, and the 
market without any points of special in- 
terest. 

Muslin de laines are less active, and 
prices consequently arc not quite so firmly 
maintained. But there are no important 
changes to notice. If the new styles in- 
troduced this season were more attractive 
the business would have been considerably 


Woolens have been in less demand, and 
business has been comparatively slack. 
Even in woolen shawls, which have been 
in very active demand all the season, there 
is asensible abatement in the sales. The 
stock ‘in first hands, however, is not large 
and the holders are indisposed to press 
sales. 

In cloths there is a very lively demand 
from the clothiers, which does not, how- 
ever, extend to the jobbers. Prices are 
well maintained and an advance is not 
unlikely. 

Overcoatings are selling only moder- 
ately well for particular styles; as the 
season advances and the cold weather sets 
in there will doubtless be an increase of 
sales. 

Doeskins are inactive, except for the 
favorite makes, and prices are barely 
steady. —~ ; 

Fancy cassimeres of desirahle styles are 
in moderate demand at steady prices ; but 
the old styles are difficult of sales. 

Satinets are without any quotable 
change. Sales are only to a moderate ex- 
tent. 

Kentucky jeans and kerseys are dull, 
and quotations must be regarded as nom- 
inal only. 

Carpets are without change in priccs, 
but there isso limited a supply in first 
hands that the sales are also necessarily 
limited. : 
Blankets have not been selling freely for 
the past week, the unusually warm 
weather operating unfavorably ; but the 
stock of popular :makes in first hands is 
small and prices are well maintained. 
Flannels are without change; the de- 
mand is only moderatively active for the 
season. 

Foreign goods have undergone no 
special change. The whole future of the 
market depends upon the continuatien of 
the ‘war. The indications are sow so 
adverse to a peace during the next two or 
three months that it is almost safe to as- 
sume that there will: be no resteration of 
mantfacturing industry in the districts of 
France and Germany which have been 
most seriously affected by the war in time 
to huve an effect upon the spring supply 
‘of goods. An advance of prices conse- 
‘quent upon ascarcity will be inevitable. 
But no such consideration has any. 
‘marked effect upon prices now. The auc- 


with all descriptions of “erman, French, 


The imports of foreign’dry godds at this 
‘port for the week were nearly two and a 
quarter million dollars, being considerably 
in excess of those of ‘the corresponding 


years, 


IMPORTS OF FORETEN ‘DRY GOODS AT NEW 
YORK. 
For the Week. ‘18h, H 
Entered at port.....¢1.4 9, 
Thrown ou market.. 1,451,540 
Sinea Jan. 1. 1968, 1889, 1870, | 
tered $....- $70,891,193 $83,551,144 $90,695,119 
Fireman market. 7292180 $1-837.530 99,676,699 


p364,810 2,370,629" 





PER CENT. GOLD. 


Many of our readers have already re- 
mitted money on-securitics to be invested 
in the St. Joseph & Denver City 8 per 
cent. first mortgage bonds. We will at- 
tend_promptly -and free of charge to any 
further orders ‘which ‘may be sent us for 
the. purchase ¢f ‘these desirable securities. 
Those who held Governments, and desire. 
to increase -their'income; and at the same 
time realize from 12 to 15 per cent. in cash 
on ‘the difference in ‘price, should at once 


bonds are issued at the rate ofonly about’ 
$13,000 per-mile.on completed road, and are 
also amply secured on immense tracts of 
lands, tolling-stock, and other valuables, | 
to the extentof ‘nearly $20,000,000, owned 
by the company. it is not possible, so far 
as we can see, that any person can run the | 
least risk in buyimg these bonds at the: 
low price named—viz., 97} and accrued | 
interest. Pamphlets, with other and very 
fall particulars, will be sent free to any 
who may wish them, in order to be fully 
satisfied before purchasing. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


Harvey Frsx. A. 8. Hatem. 
Orrice or Fisk & Hatcn, 
SBanxens anp DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SEcuRITIES, No. 5 Nassau st., 
New Yong, Oct. 22, 1870. 

Tur Founpine or U. 8S. Five-Twentics 
into a first-class security, paying the same 
rate of interest (six per cent. gold), and 
which cannot be called in under 25 years 
without the consent of the holder, may 
now be effected at a clear profit of twenty 
per cent, by exchanging them for the First 
Morteace Bonds oF THE CENTRAL 
Pactric Rariroap Co. 

The Five-Twenties of 1867 are selling 
to-day at 110%, and the Central Pacific 
Bonds at 90% $1,000 of the former will 
buy $1,000 of the latter, and leave $200 for 
use or for reinvestment ; or, $5,000 of the 
former, paying $300 in gold annually, will 
buy $6,000 of the latter, paying $360 in 
gold annually,and leave a balance in cash 
of $92.50. . 

The Central Pacific is a completed 
thoroughly-built, well-managed road, doing 
a large business and earning an immense 
revenue. The Bonds are well and favor- 
ably known and constantly dealt in, both 
here and in the chief financial centers of 


quoted market price with the same facility 
as Government bonds, and gre daily 
quoted at the Stock Exchange. 

‘Having originally negotiated these 
Bonds, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with their soundness and value, we have 
introdueed them as a specialty in our 
regular business in connection with our 
dealings in Government Securities, and 
recommend them without hesitation to 
our friends and customers desiring to 
make investments or to fund their Five- 





Cotton flannels are in fair demand bit 
not specially active. Prices steady. 








20 NASGAU STREET. 


price up 6.good deal more. The “shorts” 


Cotton drills sel] steadily, in moderate 


Twenties upon advantageous terms with- 
ont reduction of interest. 


period in either of tdre'two next preceding | @ 


1999, 1870. 
083 01,818,858 €2.299,198!)° 


embrace this desirable opportunity. “These |. 


Europe ; and they can be disposed of at a | C*>® 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 
[A Table of Quotations wil be found én another 
cotumn, 


BREADSTUFFS.—We have to note ~ more 
active inquiry for Wheat since Yar last, and 
more confidence is evinced, py dealers sen- 
erally of higher prtteg Mm the future; but the 
absence of freignt-room may thwart their 
expectations, or a block in exchange may 
prevent the filling of many orders at the time 
when the improvement is confidently looked 
for, but with peace a different state of things 
may be anticipated. The wants of Europe 
are likely to largely exceed the estimates of 
September. The crop of Great Britain proves 
to.be less than was anticipated; and as 
threshing progresses much dissppointment 
is expressed. Added to this, the recent dry 
weather injured their spring crops materially, 
and with dear hay and vegetables their faim- 
ers’ deliveries do not promise to be very. 
liberal with the prospects before them. The 
condition of France and Germany, with poor 
crops and no seed in the ground for next 
year, is certainly very gloomy; but so much 
depends upon the duration of the war that 
prudent men are not disposed to speculate, 
notwithstanding the favorable indications. 
We have not added to our stock, as we 
usually do at this season; and are not likcly 
to do so this month, as the quantity on the 
canal is limited. At the close the market is 
better for Spring, with a brisk export inquiry. 
Winter has ruled quiet, but is held with con- 
fidence. The sales of the week are 785,700 
bushels and the exports 829,233 bushels, 
which is distributed as foliows: To Liver- 
pool 191,558 bushels, to London 112,737 
bushels, to Glasgow 65,991 bushels, and to 





bas been quite firm. The demand for the 
home and provincial trade has been more 
active; and with 
Shipping Extras this trade has absorbed 
the bulk of them, leaving only a mod- 
erate supply to meet the wants of shippers. 
The advanced prices insisted on for State Ex- 
tras, the advance in freights, and the decline 
in gold have prevented the filling up of orders 
for’ export. The medium grades have been 
freely offered and have sold slowly at irreg- 
ular prices. At yesterday’s market there was 
a fair inquiry and the business was moderate. 
Higher freights and lower gold quotations 
neutralize the higher Liverpool quotations, 
and the business was confined chiefly to the 
domestic and proyincial trade. The sales of 
the week reach 90,500 bbls. and the exports 
56,594 bbis., against 36,904 in 1869. Oats 
have been in good demand, chiefly for the 
trade, and have fluctuated but little. The 
arrivals have bcen liberal and there has been 
little disposition to purchase for holding. 
The stock of sound is light. At the close the 
market is quite firm and fairly active. Indian 
Corn bas been more active, but at changeable 


Dublin 31,652 bushels, Our Flour market | gooq 
has been more active during the week and } Commo 


limited arrivals of | , 


“BY 1276 ct® ¢extra C” 121(@12% ets.; and 
Yellow 1" @12 cts. per Ib. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
YOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, OOT. 23TH, 1970. 
(Rerortep Expressiy ror Tas INDsPexpsyt,) 


BEEF CATTLE.—The market during the 
past week remained dull; but prices have 
again, declined }{ ct. per lb. 


MILCH COWS.—For Fresh Cows there is 
a good demend since our ‘ast; but in prices 
we hear of no important change. 


VEAL CALVES.—There has been only a 
moderate demand during the past week, and 
prices are without much change. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Tie market is dull 
and prices are lower. 


SWINE.—Live are selling at 8@8¢ cts. 
and Ohio at 8% cts. Dressed are selling at 
10@10% cts. for City-slaughtered Western, 
State and Jersey at 12!¢@13 cts., Medium at 
11@11}¢ cis., and Heavy at 10% cts. 


PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT THE PRINCIPAL 
MARKET PLACES, 








Extra ...... 000+ eer ceeeeees 1h @tty 16 @16% 
pre cah git Hxalte 
Second qua b 
Third quality nl @i4 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MPERCHANT IN THE 
UNMED STATES 


Monpay Eventnc October 24, 1870. 

* Tr are the net eash prices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goodssold intne New 
York market. It is confidently believed that this weekly 
intormation, specially reported to Tug INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectly than to any other newspaper in the city,) 
is worth. to everv dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 


PRINTS. 





serrimack. W 





and lower prices. The fine dition of the 
New crop, already secured beyond any con- 
tingency, serves to cheek any speculative in- 
clination and increase the desire to sell. 
This has been difficult to do, and a large de- 
cline has been submitted to, The sales of the 
week are 339,000 bash. Rye has been in 
lim‘ted demand; but, with moderate arrivals, 
prices are tirm. Weare without any supply 
of State. ‘he demand has been fined to 





Merrimack, D. % 
Cocheco. L. ooell 



































GINGdAMS, 


17 | Roanoke... 
1244 | Glasgow... 


BROWN SHERTINGS 








millers. Barley has been offered more frecly ; 
and, with a moderate demand, prices are 
lower. ‘rhe large supplies in prospect from 
Chicago and the larger crop estimates from 
Canaca induce brewers and others to oper- 
ate with much cireumspection, and they have 
had a decided advantage. At the close com- 
mon and medimm qualities were dull and 
heavy and cheice Steady, The sales are 121,- 
100 bush. 


COFFEE, —Brazils have continued % mod- 
erate trade demand, and the genord! tone of 
the market @ull. Holders, as a rule, remain 
pretty steady, in view of the smal!:sccumula- 
tion here; ‘but are willing to wegotiate, and 
curreat figures may be considered extreme. 
Java is under easy control and held with 
much ‘confidence. West Inéian styles duil 
a irregalar. We quote ail ‘kinds as fol- 
ows: : 



































Rio, Orittwary.... 

Petr, : Wereereee ‘ 

dai Oeod ere teeee 

ee: ee Seb esoecercees ececice 3 @12% 

S* "Bxtremes, for Lots.......ceces..seeeee -. 94@13 
Java (Gov't bags) 204@22 
DUE sends gnso-sestesvesecicse wweesevee(mats) 204623 
Sinwanore ........006 ceeeees 18 @19 
Ceylon, Native. 174@19 
Maracaibo... 15 O18; 
TRPOKVER. . 0.200000 -esecrcccrcrereescee Soeces 164@18 
Jamaica 4 @1¢ 
Ceara,.... 6 @17 
‘Costa Rica +++ 154@18 | 
MARU ieesecvoners cs acceteae wes cucscees (pieces 1% ely : 
"MeZICEM.....0.000cescccesee secoveccceccs seceeee 15 @IB 
3 itt - 1s 18 











All gotd, duty paid. 
“Bt. Domingo, (gold in bond)............ seccees SKS 9 
COTTON.—The demand has been goed 
from exporters and spinners, the offerings 
comparatively modemte, and of late the mar- 
| ket: is:econsiderably excited on the indicatiens 
of an:early Europeam peace. Prices advanced 
materially and closed steady on the spat at 
17.cts. for Low Middling and 173 cts. for 
Middling Uplands. For future delivery there 
has been great activity and a decided increase 
of values, particularly for October, on which 
an-attcmpt was made to “corner” maturing 
contracts. The latest sales were at 17 cts. for 
Qctober and 1614@16%{ cts. for the ‘later 
montha, on a.basis of Low Middling. 


MOLASSES.—Trere has been a fair inquiry 
for Prime and -Choice Boiling and Grocery 


mon sorts are still plenty, greatly neglected, 
and values nominal. We-quote as follows: 
Cuha, Centrifagal and Mixed 





New Orleans (Fair to Choice) (cash)......... --85S61 00 
PROVISIONS.—Pork has been sold slowly 
‘and only ina jobbing way, without great va- 
tiation in value. The remaining stock of Old 
4s amall and well under control, with belders 
quite indifferent operators. The New crop 
has sold more freely at $25 for Mess,!Nowem- 
ber, and $23, December. Lard dull and rather 
heavy on spot, but fairly active for future, at 
somewhat lower rates, the closing sales 
standing at 14 cts. for December and 13% ets 
for January. Beef very dull and nominally 
unehanged. Tierce Beef quiet, buyers and 
sellers being unable to agree upon terme 
Cut Mcats are out of season and values un- 
certain. Bacon is dull and favors the buyer. 
Dressed Hogs gradually declining, the latest 
sales of City at 10@10}¢ cts. We quote as 
follows: 
Pork, Mees, Western... 
Pork, Pritne, Western. 
Pork, Thin Mess..... 
Beef, Plain Mess 
Beef, Extra Mess 











Hamas, Pickled.. 

Hama, Sinoked.... 
Shoulders, Pickled... 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.. 
Beef Hams, new,........ 


RICE.—Foreign is in rather small supply, 
but not wanted, and favors the buyer. Domes- 
tic meets with only a light inquiry, the ac- 
cumulation increasing and prices gencrally 
lower, closing weak and unsettled. 

Carolina, fair to prime (new), # 100 Be...... 42 GO@ #8 50 


Rangoon, Dressed, (curreovy)....... earaaines 675870 
Rangoon, Dressed, (gold, in bond).......... 30@ 3 25 


SUGARS.—Raws have met with a very 
light demand, buyers refusing entirely to 
handle more stock than thcir most positive 
wants called for, and the market ruled dull 
throughout. Holders, however, in view of 
the small stock, were firmer; and, further 
strengthened by the late West Indian advices, 
have largely withdrawn samples. We quote 
as follows: 





Cuba, Inferior to Common Refining.......... 9 @9% 
Cuba, Fair Refining..........--csceceee arseees 9%@ 9% 
Good Refining............. pian Bebe sees 10 @10 






Havana, Boxes D.8,,Nos.7@ 9 
do. de. 613.. 











do. do. cove o LOKGIIG 
do, do, 16@IB...,....000000. 1LK@IN 
do. de. 198%........... soos LSN@IBN 
‘Ao. do, White 124@13 
do. No. 12, in bond, net cash (gold)... 5%@ 6 
Porto Rieo, Refining Grades.... .. ......... 9 @10% 
Porto Rico, Grocery Grades. 104, 
Brasil, D, 8., Mos. 8@132......... oc ccccecccccccs 9¥@1036 


Java, D. 8,, Nos. G12. ..........-.-seccccsees 9KBION“ 
Refined have continued dull and prices in 
buyers? favor, closing, weak and unsettled. 
We quote Powdered, Grequiated, and Crushed 


Grades and more uniformity on prices, owing | am 
. to.reduced stocks; but the Inferior and-Com- | ! 
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STRIPED SHIRTINGS 















York, 30-inch.......0.+-33 | Swit River,.... old 
York, 32-inch... .-31 | Methuev. AA... 25 
AmosKeag AC -32 | Hamilton, Regu 23 
bi Aes - 2 | Wilow Broox.. 5 
~ me Everett......... FY 





BROWN DRILLS. 
5 wl | Appleton... 








CANTON FLANNELS. 
Salmon Fal's, AA 
mozkeag, A.. 


el 








Howes & Macy, Bankers (the same as 
an incorporated bank), No. 30 Wall St., 
New York. Four per cent. mterest al- 
lowed on deposita, amd collections made 
everywhere at current rates. 


BOYNTON’S 


Portable and Brick Set Fur 








/§OMPANION 
>Ck WEEKLY PAPER TOR > 









some of the most eminent and attractive writers in the 


country, Among these are: 


fret james De Mille,| Mrs. Louise Chan- 
rs. Harriet Beecher 


dier Moulton, 


Stowe, ouisa M. Alcott, 
Grace Greenweoed, Rev. Edward E. 
Mrs. Rebecca Hard-| Hale, ’ 

ing Davis, “Sophie May.” 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1 SO. 
, Send for a Specimen Copy. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





151 Washington Street, Bostor, Mass, 


ELDRIDGE, 
DUNHAM 


& 60. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ceorge Bliss & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GCODS, 


No. 340 Broadway, 


NEw YORK. 





JAVA CANVAS, SOc. yard. 


SILK DRESS BUTTONS, 75c., 


GOOD FAITH 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD CcOODS 


WHOLESALE ONLY: 
WILLISTON’S 200 yd. SPOOL COTTON, 30c. doz. 
WOVEN CORSETS, 16 Whalebones, $7 50 doz. 
BEST BERLIN ZEPHYR WORSTED, $1 80 per Ib. 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPER PATTERNS, $7 5O to $24 doz. 
CERMANTOWN WORSTED, $1 35 per Ib. 

JET JEWELRY, Medallion Sets, $4 50 doz. to $12 doz. 
SILK CORD NETS, Extra Large, $1, $1 26, $1 50, $1 75 doz. 


$1, $1 25, $2, $2 SO per gross. 


BEST IVORY FINE COMBS, 80c., $1 10, $1 22, $1 30 doz. 


Judge of our whole stock by these specimens. 
WE KEEP THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


FANCY GOODS IN NEW YORK. 
J.B. SPELMAN & SONS, 


No. 369 BROADWAY, N. YW. 





BARGAINS IN FURGITURE. 
B, 1. SOLOMON & SONS 


ARE OFFERING THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY 


At Lower Prices than .the Same Coods 
have been Sold at in Five Years. 


All Work of the Best Quality and “Guaranteed. 
Fics. 657 & 659 BRCADWAY, 


OPPOSITE BOND STREET. : 





TO THE READERS OF 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


This Magazine to be disconthued after the Novem- 
ber number, 

Its old readers wifldesire to subscribe for the best 
American Magazine, * 


THE GALAXY 


now stars ‘at the heaf-of American Literary Mua. 


~ THE GALAXY. 


bas sccured the bem writers of Putnam's Mageiime: 
Bavako TaYLoa, Txe Manvet, Prof: J. M. Bane, of 

Cormctl Univeriity, J. M. Boxpy. (Parke ‘Gopwin 

will aiso contribif.e frequently during the con#img year.) 
‘Tisese are imrathlition to its own able corps << writers, 


‘The Calaxy 


WITL PE SENT FREE FOR THE REYWATNDER OF 
THE YEAR 1820 to any reguiar reader ef‘ Putnain’s 
Megazine “ti-0 will forward his or her adtiress to us. 


SHEEBON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. 


CARPETS, 


‘OP TTHE MOST ELEGANT DESCRIPTION 
AND IN GREAT VARINDX, 





Mow ‘in Store, 
And Arriving by EverySteamer, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
_ At Lowest Market Prices. 


ARNGLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


‘Uptelstery Coa 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


having punchaaed the entire stock of W. @&. WHIT- 
NEY & CO. in 


Upholstery Goods, 
Furniture Stuffs, 
Lace Curtains, 
Shades, etc. 





N. B.—Mr. Whitney witt have charge of our Uphal- 
stery Department from this day. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


EVANS 


STYLES OF 


Fall and Winter Clothing 


NOW READY, 


eG & GS Fulton Street, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

The “established reputation” for selling the Best 
Made Clottiong mm New York will be strictiy main- 
iaincd. The selection of Sty'es was m:de and Goods 
bought before the jaie advance in prices, which enablcs 
us to offcr AN ASSORTMENT UNEQUALED by any House in 

jew oes and make Prices that at the 
arket. 
AT EVANS’ CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
66 «11 6S Fulton Street, New York. 


BUFFALO ROBES, 


WOLF ROSES, BADGER ROBES. 


ALASKA ROBES, 


FOX ROBES, CARRIAGE ROBES, 


SLEIGH ROBES, 


LAP ROSES, HORSE BLANKETS, 


the largest collection x the country, for sale by 


SAMUELSHETHAR & CO., 
54S BROADWAY, NEW YORx. 
ESTAPLISIEi LN 12h 


MEN'S FURRISHING GOODS, 


HOSIERY, CLOVES, Etc. 
THE OLDEST HOUSE 1X THE TRADE AND THE 
CREAPEST 1! 








DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER 
_ A SPECIALTY. 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 
date A. RANKIN & CO.), 
No. 96 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


J. R. TERRY, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 
Importer and Manufacturer 


oF 
GENTS’, LADIES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND FURS, 


has now ready his Fall and Winter stock of elegant 
goods at LOW PRICES. : 
A Discount to Clergymen, 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 


IMPORTERS OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERWEAR, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and 


ll 
No. 637 Broadway, New York. 











for heating all Classes of Private 
and Public Buildings, with An- 
thracite, Bituminous Coal, or 
Wood; Family and Hotel Low and 
Double Oven Ranges; Improved 
Baltimore Fire Piace Heaters; 
Parlor Furnaces and Double Heat- 
ers; Cooking, Parlor, Office, 
School, Laundry, and Depot 
Stoves, have for many years been 
known as the most desirable 
goods of this class in the country, 
and have been more generally and 
extensively used. Thirty years of 
practical experience have given 
us a thorough knowledge of the 
business, in all its branches, 
— as few tee tees We now 
have a ods. complete stock of the 
withthe Umer and bave increased our Factiies tor 
a %, and are prepared to fill orders to any 


We also guarantee the work we do ourselves to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. %4 WATER ST.,N.Y. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


$600 AND $300. 
THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, 





MOTH and RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made in 
the autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen vol- 
ames in manuscript were received, embracing con- 
tributions from nearly every state in the Union and 
from the Canadas. The two selected by the commit, 
tee of award, as fully meeting the conditions of the 


HENRY HOYT, 








FISK & HATCH. 





at 1S}4@ISK cts; White ‘A 12% cts., do 


Wo. 9 Cornhill. Boston. 


KUNZLER’S 


LACE CURTAINS, 


These superior fabrics and elegant styles and designs 
at manufacturers’ prices. Several profite saved, 


Nottingham Curtains and 
Nets. 

Asnlendid assortment, and price« cheaper than any 

tp the city, As weseli oir otn mavufa tures, end 


make White Curtain Goous an é«c/usive business, our 
assortments and prices are unapproachable, : 


READING & HEYDECKER, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
NO. 810 BROADWAY. 


OCTOBER, 1670. 
J. & P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


18 NOW THE 

ONLY 
Thread put up for the American market which ts 
- SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No, 8 to No, 100 inclusive, 


For Hand and Machine. 
JOHN & HUGH AUCHINOLOSS, 


Sole Agents in New York for J. & P. COATS, of 
» Scotland, 


\OVELTIES. 
Cp 











THEA-NECTAR 
» BLACK TEA, 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR 












Warranted to suitall 
Tantaa, . 


BEDDINC, 


FEATHERS, SPRING AND OTHER MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BUANKETS, COUNTER- 
PANES, COMFORTABLES, SHEETS, Erc. 8PIRAL 
SPRINGS and SPRING BEDS. IRON AND OTIIER 
BEDSTEADS. HAIR, HUSK, EXCELSIOR, MOSS 
GRASS, Ero., AT WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
NOS. 210 AND 212CANAL STREET, MIDWAY BE. 
TWEEN .0ADWAY AND BOWERY. 
Ss. P. KITTLE. 


SUGDEN & BRADBURY, 


Nos. 312 and 314 BOWERY, 
(One door helow Bleecker street! 

are offering extraordinary incicomenias © 

Dry Goods at retail. 

BRIDAL WREATHS, VEILS, GARNI- 
for Dresses, Parures for Balls and Weddings; an 

oo it stock of French Flowers, Feathers, Velvet and 

Felt Hats. Wedding, od and Party Dresses to‘order. 
‘essm: 

COLBY’S, 

oS) THE CELEBRATED 


COLLINS METAL WATCHES. 





rst-class 









$10 ¢ 15. prices o10, 915. 90, 
20. Mesne of these suser. 
r Watches wiil have 


» fo 
$25, all the advantages for 


C. E, COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York. 


rs THE 
GREAT WANT 


° SUPPLIED. 

A NEW WATER PIPE! 
A cheap, darable. and flexible 

for conducting ater into 

drinking an: Cooking. This vive can > Head at 20 

cent. lese in $ret than i P 

wantged [ron ine of use mine Set tat Cine 

portation will cost but one-half. Satisfactor; 01 

canbe — — mye by this ope muc! 

either Or ealvasisad iron Dipe. This p 
cen 


NEW YORK LEAD CO., 
63 and 65 Center st., New York. 








sed ) Py 
of 7 PICT ABLE RANGES. 
=~ BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNERS, 
MUTUAL FRIEND, ‘tive AK, 
head the product of men of experience and 


PRR Otc ge “ands bye a WitrrembISS | noe, face eonere) variety of 


OCT. 27, 1870. 


THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
> 


No. 98 Broadway, Wy. 


wae LIFE Insiirane= 
oticies under an impr ° 2 
and original prarg "The 
payment of TEN DOLLARS 
will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLA Rs 
Qarger sums in pi oportion) 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment is required only 
when a death occurs tn the 
class and division in which 
& policy is registered, 

In some essentia} points, 
such as medical examina 
tion, pro-rata payments, ang 
@ absolute policies, this Asso. 
ma ciaiion does not Vary from 
ta any ofouroldest companies: 
but in greater simplicity, economy, aud accomuody. 
tion cf payments it differs material'y. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 

$250,000. 

For particulars, pamptilets may be had eratuitoudly 
at the Office of the Association, No. 95 Broadway, 
York, or of its Agents, 
Gen. 8. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President, 
ISAAC ROSENFELD, Jr., Vice President, 
L, TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary, 
JAMES A. RICHMOND, Generl Agent, 


— ¥ porn 











Neo 


. Cem 

and durable fire and we . 
proof roof, at an expense of less than S430 
per square. It can be put on by any one, 
needs no eqectal skill, and no warming, ey’ 


cept in cold weather. Fu directions aud 


samples of the Boublesthick Roofin, 
well as samples of Patent Building ['sy0? 
acnt free to any address, by ding Vaper, 


ROCK RIVER PAPER Co., Chicago 
or B, E, MALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort st, New York, 


PASCAL — 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

LAP-WELDFD CHARCOAL IRON BOILER TUBES, 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE FOR STAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 


ARTESIAN AND OJL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS.FITTERS’ TOOLS, 

COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 

ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFICE AND WAREIOUS®, 

No. 15 Gold street, Now York, 
J.B. &W.W. CORNELL, _ 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 


Nos, 125 to MB CENTFRST..N Y 
Manufacturers of all kinds beck RON WORK for BUILR 
he, 





R ie i S. 
The largest variety of Harness of all grasies of anp 
house in New York. No exceptions, Harness for 
YVean:. g. Trucking. Carting, Fxpressing, Hailroads 
Stazes, Contractors, Livery Stables, Hotels, Business. 


foud Coach, and Pleasure use. Horse Biankets, avd 
Robes a specialty. 


W. ¢. & €. M. MOSEMAN, 


- MANUFACTURERS,. 


Warerooms 148 Chambers St. 
(Send for Circular.) 


HARNESS ARD SADDLERY. 
FINE SINGLE AND DOUBLE HAR- 
NESS, ENGLISH SAODLES 
AND BRIDLES, WHIPS,, 
BLANKETS. SHEETS, 
ROBES, Etc., 
Ete. 
Single Harness, complete. #8 to #175 per set: 
ubie — ** ey 2 to $40 per set, 
Saddles #4 to #250 a piece. 
THE TRAVES MANUPACTURING CO, 


Warehouse, 10 College Place, N. Y. : 
ee curuer iver od Center Streets, Newark, 














This is the most thor: 


- = i: 
‘ough blood purificr yet, discoy- 
ered, cad cures a himors from ihe we 


Se ofula 
es On 












toacomuon bruplion, Pempler ai 
thetace, and aciy or rough skin 
ansoving blemishes to many young p 

euse ofa few bottles of thiy woenderiul 
Framone to eight batties cure Sall Rheum, Erys 
las, Seald Head, Ring, Worma, Boils, Scotty Brun: 
lions of the Skin, Nerofuia Sores, Urcerk and 
“Cunker” inthe Mout and Stomach. itis a pure 


medicinal extract of netive roots and plants, combin- 
ing in Aarmony Nature's most sovereign curative 
properties, which God has mstitted into the vegetable 
kinzdom for healing the sick, Itis a great restorer for 
estrength and viger of the system. Those who are 
lanzaid, eicepless, have vercous apprekenseons OF 
fears, or apy of the affections symptomatic of weak- 
neas will tins) convincing evidence of its restorative 
power upon trial df you feel dull, drowsy, ¢ nile 
itated, and desponden?, have frequent Head 
mouth tastes badly in emorning, rreguar appe- 
tite, ana tongue couted, you are suffering from or. 

nid Lieer or“ Bilicusness.” In many cases 0! 
*Lirer Complaint” only a part of these symptoms 
are experienced, As are nedy for all such cases, Dr. 
Pierce's Go'den Me lical Piscovery bas no equal. as 
ellects perfect cures, lea: ing the Liver strengthened 
andhealtiy. Forthe eure of Habitual Constipation 
of the Boweisit is a never-failing reinedy, and those 
who have used it for this purpose are loud 1D ‘ 
in Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Drseases it has 
produced many truly remarkable cures, where otber 
medicines tad failed, Sold by druggists at @1 per 
bottie Prepared at the Chemical oratory of R 
V. PLERCE, M. D., Buflalo, N. Y. 

K YOUR WATCIIMAKER FOR A 
* REL & COURVOISIER 
NICKEL EQUILIBRIUM ESCAPEMENT 
LEVER MOVEMENT. 

The hest made in Furope and America. ques 
& KRUGLER, 15 Maiden Lane, Sole Agents in U. 5. 
SS a ne 

RANGES, FURNACES, STOVES. 

: cesta ae 


ORIENTAL 


AND 


AMERICAN STOVES. 


First Premiums for these Stoves awarded in 170 ® 
Fairs held in the following named places: 
CAIRO, NEW YORK. 
ALBION, NEW YORK. 
BATAVIA, NEW YORK. 
GENESEO, NEW YORK. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
WATENTOWN, NEW YORK. 
MINEOLA, LONG — ISLAND. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
THE VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE PAIR. 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
The “ AMERICAN COOK" additional. 
CUBA, NEW YORE. 
SANDUSKY, ONTO. 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 
BER WICK, PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
The “HOT BLAST ORIENTAL” additional. 
LEM, NEW Yor . 








To answer the demand for these noted Stoves, fous 


Foundries are driven to their utmost J 
PERRY & CO., 

Oriental and American Stove Workss 

6 Beekman st., St. George Building. New York- 


HEATER, RANGE. OR STOVE, 


,OW_ALL ABOUT, 
UNTIL YOU KNO HOT-Al 


SANFORD'B yi RAGES. 


bric 
LOBE HEATERS. ' 





BEAC 





ONFIDENCEs 
STOVIS, 
KING 


by the 
VE worRkS, 
NATIONAL $ fab WATER ST., ek. 


with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for - 
same. 





TERMS 
OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ANCES MUST BF MADE IN MONEY 
ORDERS, BANK CHECKS, ox DRAFTS.1F POSSIBLE, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
SEND THE MONEY IN A REGISTERED LETTER. 
THE PRESENT REGISTRATION SYSTEM IS VIR. 
TUALLY AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST 
LOSSES BY MAIL, axp ALL POSTMASTERS ARE 
QBLIGED TO REGISTER LETTERS WHENEVER 
REQUESTED TO DOSO, 


“BY MAIL, $2 50 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 
1 50 “ 26 w“ “ 


“ ss “ 13 “ 7 - os 
* 300 “ 52 “after 3 months, 
- 350 “ 52 “ after 6 months, 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year addi- 
tional, Single copies 10 cents. P 
Ifdelivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, — 

Single Copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order fs re. 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
anti} payment of allarrearagesis made as re,uired by 
o~ names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the | 
expiration of their subscriptions, and toforward what is | 
due for the ensuing year, With or without further remind. 
erfrom this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper tsa suffictent receipt for | 
the FIRST subscription, RECEIPTS formoney remttted | 
to RENEW subscriptions are attached to the wrapper of 
the raper: but when a postage-stamp 1s received, the | 
receipt will te sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and { 
advertisements. 

Messrs. BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., No. 12 Rue de 
la Paix, are our Agents ‘in Paris to receive subscrip- 
lions and advertisements. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Box 2787, 
New York City. | = 


































NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. | 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the : 
yost-office—whether directed to his name or another's, ~ 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsibie for | ; 
the payment. 

2, Ifa personorders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or | 
bot. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or re 
moving and leaving them uncalled for,is prima facie | 
evidence of intentional fraud, 











THE OLD REAPER. 

Tue sun had set, and in the autumn wind 
The poplars shivered chill; 

The harvest labor, which had clinked and 
dinned 

All day, was still; 
But in the golden meadow, reaping slow, 
An old man tottered to and fro. 


His thin, bleached hair fell round his eyes 
In piteous vail; his trembling hand 
3wung but a feeble blow ; in dull surprise | 
Each homeward band 
Of reapers stopped and lingered, wondering 
Why night stayed not his harvesting. 


Beneath the silver moon the golden grain 
Seemed turned to silver as it fell, 
Falling so slow and measured as if slain 
By some strange spell \f 
In hand of old magician bending there, 
Enchanting all the darkened air. 
Noting with wistful eye the grain slow heaped, | i 
Noting the time by stars that sped, ‘i 
Till midnight came, the old man staid and | |i 
reaped, iim 
And then with tread 
That lingered, and with eyes that turned to |! IAW 
look, 1 q 
And look, his homeward path he took. as ‘ 


ye 


i 


The sickle on his shoulder fitful gleam 
And fiiful shadow threw before; 
The moon broke up the clouds with sudden 
beam, 
As through his door 
He passed, and flashing just above his head 
The Sickle in great Leo spread. 


“ Ah, well-a-day,’’ he said, and shivered cold, 
‘*God’s sickle in the sky shines bright. 
Who bind its sheaves, its harvests count and | 
fold, ig 
Must reap at night. | 
And much T wonder if when grain escapes 
It falls to earth in starry shapes.” 


Next evening all the golden meadow-wheat | 
Lay still uatouched, as it had lain | 
All day ; while neighbor men, with rough-shod | 
feet 
And silent pain, 
Stood round the house where the old reaper | 
lay, 
Who in the night had passed away. 
H. H. 
cae _ ee 
THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE, | 
CREATION. bath, to be dev 
aia determines the 
BY REY. JACOB ABBOTT. is to be unders! 
aes tive. 

THe progress of modern science during | In regard to 
the last half century has thrown a great | of our planet 
deal of new light on many subjects of | verse, it may, f 
human thought and speculation. Among | apnarent, and 1 
others, it has raised a serious and very im- | nothing at all 
portant question in respect to the manner excepting in r 
In which the Mosaic account of the material ; and 1 
creation is to be accepted. It would be | that the carth ( 
entirely foreign to the purpose of this | nificant the pla 
paper to take any controversial part in the | material system 
discussion of questions of theology. We | most prominent 
Propose only to state, as a matter of in- | of all in its rel: 
formation interesting to the general ment of God, an 
Teader, how the question at present | the “ economy. 
stands, As to the in 
antiquity afforc 
istics of the ear 
observed pheno 
reply is that th 
have formed all 
istences at once 
have produced t 
agency of secon 
called into bein 
tute the earth’s 
the fossil appea 
and the strata 
we now observe 
duce them in | 
could as easily h 
distance, howey 
radiance compl 
distance to whi 
ever penetrate, 
luminous center 
space to be fillec 
of the light wit 
philosophers ass 
Besides, these 
ing the lapse of 
may be wholly 
are continually « 
respect to such tl 
in one age that « 
opinions and the 


THE DIFFICULTY. 


The difficulty to be surmounted is sub- 
stantially this. In the narrative which is 
Siven to us by Moses in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the origin of the visible creation 
this earth seems to be represented as the 
central and principal formation, all the 
other portions of the universe being sub- 
ordinate and subsidiary to it; and the time 
ofthe creation of the whole, and of the 
absolute origin of everything which ex- 
Sts, to be fixed within the limits of a few 
thousand years of the present day. 

On the other hand, the researches of 
modern science make it certain that this 
cast is an extremely, indced, almost an 
infinitely minute and insignificant portion 
of the visible creation; and they present 
Mo, moreover, which seem overwhelm- 
- sh all who fully examine them—proofs 
oe ae from the internal structure of 
aaa, itself and the character and con- 
pore OF its various strata, and also from 
pe tved phenomena in the heavens—that 

"tain formative causes now in operation, 
tim upon the earth and in the heavens, 
“Ave been thus in operation from periods 
‘conceivably remote. 

Pine 18 this seeming antagonism between 
results of science and the declarations 


einen which presents the problem faa b be 
ed. od’s Word, w 
eternal truth, f 


THREE PROPOSED SOLUTIONS. 


The modes by which this difficulty is 
Posed of by those who agree in con- 
Scriptures as the Word of 
of a divi nse of their being the vehiele 
tity a ne revelation to man, are substan- 
ian a We intend simply in this 
nana ——- and explain them, leaving 

ader to decide for himself which 


of th i 
a three, if either, he will make his 


theories and spe 
doning the living 
the sand. 

Then, moreove 
the work of givi 
statements made 
of explaining aw 
deference to the 
ence, there will | 
the whole is sur 
tures, supersede 
their place amor 
tions. We may 
we seem to be « 
in the work of 

commnitted to t 
were, in respect 
unessential point: 
ance. They sce 
own natural fact 
circumscribed w 
own natural at 
their choice of w 
they wrote, the 

of their sentence 
taste which tl 
eral characteristi 
ner, and perhay 
clusiveness of 1) 
But in respect to 
we must believe 


sidering the 
od, in the se 


FIRST EXPLANATION. 


Prony. theory is that the Mosaic ac- 
ts Were € creation, being a portion of 
net aan God, must stand as it is writ- 
ween received by us in faith 
the Fiabe the sense which the words of 
convey tn ~ are obviousiy intended to 
ing mealies © simple-hearted and believ- 
van - It is the account given us by 
a of Nature himself of the time 
— i which his work was per- 

pm o {nd we must not tamper with it 
i W Ourselves to pervert or modify 
obvious meaning by any 
reconcile it with our so-called 
t states clearly that the 








